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DEAFTS FOB ACCEPTANCE. 



THE MISERIES OF A PRIZE 

There are some falsehoods, sa,ja Lord Bacon, which 
are continued by tradition, because they supply commo- 
dious allusions. " The Lottery of Wedlock" may be one 
of them. That the prizes are few, we admit ; but the pro- 
duce of our scrip wUl be found less the caprice of Fortune 
than the result of our own want of judgment. In fact 
we are too apt to debit this lady with our own blunders. 

" Nous diflons injures au Sort^ 
Chose n'est ici plus commune ; 
Le bien, nous le faisons ; le mal, c'est la Fortune : 
On a toujours raison ; le Destin toujours tort." 

Men at some times are masters of their fate, and scarcely 
ever so much as in the business of wedlock, for — 

'* Marriage is a thing, I take it. 
Just as the parties choose to make it." 

The expression prize and blcmk assumes a kind of right 
to expect that Fortune will do something especially for 
us — ^that the cause is now entirely hers, — ^that having pur- 
chased a ticket in the wheel, we have but to give to the 
blind goddess our blinder fiiith, and she will accomplish 
all the rest, without our stir. 

It may appear startling; but, perhaps, the greatest 
duplicity in life is the season of courtship. Affection is 
a most arrant traitor, and, like \Jaft tw^\» ^5^«Gssasss^> 
whilst gazing on the stars we iaW Ssfeo ^ ^J-A* "^ ^ ^^»ysss^ 
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ourselves in our regard of another, and we deceive another 
in the false representation of ourselves. We put on our 
best garments without at all suspecting the holiday dress 
of our companion. Suitors, in each other*s eyes, are as 
perfect as those once were who now lie in churchyards — 
affectionate brothers, dutiful sons, and sincere friends, 
" Eogues all" have a prescriptive title to this language 
when they are six feet in the earth, and all suitors claim 
as equal an estate when over head and ears in love. The 
question, therefore, is less an afi^ of the die than of 
positive wilfulness, and its results less the operation of 
lottery than of conduct. No lottery, but a juggle — we 
juggle others, and we juggle ourselves. For surely those 
who marry (to use the words of Voltaire) through the 
caprice of a few days, a connection without attachment, 
a passion without ejection, the affectation of cicisbeism, or 
a romantic fancy, cannot place the upiftiot to the charge 
of Fortune, who are themselves alone the responsible 
parties. It is no longer " conjugium," but " conjurgium" — 
the reed and the fern, of opposite natures. 

Daniel Fogg, was one of those who, having hazarded 
confidently in the matrimonial wheel, had won; he 
had played for his prize, and got it ; but he lived long 
enough to confess that, in all &ture editions of his little 
work on Human Life, amongst the " corrigenda" will be 
found — 

"For wedlock, a lottery I read conduct is fate !** 

Mr. Fogg was a member of the Pewterers' Company, a 

vender of Dutch toys in the neighbourhood of the Poultry, 

and a man, moreover, of so nice a sense of all obligations, 

that had he contracted to water the streets at certain 

stated periods, he would have made good his trust, even 

after the heaviest &11 of rain. At the age of fifby, he 

. had married the widow of a brother pewterer, a lady 

with a jointure of 200^. a year, which she settled on her- 

sel^ and & ramarkablj ill-favoured son, whom she dis- 

tinctljr settled on her husband. Truly VJ^a ^wiy ^^ad 

^t^^' ^^^ ^^^^ o^ Daniel on more tiaaa oxift o^icasassii — «» 

^^JcA she took care to keep coBBtaai^ \xi\5aa ^a^V 
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She had a will of her own, and she had also a way of her 
own, which latter she never found much disputed amongst 
her neighbours, as most of them were disposed to keep 
out of it. 

But to do her justice, Mrs. Fogg was not insensible to 
that peculiar gratitude for which we are bound to give 
the sex due credit, namely, the constant recurrence to 
the virtues of her first husband ; for althou^ her temper 
and extravagance had brought him to an early grave, yet 
she would faan pay him Artemisian honours, now he was 
gone, by so bmlding up the monument of his praise, that 
it fairly tottered over the head of her present mate, 
and threatened hourly to crush him. Mrs. Fogg was 
a tall brazen woman, with a face rough as a map of 
Switzerland — what our ancestors would have called a 
" common scold," and had only escaped the cucking-stool, 
by an abolition of the punishment. 

Mr. Fogg, who had assuredly courted the widow with 
his eyes open, could as little place the charge to the 
blindness of Fortune, and was accepted by this lady three 
days after the unexpected marriage of his friend Mr. 
Deputy Saunderson with the cast-off mistress of a noble 
peer. Mrs. Fogg was, in fact, a proud, prying, vindictive, 
chattering woman — avaricious, yet expensive— busy, yet 
idle — and extremely vulgar, though excessively fbie. 
Karrow was the circle in which she moved, yet ample 
for the display of these abundant qualities; for the 
weasel, though small, is in nature ravenous as the lioness. 

With these ungenial qualities, it may be matter of sur- 
prise that the pewterer ddould have made such unwearied 
advances; but the truth is, although a harmless and well- 
intentioned man, he was possessed of some little vanity, 
which betrayed him into a good deal of mischief Deputy 
Saunderson had been much in the habit of regarding poor 
Fogg as a butt, using him in the club for the exercise of 
his witticisms, by punning on hid name, quizzing his trade, 
caricaturing his figure, and the like ; all of which the little 
toyman hoped some day amply to avenge. It was use- 
less to remind him that Plato and Aristotle had their 
lampooners — ^this was but little consolatory to the dealer 
in Dutch toys, and he looked only forward to a day oi 
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retribution. At length he fancied the hour had arrived ; 
ibr, having discovered, from time to time, certain gallantries 
played off by the deputy as regarding the widow, and 
deeming thereby his " purpose marriage," he conceived at 
once a coup de graces and this no other than cutting him 
out altogether in the lady's affections. 

With this view, he followed the widow to city balls, 
pic-nics, and annual meetings ; and, although three times 
repulsed, his ardour knew no abatement — ^nay, from the 
rank stem of revenge, a blossom, something like passion, 
4seemed to germinate, till he &ncied he really affected the 
widow j and, like a person who had lost his way, would 
exclaim — "Tell me, my heart, if this be love !" 

The result was as we have seen — ^the deputy slipped 
away, and the widow fell back into the very arms of little 
Pogg, who was just at her heels. His triumph, alas ! was 
but a base counterfeit — ^the washy illusion was presently 
rubbed off, and his brazen predicament but too apparent. 
The small toyman was pinched like a frog in a cleft stick ; 
or, to use a nobler figure, his boast, like the antlers of a 
stag, was his imdoing — and Fogg had literally married 
" with a vengeance." 

The lady was soon reconciled to the infidelity of the 
deputy ; for though she had lost the man she fancied 
would have administered to her ambition, she had secured 
another who would respond to her sumptuary demands ; 
and, not imlike those Amazons we have read of, glorying 
in the fact of marrying the man she had first fought with, 
was now looking forward to reducing him into quiet sub- 
jection for the remainder of his days. True, Mrs. Fogg, 
Ruling a whole moon, conducted herself, if not with 
amenity, at least with forbearance ; and so did Judas, 
"usque ad loculorum officium," — ^till the bag was com- 
mitted to him; but no sooner were the wife's rights 
established, than the husband's wrongs began to appear. 

A portion of Mrs. Fogg's estate, as we have observed, 

was a grown-up son, a lad of about seventeen years of 

^gv, and as thorough a scamp as any in the parish of 

WaJwoHL With scarce a coat toloia \)B*^,\^ft\v3fe'iQtL 

^^ skirts of the district, into the \>o^7 o^ ^^^^ "^^ 

p**^^ ventured, except to borrow moue^ ox \.o ^^W, 
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His education had been of a practical nature ; for his chief 
employment was in the permission he had to exercise 
horses up and down the yards . of livery-stables ; in con* 
ducting small raffles for articles which, at his suggestion, 
his companions had purloined from their masters or 
parents ; in drawing up the regulations for conducting 
penny theatres, and in making hardbake from the inyo- 
luntary contributions of his mother's sugar-pot, which he 
sold at an interest quite worthy a commercial gentleman. 
In fact, fix)m Cock Lorrel down to Ikey Sclonums, there 
was no greater rogue than Tom, nor has Francis Grose 
* discovered to us anything in phraseology of which he wast 
not master. The marriage of his mother was an event of 
deep interest to this young man ; for on the very day of 
the wedding he appropriated five pounds, with which he 
had been intrusted for the payment of some hymeneal 
charges, and, within a week, fairly disimpressed his father- 
in-law of all belief of having advanced the money. 

With a firm reliance on that moral philosophy which 
teaches that pleasure and pain, like the spheres them* 
selves, are nicely balanced ; and finding at this moment, 
that in the moral steelyard, his peace was knocking hard 
against the beam, Daniel looked hourly to the hand of 
Fortune for that equitable vibration which would justify 
his faith and atone his suffering. It was now the third 
anniversaiy of the citizen's marriage, and for the third 
time he invested a sum of money in the chances offered 
at the office of Goodluck & Co., Comhill. On the day he 
first went to the church with the widow, he purchased a 
sixteenth of a lottery-ticket : this, in due course, was 
announced a blank. On the second year he bought a 
quarter — this was a blank also ; and now, grown bolder 
by defeat, or feeling himself a positive creditor on fortune, 
he went to the extent of a half-ticket, and patiently 
awaited the revelations of that doctrine in which he was 
so steady a believer. 

These Comhill adventures were the only actions which. 
Fogg had kept from his wife's kno^leid.^'5»,«xA"^\s\.^Hias5s. 

vi^Hance and extravagance ot ^i)[ie \a^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^'^ 
doubly (Umcult to manage. 'W\iaVft ^^^. ^^^^"^^^ 
^g the vain Walworth dstexkoo^ a.^ xi^^'Oc^ ^^^ 
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"where malice was the staple commodity, jaunts to the 
play, assemblies at the Horn's Tavern, or excursions down 
the river, Daniel was but a mere nonentity in the house — 
a kind of dummy in a perruquier's window, whose still-life 
office was to set ofif the coifiure of his wife's absurdities. 
He avoided the club, sat day after day in the back parlour 
of his shop, which actually looked on a dead wall, where 
his long-drawn sighs drew the very blue bottles into the 
vortex of his mouth. Here, indeed, " he hung up philo- 
sophy," and found there was no purgatory in marriage, 

' but that the souls of men either go to one place, or — 
the other. 

But the first of June of the nineteenth century was 
scarcely more eventful to the strides of Napoleon than to 
the family at Walworth. Marengo had crowned the one, 
and Guildhall the other. Eight thousand Austrians had 
become prisoners of war, and the number " Eight Thou- 
sand " was placarded at Goodluck's window, a capital prize 
of ten thousand pounds. Fogg had purchased a half of 
this ticket. Never had ill fortune fallen with so great a 
shock on the head of man as this good fortune on the brain 
of Daniel. He could have borne up against fresh calamity, 
for to this he had long served an apprenticeship j but five 
thousand pounds levelled him to the earth. A crowd of 
heterogeneous projects rushed into the small chamber of 
his brain, which threatened to split the building. He 
felt like a man who had committed some grave misde- 
meanour, exclaiming, '* What shall I do ? — where shall I 
go 3" He found himself in unknown streets and at 
strange corners. He was as much a&aid to turn home- 
wards as though aware peace-officers were waiting to take 
his body. Excess of joy became a sense of pain. At one 
moment he indulged the project of concealing this great 
event from his pestilential partner ; but this was impos- 
sible, for already the history of the " number eight thou- 
sand " was known to the whole town. 

From this state of indecision he became precipitate. 

He resolved on acquainting his wife with the entire 

transaction; for which purpose he ran off in the direction 

o/' WaJwozifb as one pursuing a pickpocket. We have 

Jieard of poor Paddy, who, on being auddfeiAy etti\o\vfed\iy 
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a guinea, was so elated that his foot slipped, and falling 
into a gutter, was run over by a coal- waggon. But Fogg 
arrived safely at home; and, with the exception of a 
slight scratch from collision with a porter's knot, unhurt. 

He entered his parlour, or rather Mrs. Fogg's. The 
lady, at this moment, was in the act of quitting the house 
to take her accustomed sway over some neighbouring tea- 
board. If the aspect of Fogg did not excite her fears, it 
certainly awakened her curiosity — she looked eloquently 
for explanation. In hurried and imperfect accents the 
good toyman now ran over the events of the day, and his 
palpitating listener was presently visited by five thousand 
throes of exultation. She shook her feathers, like the 
fore-horse of a spinster's hearse, and rattled her eardrops 
like a stray bell-wether. Her congratulations were verily 
sincere, for they were directed to herself; which Fogg for 
a moment misapprehending, fancied he had at length 
elicited a spark of generous 83rmpathy in her conjugal 
bosom, and now, without reserve, entered into the detail 
of the whole transaction. But Fogg was mistaken ; for 
however elated the lady might have been at the prospect 
before her, and indeed ''felt now the future in the 
instant," yet the secrecy with which the little manufac- 
turer had worked, was a "Use majeate^' she could not 
brook; and when she understood that on former occasions, 
too, he had acted without consulting her, or, in other 
terms, without receiving her permission, she opened on 
him with all the fury of a slighted woman. 

In vain he protested — ^in vain palliated. A typhon 
directed all her words. Congratulations were turned to 
reproaches, and at this moment the miserable Fogg 
would have bartered his prize and good luck for his old 
estate of blanks and quietude. 

" Look you, madam," returned the toyman, " a patient 
man, once provoked, is little short of desperation. 
True, I may have small credit, for, since I parted with 
so much of it to make you respectable, I am almost 
beggared. Have I known an hour's peace since I mar- 
ried you ? My patience has been mistaken for content, 
by others — ^trampled and impend otl "Vs^ "^ct^ "^k:^ ^*»^ 
mjr earmngs, have been wasted m svvy^ot^. oi l^^3^t Ssss^«sr 
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ties ; -while not a shilling, not the fare of a hackney* 
coach, have I ever received from you. My reward has 
been slander — my home is made a pestilence. You have 
converted my respect abroad into humiliating pity ; have 
turned competency to want, and a profitable trade to a 
failing credit — ^in fact, madam, you have made my heart 
a wilderness, and my hearth a desert." 

"Fogg !" vociferated the lady in green satin, as she 
placed each hand on a corresponding arm of her chair, 
stretching forward her neck like a ferret ; " Fogg ! Daniel 
Fogg, have you lost your senses?" 

" No, madam ; but pretty well everything else I once 
possessed. What Fortune has now done for me, shall be 
more wisely employed, so that neither you nor your 
stable-boy son " 

"Why, the imp will strike me !" screamed Mrs. Fogg, 
starting from her chair ; " another moment, and he will 
strike me ! — do it — do it, you little monster 1" Saying 
which, she pursued him with a gesture which at least 
suggested her reply would be quite as prompt — " Strike 
me, Daniel Fogg." 

"Nay, madam, my blows are directed at your con- 
science — your heart — false as your fece ; but which 
neither your sex, your patches, nor your paint ^" 

"Then take that, you dirty wretch!" Vociferating 
which, she awarded him a box on the ear, which sent 
him with violence against the window ; and the shivered 
pane fell piecemeal into the street. Mrs. Fogg once 
more shook her feathers, adjusted her curls, and ringing 
the bell as though positively in earnest, stepped into a 
hackney-KK)ach, to keep her engagement in the Kent 
Eoad. 

A stillness now settled in the m^iage at Walworth — a 
spell-bound stillness, which not even the return of Mrs. 
Fogg at the hour of midnight seemed to awaken — ^a kind 
of "i^ptian gloom" (as a writer describes the moments 
which succeedSi the earthquake at Lisbon in 1755), "a 
gloom such as might be felt." 

The nocturnal councils of Mrs. Fogg we wiU not wait 
to examine, but on the morrow she appeared before her 
husband with a grace and sweetness vv^hich surpassed the 
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urbanity of her bridal-day ; and if her morning lips did 
not beg remission for the sins of her fingers over-night, it 
was because her deportment cotdd speak more eloquently 
than words, or perhaps more safely be intrusted with the 
commission. But, aks ! 

** Forgiveness to the injured doth belong ; 
They never pardon who have done the wrong.** 

As for Daniel, tied, like the ape in the fable, to a log, 
he inwardly exclaimed, " Now, brave ! I have you fast ! " 
But his plastic nature soon yielded to the blandishments 
so dexterously played off by his cunning mate, he pre- 
sently lost sight of all his wrongs, and part of the five 
thousand quickly following, he sat down for the first 
time tolerably at ease in ms own house, indulging the 
illusion that he was also for the first time master 
of it. 

But, upon grounds &r more substantial, Mrs. Fogg 
began to look forward to brilliant achievements. Again 
was she despotic from the beer-cellar to the attic, yet 
wary in these early movements — ^temporizing a little as 
she proceeded. The venerable St. Augustin speaks of 
women who could turn men into horses, and Mies. Fogg 
was verily possessed of no less a power — ^her " Daniel" 
had already won the CorrikUl Stakes, and no one knew 
better than the lady that his race was not yet run. 

The toyman's stroke of fortune spread Hke an Extra- 
ordinary Crazette. His shop in the Poultry was now 
beset, not indeed by chapmen of toys, but a crowd of 
persons panting to become as suddenly rich, and pro- 
pitiating the aid of Daniel the Prophet. The "lucky 
Daniel" was the most unfortunate of men — ^he had to 
buy a quarter-ticket for one— a sixteenth for another — 
to advance thirty pounds to a third — to remit a debt and 
interest to a fourth — ^to become security for a fifth — ^to 
make up the losses of a sixth, and to pay damages on 
breach of contract to a seventh. Of his acquaintances, 
the greater part were borrowers, the rest made up of 
sneerers. There was not one whom he could now meet 
on the old terms, or without finding \i\xji^ift\i \5ckfc NR^s«fc 
for his company, either by giving "OiOTkS^ ot: x^^^vtvs^ "^^ 
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nature. The Poultry gossip was no longer free — all that 
was once civility was now adulation, and all that was not 
adulation was downright malice. In some shape or other, 
he paid dearly for every hour he lived, and yet lived not 
as he was wont to do. He had lost everything, in fauat, 
and had gained nothing, except the distinction of " Ticket 
DanidJ'^ 

The following are amongst the agreeable communica- 
tions he was now in the daily habit of receiving : — 

** QueenhMe, March — . 

" My vert good Friend, — ^You and I have been so many 
years on terms of intimacy that I will make no apology 
for begging your assistance. The greatest satisfieMstion a 
man can have in becoming suddenly rich, is feeling it in 
his power to prove his sincerity to his old and attached 
&iends. I lament to say my interest in the wharf has 
but a very gloomy appearance. I fear the parties must 
go to law. My division on the sale of the Harriet com 
brig turns out so much below my expectations, that I 
am unable, for the moment, to meet my engagements. I 
request of you, as a loan, the sum of three hundred 
pounds till my affidrs are settled. Providence has blessed 
you with wealth, and you have a Christian heart. — I am, 
as you know, your oldest friend, " Wm. Woulds. 

« P.S.— We hope Mrs. Fogg's cold is better." 

By the same post : — 

" My dear old Friend, — I venture to ask a favour of 
you, which I should feel it my duty to grant were the case 
reversed — ^namely, were I rich and you needy. At this 
moment a hxmdred and fifty pounds would save me — my 
situation you know — and I see my way clearly. A hxm- 
dred and fifty pounds just now would be the making of 
i^e ; an opportimity offers which may never occur again. 
Will you spare me this small sum for a few months, 
which Fortune has put you in the power of doing ? You 
will save a drowning man I I will call in the Poultry 
to-morrow hy tweYve o'clock. — Your old friend, 

" Isaac ^xastsbx." 
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By hand, — ^the wafer wet : — 



(( 



ioihiafeds. 



^ GrOOD Sir, — ^Yon ofen had said you wish you cood do 
me a servise and I thinks you can, mr. Weeks has promis 
to take Robert aprentise for 2 year for 75 pound is now 
fifteen year old O sir if you wood but do it providense 
is kind to you and our blesing never end I expeck to 
be confine next munth and my husbun also knos your 
charritable heart O sir if you wood do this for poor 
Robert he will sum day pay you as mr. Weeks says you 
have know us so mermy year and it is nothing for you 
as peeple say you are so very rich. — Yr obejent, 

" Sarah Hopper." 

Eight hundred pounds were already knocked down m 
the Poultry, and double rouleaus toppling over the water. 
The air of Walworth had become pestilential as that of 
Fernando Fo, and leprous were the inhabitants in the 
nostrils of Mrs. Fogg. From her morning dreams she 
awoke only to exclaom, " Whom next shall I despise?" 
In fact, she ate and drank, and walked about despising. 

" Daniel " had won the Comhill cup, but his wife was 
of that complexion which is termed *^ the better horse," 
and now, indubitably, mistress of the course. The con- 
cern in the Poultry was to be given up ; the toyman to 
quit trade ; Walworth to be evacuated, and the Foggs to 
take rank (in the phrase of Westminster BEall), and be 
admitted within the bar of silken aristocracy. ' Within a 
short time the Poultry lease, drums, dolls, bandaloras, and 
rockinff-horses, passed into the hands of a new tenant, 
who, Lt borro^^g two hundred pounds of his eas^ 
landlord, cheerfully subscribed to the covenants, and 
entered into all arrangements for liquidating his debt, 
and paying for the stock in trade. 

Clapham Common was the looked-for Canaan of the 
Fogg fsimily. A little stucco villa, on which the lady had 
positively set her heart (fabricated nearly of the same 
material), was now taken; and the lively occupation of 
furnishing and decorating, softened, for a time, the malefic 
quality of the lady's humour, Tlcda -'^•a^ \»c> ^>afc V^t ^-^^ 
expreBsioB, was fitted up quite m t\\^ ioTO\^ >^cf^^ \ *<issa^ 
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is, crowded with a multitude of things foreign to any 
possible use, or a use of which she was entirely ignorant ; 
for here were Etruscan lamps perverted into teapots, and 
carved pedestals with the wrong ends uppermost. As 
for Fogg, he fancied himself, at times, in a new shop ; but, 
alas ! where the only sale would, in all probability, be one 
day for the benefit of his creditors. 

Mrs. Fogg, in taking grade, having shaken off her old 
acquaintances, as the surgeons, on a time, shook oS the 
barbers, now looked to the right and left for a little high 
life, and walked about, not so much despising as doing 
homage. She was already on what she termed a footing 
with No. 2, on the Terrace, and No. 2 was quite a lady ; 
and had received a covp de chapeau from the comer house, 
who was a thorough gentleman. 

Tom, though not the rose, yet living near it ; smelling 
one day of the stable, and another of tobacco, had of 
course the run of the villa. The vanity of the mother, 
and the besetting weakness of his ill-starred Mher-in-law, 
yielded him gleanings, whilst the confidence of his 
acquaintances abroad supplied him a fuller harvest. 

On the third Sunday of the Clapham naturalization, 
Mrs. Fogg went to church. It was a fine sunny morning, 
and her devotional nmsings suggested that too much 
respect could not be paid to religious rites. She was 
dressed in the very panoply of state, and, attended by her 
new footman — ^a callow lad of about fourteen summers, in 
a grass-green coat, crimson plush small-clothes, and a 
glazed hat, looped up with gilded strings, who supported 
her Bible and Prayer-book — she marched stately towards 
" the holy edifice of stone." Mrs. Fogg measured the 
middle aisle ; the lad, groaning tmder the weight of the 
two volumes, followed ; but not having a hand at liberty 
to remove his glazed covering, shuffled into the church 
with his hat on, when he suddenly received so lithe and 
sharp a stroke of the beadle's cane, that set him into a 
violent roar, which positively re-echoed under the vaulted 
dome. 

Six months had now elapsed, and Mrs. Fogg found her- 

se/^ to all intents and purposes, the centre of observation ; 

Mi6 her admirers were something ^e t\ie s^^c<autora of 
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those rare creatures from the lairs of Bengal, congregating 
about their cages, but earnestly begging to be excused 
further approaches. 

Expenses and outstanding demands began to weigh 
heavily on poor Fogg. The five thousand "was wasting 
" like a waxen image *fore the sun ;" disappointment and 
mortification had materially rubbed off the French plating 
of his wife's graciousness, and some furious curtain dia- 
tribes ensued ; but it was now too late for extrication, 
and DanieFs fitful dream of freeing himself from his tor- 
ments was about as hopeful as amputation of a limb 
after mortification had reached the intestines. 

The period for payment of the second instalment 
due fi'om Daniers tenant in the city had arrived; but 
deep and disastrous was the disappointment. Fogg, who 
had been counting his chickens in the Poultry, to meet 
the demands of '^ Dame Fartlet" at home, became 
addle as an egg, on suspicion of his debtor s afi^drs. There 
were also two hundred pounds due to him from the same 
quarter ; and in a state of nnnd very unlike that in which 
he ran from Comhill, in the summer of Marengo, he set 
off in the direction of his well-remembered shop. 

"Blank" indeed was the aspect of the premises — a 
kind of Caribbean tornado seemed to have swept every 
cane from the estate — ^the dolls, di*ums, and skipping- 
ropes, had been knocked down for what they could fetch, 
and the kites were flying in every direction. 

Short-sighted, unprophetic Daniel ! — Goodluck ! Hy- 
men ! and his own blindness ! Alas ! these were now but 
vain complainings. The gloomiest imaginings now pro- 
ceeded from the hermitage of his brain. To William 
Woulds and the " com brig " our votary of wealth turned 
his steps ; but beyond some further inquiries after Mrs. 
Fogg's cold, he got nothing. Isaac Byandby was still a 
drowning man, and ready to catch at a straw, which, 
verily, might have been no other than Fogg himself, who 
was fast becoming one of that substance. Bobert*s 
mother was still " expecking to be confine ; " as for friends, 
like the wounded deer, which, seeking refuge amongst its 
fellows, is beaten out of the herd^so wca EQ^^'is:sji^ii&^ 
the houses of all his acqviamtsoxce. "£L<5i\i^'tt^\s3fik^^ "^^^ 
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the direction of the villa^ and his best hope — ^gentleness 
from a crocodUe. 

As usual, Mrs. Fogg was dressed for some foreign coterie 
when her husband entered the villa. His position of 
a£[airs in the city was made known in accents which might 
have elicited pity from the animal we have named, but 
not from Mrs. Fogg. She thanked God that she had 
been thoughtful enough to take care of herself, that shey 
at least, was safe, whatever might be the upshot ; and, 
shaking her trimmings, like a poodle just out of the 
water, predicted ruin on the imbecility of her husband. 

Daniel, as though having '' eaten of the insane root, 
which takes the reason prisoner," had lost all power of 
reply; he sat bewildered on one of the impracticable 
chairs ; the foreign furniture danced topsy-turvy before 
him ; so that the pedestals, perhaps, took their right posi- 
tion in the confusion of Ids senses. Compassion was not 
one of those foreign articles which had recently found a 
place in the affections of Mrs. Fogg; but some little 
alarm taking possession of her at the present aspect 
of her husband, she vouchsafed a hope that the state 
of affairs might not be foimd so desperate as he had 
apprehended. 

An unaccustomed bustle was now heard in the passage, 
and presently the footsteps of some one hurrying upstairs. 
Daniel was loosened from his stupor, and the lady gazed 
fearfully towards the door. Flushed, disordered, and evi- 
dently under the influence of liquor, " Tom " rushed into 
the room. His gesture terrified his beholders. Clasping 
his lank, greasy locks, he tumbled on a musio-stool, which 
creaked aloud with the agony. 

" For mercy — mercy's sake, Tom ! what is this % ** ex- 
claimed his mother; "why the boy's at his wits' end — 
clean out of his mind." 

" What, new distress % " ejaculated the trembling Fogg. 

" That I am beggared ; that you, my good mother, and 
you, respected sir, will be shamed, dishonoured to the 
•world (and, oh ! what a world it is !) unless something be 

, '' What, what 28 it ? ** cried the ap.t«ted Tg«t«iiV '^ 0\^\ 
^<feai'bojr, howwildheloo'kBV' 
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" What can be done ? " demanded Daniel, who had now 
completely lost sight of his own distresses. 

" I know not ; but if anything, quickly— quickly, or 

I ; but I care not for myself, 'tis for you and you." * 

Here Tom seized a hand of each listener, and pressing 
them together, groaned bitterly. 

" Tom, Tom, you frighten us to death," cried his 
mother. "Look, father-in-law, he will: certainly do him- 
self a mischief." 

Tom struck the table yiolently with his fist, and 
the gold fish darted " like mad " around their aqueous 
prison. 

" I do not defend myself," vociferated the youth to the 
accompaniment of the screaming music-stool ; I do uot 
justify myself; no — no ; I am a criminal ; but the hope 
of retrieving the past — of repaying some of that heavy 
debt I owe to you, tempted me in a moment of infatua- 
tion " 

" What 1 have you . killed anybody ? " roared Mrs. 
Fogg. 

" Yes ! you, my mother, and that good worthy gentle- 
man beside you." 

In a manner similarly striking, Tom now entered into 
the history of this fearful visit. Having rendered him- 
self singularly useful, a few years past, to the Deputy 
Saunderson, by conveying little triangular billets from him 
to the hands of his respected mother, he had naturally 
enough formed some acquaintance with the style and 
character of his handwriting ; and having at that period 
received but little remuneration for these Mercurial offices 
(nothing, in fact, but empty promises), he deemed it high 
time to make some effort for repaying himself ; and this 
he did by placing the deputy's honoured name across the 
face of a small sEp for eighty pounds. Tom had pocketed 
the gold, and by this time had scattered it pretty freely. 
It was now within three days of the bill becoming due, 
and Tom, with all the horrors of Newgate before his 
imagination, rushed in a state of despais YoJwi^'b ^-^^'aK^^^k 
of his beloved relatives. The resvilt la «oq>tl \^^ ^^^^^ 
copious tears of the mother speedy Y^e^^^ ^^^^ ^^^. 
weakness of her little husbajxd. ¥o^g,\ieioifc ^Si^k^ n^-wtw^^ 
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found means to supply the sum in question ; and Tom, 
steeped in gratitude, ran off to honour the acceptance of 
Mr. Saunderson. 

All soon was wild and desolate at the villa as an 
American praiiie. Like a tree bled for its resin, Fogg 
was soon exhausted of his resources ; he looked indeed for 
his estate, but, like the land of Alcibiades, it was no 
longer to be found* on the map of the world. 

The blaze of the lottery-ticket had gone out as the 
snuff of a candle. Within a few weeks, man and wife, 
like the waters of the Had Sea, were distinctly parted. 
The villa and foreign furniture passed under the hammer ; 
the toyman had returned to his old shop in the Poultry, 
and his lady was once more absolute in Walworth. 

" 111 thrives that haploBS family which shows 
A cook that's silent, and a ben that crows — 
I know not which live more unnatural lives, 
Obeying husbands or commanding wives." 



STANZAS. 

Ah ! tell me — ^tell me, is it just 
To yield hb gentleness, mistrust— 

Or recompense with pride ? 
She loves but coldly, and her heart 
Is surely given but in part, 

Who cannot all confide. 

He woo'd me not by words alone, 
Nor sought me in impassion'd tone, 

Which lips can well employ ; 
But sooth'd my sorrows as they rose. 
And turn'd my troubles to repose. 

And ev*ry thought to joy. 

'Twas not the tongu& — ^'twas not the gaze — 
The painter's art — ^the poet's praise, 

That won me as his own. 
And if 'mongst proud ones he appear 
But lowly — ^'tis a wheaten ear 

Bow'd by its richness down.. 
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TO GERALDINR 

When from fchine airy casement gazing. 
As upon eai'th some serapb eye 
Peeps through the loop-hole of the sky, 
I saw thee, Geraldine*^ 
Like the adoring Persian, praising 
His deity, the sun, I stood 
In rapt and reverential mood. 

Nor thought thee less divine. 

For that same sun seem'd only beaming 
Faint as the silvery queen of night, 
Thou wert so beautiful, so bright, 
So lustrous to behold — 
And when I mark'd thine eye-beam streaming; 
Such was the magic of the spell, 
The very earth on which it fell 

Was changed to liquid gold ! 

Or, as Cassiope thou reignest 

An empress in thy starry chair. 
And chamber'd in the upper air, 

Thy glass the placid sea — 
But if in coy disdain thou wanest, 
Though in the fleeting of a smile, 
Thou'lt leave us, stricken as the isle 
Of Ferro's wave-girt lea. 

If I have fled, the battle waging. 

Ah ! tell me not that Love's delight 
Hath turn'd me to the Sybarite, 
A traitor to my king — 
But, that I deem thine heart engaging, 
The nobler hazard of the twain, 
Than plumed glory of the plana. 

Or aSl that. eai\,\i carc^XiYvw^^ 
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" MY TWO ATJNTS." 

About midway of a quiet street leading at a right 
angle from Tottenham-court Boad, stood, in the year 
1794, a respectable tenement, the doorway of which 
advertised "Mr. Algernon Hussey^ Artist," in small 
Boman capitals. 

Lord of himself, and but little else, Mr. Hussey was 
here pursuing the profession of a painter. He had 
already been a few years in London, where, by painful 
diligence, and a solitary favour which Fortune had vouch- 
safed, in the person of a sound Mend, he had coUected a 
small stock of money, and effects to boot, which enabled 
him to exchange his "pied d terre " in Whitechapel for 
his present house, with the chance of letting off that part 
of it not immediately required for his own purposes. 

But his early struggles had been really severe ; for, on 
his first arrival in the metropolis, a small pie-skin ttunk 
comprised his whole worldly wealth, chiefly the hetero- 
geneous bounty of his two aunts, whose eccentricities, 
though mixed up in almost everything they said or did, 
had still left their good intentions free of any deleterious 
matter whatever. These ladies, being by no means 
affluent, were enabled only to supply a mere modicum for 
starting Algernon on his race before him. But they were 
fully persuaded that the name of Hussey would produce 
an effect equally talismanic with that of " Gresham" in 
the great city of London, and that his talents, which 
had been their joint marvel for many a day, would es- 
tablish his fame before he could comfortably establish 
himself. 

Mr. Hussey's first efforts had been at Whitechapel, 

wher& — " d la fmm il rCy a point de mauvada pcdn^' — ^he 

had painted anybody and for anything. A corn-cutter's 

daughter he had "executed in this manner, at five 

shillings/' and signalized the mdexitxxxea of the son 
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Samuel, by taking his hatchet-face at fourteen years of 
age. He had drawn the heads of some who had drawn 
teeth for others, — ^in plainer words, he had painted the 
barber ; and within the small circumference of a yintner*s 
tobacco-box, had compressed the whole of his better- 
half; namely, a lady weighing eighteen stone. Thus his 
practice might have been deemed low, but low also were 
his charges ; so small as frequently to have found no place 
in the memory of his employers for discharging them. 
In fact, he had taken far more heads than crowns, and 
had caught likenesses where he could catch little else. 
Gradually, however, his prospects brightened. He en- 
tered on a new residence ; was admitted an associate of 
the Eoyal Academy ; and was in time to hear Sir Joshua 
Heynold's last lecture on the genius of Michael Angelo. 

It has been already observed that since Algernon's 
introduction to the metropolis, he had formed an acquaint- 
ance, as valuable to one party as it was honourable to 
both. This was with a Mr. Wilmington, a young gentle- 
man of good family and fortune, who, in the course of a 
visit to London, had taken up his residence in the suburbs 
of matrimony. Their first acquaintance had been quite 
accidental, — ^a brief occasion in the course of Algernon's 
occupation, yet sufficient to raise in Wilmington a friendly 
desire for knowing more of the artist,^ — ^for it must be 
confessed he was at this time one of the most prepossess- 
ing young fellows of his day. 

Wilmington made seversd visits to the painter's studio, 
and so little time was lost in establishing a correspondence, 
that within three weeks they were the best friends ima- 
ginable. As he could not fs^ to be aware of Algernon's 
circumstances, Mr. Wilmington soon saw how advan- 
tageous at this moment would be a pecuniary loan, and 
this he offered, but in the most considerate and delicate 
manner. Suffice it to say, he lent him fifty guineas — 
a favour which was accepted in the same majily spirit in 
which it was offered. 

Wilmington was a man of the strictest probity, but his 
notions of practical rectitude in others had been perhsj^^. 
too much put to school. The exi^<eviK^ c^i «»^®sa% ^>i- 
eumsttuQcea was a plea lie -woxxVd iio\i iox «i \assa^««^ ^asssss 

c ^ 
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for any dereliction of duty. His judgment certainly 
savoured of dogma. In the "little kingdom'* of his 
brain he had set up a principle, which, playing the Pro- 
crustes with human actions, would stretch all alike on 
one bed of rule, which, though of beautiful proportion 
itself, exacted rather too severe a discipline. To disguise 
he had so bitter an hostility, that he would scarcely allow 
his fellow-men the custody of their own thoijj^hts, but 
•expected the prison-doors to be thrown open, and the 
inmates to walk abroad in a state of moral nudity, which 
might sometimes induce any but philosphers to cover > 
their eyes. 

In the service of Algernon's advancement, Wilmington 
had made so favourable a representation of him in the 
family of Colonel Malvern, a distant relation of his own, 
that he was chosen to instruct his daughter Isabella in 
the art of painting, and for which purpose the artist had 
already maSe seve^^l visits in St. Jammers Square. 

The family of Colonel Malvern was a most pleasing 
specimen ef English artistocracy at this perioid. Of 
lionourable descent, and distinguished under the gallant 

Elliott, he had married the daughter of the Earl of •, 

a lady who brought him a very considerable fortune. 
Lady Betty Malvern was a woman of cultivated under^ 
standing, amiable disposition, and from her beauty of 
Tjerson, had acquired the distinction of the Lily of the 
North. Isabella, on whom the mother s loveliness had 
descended, was heiress equally to her goodness. She was 
at this time nineteen years of age, — a frank, warm- 
hearted girl, and in the South was accounted much such 
a flower as her mother had been beyond the Tweed. 
By all members of this house Algernon was treated with 
a kindness which rendered him happier than perhaps he 
had ever been. 

On a certain morning, about the period of these events, 

a double knock at the painter's street-door announced the 

arrival of the general post. The letter bore the Leek mark, 

Aud was a joint communication from Miss Martha and 

Miss Hannah Hussey, to their nephew M^envora.. Thft«c 

fadi'es were, of a truth, the strangest womeum^iJciB^V^^ 

, -^imtjr of Stafford. Tall, upright, an^ t'^o^, ^^«^ ^^^ 
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by no means less remarkable for a bamhochade style of cos- 
tume, to which they had ever shown a strong preference. 
Their manners were one, their thoughts in common, and 
their accents vibrated by the same chord, or a kind of 
cataphonic sound, the one attuned to the other; for 
Martha, the elder by half an hour, invariably leading off 
in every sentence, was reverberated by Hannah with the 
fidelity of Echo herself. Their hats became dingy in the 
same month, their commodes were bought and abandoned 
on the same day, while their very laces failed in corre- 
sponding stitches. They positively sneezed with the same 
catarrh, and tradition mentions their double claim on the 
attentions of some single gentleman. With the poet 
they could have said — 

" Have we nofc slept together, rose at an iDstant, 
Walk'd, talk'd, play'd together • 
* And whereso'er we went, like Juno's swans. 

Still we went coupled and inseparable." 

But these peculiarities did not rest here : they were 
ever in difficulties by ever doing " all for the best ;" and 
nothing in their opinion was done perfectly, unless it was 
thrown into a world of perplexity by what they termed 
*' an error on the right side." 

With some misgivings Algernon broke the seal, and 
read as follows : — 

« 

"Our dear Alqernon, — ^Delighted as we both are 
{your Aunt Hannah says, we both are) that you have 
taken up your Besidence in a fashionable Neighbourhood, 
and knowing as we both do (your Aunt' Hannah says, 
we both do) that the Name and Talents of a Hussey caa 
never fail, we are quite sure we may now congratulate 
you on having attained the first Eminence in your Pro- 
fession. We often think of you (your Aunt Hannah 
says, think of you), and, so anxious are we again to see 
and converse with our Nephew, of whom we are both ac^ 
proud (your Aunt Hannah says, '^ft «K^'\i^>2!a. ^«i Y^«2i<\^v 
that we have made up our MLinda to \e«^?^'\jfe^^"^^'^^^^''^*^^ 
<iaynext by the Night Coach (yow -^^^"^ ^^™^ J^^ 
the Night Coacli), and make a a^xoi^ %^«f "^^"^ ^^ 
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London. As we believe you have a Bed to spare, we 
trust we shall not put you to Inconvenience. We 
have indeed both been longing (your Aunt Hannah says, 
longing) to catch a Glimpse at London Town, and hear 
- your Fame the leading Topic of the great Circles. We 
understand the Coach called the ' Camperdown' will 
arrive at the * Old Angel,' St. Clement Danes, at six 
o'clock on Saturday evening. You will, our dear nephew, 
be good enough to look out for us. Remember the Old 
Angel (your Aunt Hannah says, remember the Old 
Angel). With God's blessing, and our watchful Regards, 
we are your affectionate Aunts, 

" Martha Hussey. 

" Hannah Hussey. 
" P.S. All your old Friends are going on well, and as to 
this Town, it is just .as usual (your Aunt Hannah says, 
just as usual)." 

To forbear a smile on reading the above, Algernon 
found impossible, but reflection gave him some uneasi- 
ness ; for, having been long forewarned, he entertained 
' some fears that in " doing all for the best," much mis- 

! chief was in reserve. However, it was too late to 

^ throw impediments in the way of this visit; and had 

it been otherwise, he was of too generous a disposition 
"♦ to attempt it. 

Wilmington called. "I am come, Mr. Hussey," said 
he, " to impose a fresh trouble on you. You — you are 
no stranger to the state of my heart, and I take this 
opportunity for telling you that my marriage with Louise 
— ^with Miss Ellesmere— is really at hand." Here Alger- 
non assented by a slight bow. " I have therefore a favour 
to ask of you in your professional capacity, and which I 
know you will execute with judgment. See," continued 
he, drawing from his pocket a morocco case, wherein was 
deposited a miniature, — " see," said he, slightly perturbed, 
" this is — ^this — Louise — ^Miss Ellesmere— painted before 
I had the pleasure of knowing you. Now— look— -could 
you not bring' that raven lock a little more— the least in 
the worJd-.^'^er the— .tjjg fiewe ? You see what I meaiiy 
^r. Hussejr — -just to the poi^^ of my pe^«^-" 
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Kothing could have been easier than to see wliat 
Mr. Wilmington did mean ; but Algernon had been so 
struck with the loveliness of the countenance, that he 
was in fact compelled to beg his friend's instructions a 
second time ; besides which, his sight was not a little 
dazzled by "the setting to the rarer jewellery ;" for the 
said miniature was enriched by a cordon of diamonds of 
no ordinary size. With some diffidence he accepted the 
duty imposed, which, though really of no great difficulty, 
was yet a responsibility which rendered him positively 
nervous. 

This commission, with two farther visits in St. James's 
Square, occupied Algernon until Saturday, the day on 
which he was to await the arrival of his two aunts at the 
Old AngeL 

It will not be expected we should bear these ladies 
company throughout a tedious journey of above one hun** 
dred and fifty miles, neither must we altogether leave 
them unnoticed. Full an hour before the coach started, they 
were in attendance at the office, placing themselves within a 
circle made by nine ample-sized boxes ; for so determined 
were they to be on the right side as to articles which 
London might not be able to supply, that they had pretty 
well cleared their house of every commodity — the boxes 
were each legibly superscribed " glass," — " keep this side 
uppermost," — " with speed," &c. 

Nothing very material occurred during the first day'K 
journey. On the following morning, an early breakfast 
having been dispatched at the inn where the party had 
slept, the coach was preparing again to start, when the 
usual charges were made for the accommodation received. 
Miss Martha^ having always an eye to " the right side," 
had, for safety, pinned her money within her under gar- 
ment, on the left side ; and it never having occurred to 
her that any fraction of the said sum could be in request 
during her travels, the demand at this moment was unde- 
niably perplexing. In fact, the circ\3latmg medium in 
question held such a delicate position, tlaat it could not 
possibly be approached in the preaeo^^ o^ ^^ -waiter. 
What was to be done? The perplexity ^^ ^^G\x\iaT aa 
extreme, for it could be neither ovevcc^icAe^ x^Q^ ci^\aaxi^^ 
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Fortunately, however, it occurred to Hannah that the 
name of Hussey might not be unknown to the provincial 
coachman. He was summoned forthwith from the box, 
and on being informed, with much agonizing supplication, 
that their worldly wealth had been inadvertently secured 
in one of the nine cases, he good humouredly undertook 
to bail the two ladies, who now with lightene,d hearts 
reascended the " Camperdown," and renewed their way to 
London. 

In due course the vehicle was approaching the mighty 
metropolis, when it took up a passenger, who, from his 
manner and costume, appeared to be a foreigner. He 
talked with fluency, and was remarkable for that perfect 
ease so peculiarly the characteristic of men who have 
seen much of the world. Miss Martha was greatly 
charmed, and so, of course, was Miss Hannah. In fact, 
long before they reached Whitechapel, they had entirely 
placed themselves under the protection of their new 
friend, observing that, as London was so replete with 
fraud and imposition, it would be as well to be on the 
right side, and embrace the services of one so evidently 
a man of honour. Safely the party arrived at the Old 
Angel, when the two aunts, as though at one glance, 
espied Algernon. 

"Ah! Algernon— onr dear Algernon!" cried Martha. 
"How truly delighted we both are to meet you once 
again! 

" Bless us ! we have had a world of trouble ; but 'tis all 
over, thanks to this gentleman.'' 

" Chevalier de Grossy," whispered the stranger. 

" Chevalier de Grossy," importuned Martha. 

" Chevalier de Grossy," followed up Hannah. 

Algernon made his acknowledgments to the stranger 
in behalf of his relations, and the Chevalier, receiving an. 
invitation from the two ladies for the next day, quitted 
them with an air and grace which never could have been 
acquired but in Paris. 

On the arrival of the party in Howland Street, the 

ladies once again confessed the folness of their hearts ; 

J6>r, next to the Lord Mayor and Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

^heir high admiration was Algernon "ttuaaey. TJi^Sa V«- 
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rent was suddenly diverted by a scream from aunt 
Hannah (who on this occasion usurped the privilege of 
screaming first), indicating that one of the nine boxes 
was missing ! They were counted over and over again. 

"One, two, three," said Martha. — "Two, three," re- 
peated Hannah ; still no more than eight could be made 
of the number. 

Algernon hurried back to the office, but returned with 
no favourable tidings. The loss, however, was soon for- 
gotten. Inquiries were made respecting the mansions 
which contained the splendid efforts of their nephew's 
pencil^ of the large sums he had received, and the great 
lords with whom he consorted. 

" My dear aunts," said he, " your affection for me leads 
you sadly into extremes. I am doing well, but not 
greatly. My very existence is not known to above fifty 
persons ; and as to wealth, I look on a guinea as we do 
a Phoenix — much tallied of, but rarely seen." But when 
he afterwards represented the fiiendship he really did 
enjoy in respect of Mr. Wilmington, and the patronage of 
St. James's Square, the congratulations of the two ladies 
were without bounds. 

Algernon's duties occupied him much abroad, espe- 
cially those to his pupil Isabella Malvern. Wilmington 
called about this time in Howland Street, and, as he Was 
accustomed, stepped into one of the apartments, in which 
were seated the two aunts, but their nephew was from 
home. Conversation was soon entered on — ^the subject, 
Algernon — one always interesting to Wilmington ; while 
to Martha and Hannah it was the only one which could 
ever become a subject of conversation at all. 

" Ah 1" cried Martha, "Algernon is not a young man 
to boast of these things ; but we know, Mr. Wilmington, 
what must not be told, namely, that our nephew's repu- 
tation is prodigious !" * 

" Prodigious !" exclaimed Hannah, in the same key. 

" His merits are great," said their visitor, " and success 
in his profession wiU undoubtedly result ; but I was not 
aware his state was already so flattering." 

"Algernon does not desire tVie^fe ^iJto^si^ ^^-s^ \5fc 
much talked about," res][>oiided M.a.x\)[i^, >afcTiXfc\i^A^xN^'^ *^ 
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*' but there is not a day bat some great lord is with him ; 
and the sums of money he receives are positively be- 
wildering." 

" Positively bewildering," appended Miss Hannah. 

Wilmington again expressed his surprise at this intelli- 
gence ; and, it must be confessed, there was a coldness in 
his manner very unusual when speaking of his friend. 
He made several attempts at diverting the conversation; 
but this being impossible — ^two to one were the odds 
against him ; on no other subject would they converse 
than their nephew and his successes, with which Wilming- 
ton was pursued till he took refage in the open street 

It was late in the day when Algernon returned home, 
and a further hour elapsed before he entered the usual 
sitting-room. His &ce was pale, and his whole frame 
agitated. 

" Our dear nephew !" exclaimed aunt Martha. 

"Our dear nephew!" instantaneously uttered aunt 
Hannah. 

" You look iU — ^unhappy — ^what is it ? Your Mend 
Mr. Wilmington has been here this morning, and I pro- 
test we rang a very peal upon your merits — enough to 
make your dieeks bum." 

"You have destroyed me !" exclaimed he. 

" Destroyed you ?" ejaculated aunt Martha. 

"Destroyed youl" reiterated aunt Hannah, an octave 
higher. 

" See — ^read," continued Algernon, throwing a letter on 
the table, and himself into an arm-chair, — " read, read." 

" Dear Mr. Hussby, — My love of candour may possir 
bly lead me sometimes into extremes. You have from 
time to time concealed from me the true state of your 
professional situation. That it is cheering, I congratu- 
late you ; but out of the abundance of your recent pecu- 
niary returns, you might have been induced to aclmow- 
ledge your ob^gation to me on the 26th of last month, 
by an offer at least more honourable to you than that 
which I now discover to have been a subterfuge. I am 
s£j7I willing to remain your sincere friend, 
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We will not dwell at length on the scene which fol- 
lowed. Martha and Hannah, to do them jostice, were 
«as much distressed as Algernon himself, hut still pro- 
testing that, as they had done all for the best, all was for 
the best. To repay Wilmington his money, and that 
immediately, was Algernon's fixed determination ; and 
in the course of that day a letter inclosing ^j guineas, 
was written, wherein, as he could not forbear an expres- 
sion of scorn at the imputation of subterfuge, he mani- 
fested but little desire for further vindication. This 
done, he turned his attention for the last time to the 
miniature of Miss Ellesmere, and it was some consolation 
to him to find he had executed his task with a happy 
effect. 

But Algernon passed a restless night ; and rising 
early, having given directions to his lad to carry his 
letter to Mr. Wilmington at a particular hour, he pro- 
ceeded to the neighbourhood of Brixton, where he had 
some professional engagement. He had not long been 
gone, when the Chevalier de Grossy paid a visit to 
Martha and HannaL Anxious as they were to repair 
the late mischief, they were rejoiced at the prompt atten- 
tion of one so fiimiliar with tiie great and wealthy, and 
desirous of turning this timely acquaintance to Alger- 
non's advantage. 

The first subject of conversation was the loss of one of 
the nine boxes, at which the Chevalier expressed a horror 
so theatrical, that the ladies positively glowed with grati- 
tude. Scarcely could they restrain him from running off 
to the Blue Boar, against which he vowed the full ven- 
geance of the law, and all the thunder of the Secretary 
of State. But for the present this was forgotten. The 
ladies now, in strict confidence, entered on the more pain- 
ful history of the day before — ^told the Chevalier of the 
harsh conduct of the artist's patron, and the wounded 
feelings of their poor relative ; the recital of which so 
shocked their auditor, that he gnashed his teeth and 
capered like a negro under the lash. 

" And though," said Martha, in continuation, " Alger- 
non receives astonishing sums irom. •^To^\^<3'5i& ^x'sss^^s*, 
yet you must he aware, Mr. Cbiev«i\ier ^e Q^yo'S^- — ^^ 
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" Mr. Chevalier de Grossy," interposed Hannah. 

" That there are times when the best gentlemen in the 
. land might require a small matter from a friend. But 
Algernon is as proud as his friend himself, v}e can tell 
him." 

" We can tell him," urged Hannah. 

"And Robert has directions this very morning for 
carrying this inclosure of fifty guineas to his fickle 
friend Mr. Wilmington." 

"Wilmington!" repeated the theatrical Chevalier. 
" What ! Mr. Wilmington, of— of— " 

"Beech Park, Suffolk," said Martha, with quickness. 

"-4^ mon Bieu ! mon Dieu I mem Dieu ! Wilming— 
I have the honour," proceeded the Chevalier, "of this 
gentleman's confidence, and I am thinking, ladies ^" 

" Ah ! if vou would but think, dear Mr. Chevalier de 
Grossy," said Martha. 

"*Tis a pity peculiarities of temper on either side 
should interrupt so sincere a friendship. I will be the 
bearer of this letter myself This misunderstanding I 
<»n reconcile, — and trust me, dear ladies, I will do so." 

On which, the gratitude of the two aunts was again 
in a state of sublimation, and the Chevalier deposited the 
letter in his pocket, with that peculiar sensation of de- 
light, only known to one who has resolved on a charitt^ble 
action. 

"And now," cried Martha, "you are, of course, aware, 
sir, of Mr. Wilmington's approaching union with Miss 
EUesmere ?" ^ 

" At one time I had reason to suspect it would have 
been all ofl^" replied the Chevalier, with ineffable self- 
possession ; " but, de bonne fot-, Wilmington is to be mar- 
ried at last." 

"As you say, remarkably de bonne foi,^^ responded 
Martha ; " and we fiincy we can afford you a little sur- 
prise, which ^but cUd you, Chevalier, ever see her 

picture — her miniature we mean?" 

^^^ever/* responded De Grossy, with great liveliness. 
^^Tben we will indeed surprise you. Mgjenio\i\^ wre.Y> 
^nd we think would not be angry, ^V!!\\o\x ^t«^ VxvVi 
^^^ studio 7*" o J _ J 
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" De hon gre I '* exclaimed he, starting up. " I have 
just five minutes at your command,-7Ju8t five." 

Martha, with Hannah close at her heels, now descended 
to the lower apartment, and the Chevalier followed. 

" Yes, here it is> Chevalier, here it is ! The key is in 
the lock of the scrutoire ; how very fortunate ! Here is 
the miniature of Miss Ellesmere. Did you ever see any- 
thing more beautiful 9 '* 

" No, not in Europe ! " ejaculated De Grossy, as he 
received it tenderly into his hands, — " positively, not in 

Europe ! What bewitching eyes ! what bril -4/t, 

cliarmante ! charmmUe ! ckafrmumJI» /" and he tripped to 
the window, more minutely to examine the treasure in 
question. 

But his attention appeared to be suddenly drawn aside 
by some half-finished work at the other end of the room, 
to which having also drawn the observation of the two 
ladies, he once again moved towards the scrutoire, and 
turning the key therein, exclaimed in a kind of mock 
heroic, — 

" 'Fore Heaven ! we must consign the fair fiancee to 
her solitary chamber — ^there, there ! and believe me, dear 
ladies," continued he, with remarkable playfulness, '' flesh 
and blood would be sometimes safer under lock and key 
also, in this naughty, naughty town." 

Martha here hid her £Eu;e, and Hannah did the same. 
The party now broke up : the aunts to prepare for their 
morning walk, and the Chevalier, as he reminded them, 
' to deliver Algernon's letter to Mr. Wilmington. 

Happy in the consciousness, not only of desiring all for 
the best, but of having effected the same, the two sisters, 
linked arm-in-arm " like a double cherry," presently found 
themselves at the western end of the town. 

" £less us I '* they simultaneously cried, " here we are 
in St. James's Square, and this the residence of Lady 
Betty Malvern. How vastly fortunate ! here is an oppor- 
tunity for thanking her ladyship for her attention to 
Algernon ; well, he deserves it ; Isabella too, sweet ^^ill 
and to convince her also liow eoi^\>%Xi\X^ ^^ Ha» \si^\s^^^ 
thoughts. It will be an error at \e«c&\. oii >i?afc t\^ ^sSsr.T 
BepeatiDg which, they mounteai t\ift ^\i«^^> ^^^ "^^ 
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raising a hand to the knocker, took their joint share in a 
double rap. 

In due course they were ushered up the staircase, and 
into a smaU drawing-room. 

Lady Betty, who was occupied on some work of 
embroidery, rose to receive her visitors, who at first were 
slightly awed ; but a smile from the mistress of the man- 
sion restored them to self-possession. 

'* Lady Betty — Lady Betty Malvern," commenced . 
Martha, ^' we have taken the liberty, as near relatives of 
Algernon— our name is Hussey, Lady Betty '' 

" Hussey, Lady Betty," added Hannah. 

" To express how happy and proud we both are at the 
favour wllch your ladS, an^ indeed your ladyship's 
whole family,' have shown him ; and as Algernon never 
&dls to mention this wherever he may be, we are sure 
your ladyship must allow he feels it." 

" He feels it," affixed Hannah. 

Lady Betty's attention was riveted, but Lady Betty 
said not a word. 

" Your ladyship will be gratified to hear how greatly 
Algernon is in request ; and were it not so, we know very 
well, many and many would be the half-hour he would 
contrive to look in on your ladyship, and Colonel Mal- 
vern, and Miss Isabella too, nor think anything of it, — ^we 
mean not at aU in a professional light." 

Lady Betty here rose, and with a dignity which might 
have become the brow of Juno, said, — 

'* I may perhaps but imperfectly express myself on an 
occasion which I feel to be so extraordinary. My sur- 
prise utterly disables me from a reply best fitting this 
occarrence. I have at least to beg you will not consider 
it necessary to prolong this interview." 

" Oh, indeed, Lady Betty, the trouble is nothing," an- 
swered Martha, not at all comprehending the personage 
before her. " Ceremony with us must be quite out of the 
-question ; to speak the truth, we both hate it." 

" We both hate it," said Hannah. 
-4^ tMsi moment, a sprightly gvxV, Yov^Jl^ «aHft\ae, en- 
^^red the room. Her cheek slightly g^o^e^ m>i\i ^sorgnhs^ 
» beholding visitors. 
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" Miss Isabella Malyem, we presume/' pronounced 
Martha. " How happy — ^we may indeed say how happy 
we both are in this testimony to the truth of Algernon's 
assertion. She is beautiful ! " 

" Miss Malvern," interrupted Lady Betty, " you will 
find me disengaged almost instantly, in the library, if you 
please." 

And away glided the little goddess. 

" Well, lady Betty, upon our words, we both declare 
that your ladyship, as a mother we mean, must naturally 
feel great interest in that child ; and to see her happily 
married — ^for ih<U is the word after all — Juvppily we 
say '\ 

^^Bappily, we say," interposed Hannah. 

*^ Must be your great object on this side the grave ; 
and although we could never approve a young lady of 
rank sacrificing that raiik by manyiBg positively below 
her ; yet if the choice be a gentleman bom — ^for thcut is the 
main question — a gentleman bom " 

" A gentleman bom," assisted Hannah. 

" He takes, as it were, his own natural position." 

" My engagements," interrupted Lady Betty, in a hur- 
ried manner, as she rang the bell, '' totally forbid any 
extension of this proceeding ^" A footman imme- 
diately presented himself 

" Nay, dear Lady Betty, suffer us by no means to 
interfere with any of your domestic arrangements. Con- 
sider us not qwUe as strangers, for Algernon's sake." 

" Mapelson 1" exclaimed Lady Betty, in a tone of voice 
scarcely her own, as she looked towards the footman. 

'^ Dear me ! dear me ! " ejaculated Martha, at this mo- 
ment, " I protest it rains — trains like anything ; but we 
must be going. How monstrous unlucky. Lady Betty. 
Stop ! stop ! " 

Tittering which, she rushed to the drawing-room win- 
dow, which was partly unclosed, and stepping into the 
balcony, began to scream violently for a coach, as a hack- 
ney conveyance was at the very moment ^aasin^. 

" Coach J " exclaimed Martlaa, 

'' Coach I " shouted Harmah, ^\io \>^ >^\:^^ ^^^^ ^'^ 
followed into the above-meiitioiied\i2l^fto\i^« 
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" Coach I here ! here ! — ^at Lady Betty Malvern's.'* 

Lady Betty had quitted the apartment. 

And now descending, in precisely the same state of 
happiness they had entered, the two aunts stepped into 
the vehicle, and pursued, like other heavenly hodies, their 
eastward journey. They reached Howland Street ; and 
the exertions they had made during this day for their 
nephew^s advantage, produced them much satisfaction, so 
that they retired to rest in the pleasing anticipation of 
the morrow. 

And the morrow came ! — " Excidat ilia dies cbvo I " — • 
the morrow came 1 Algernon, more composed, yet far 
from happy, entered not his painting-room till the day 
was somewhat advanced, and was now about to proceed 
with some work of his pencil, when Wilmington was 
announced. 

" Mr. Hussey " said he, almost fiercely, " I present 
- myself here on an occasion which I at once declare has 
given me greater pain than any occurrence t can remem- 
ber. An affront has been passed on a connection of my 
own, which no encouiageme^no favour at my hands, 
could have justified for an instant.'* 

Algernon drew up erect like a crested serpent, and 
Wilmington thus went on : — 

. " My words have reference to the family of Colonel 
Malvern. Is it necessary, sir, to name that visit — appli- 
catioBJ— I know not the terms I should use — ^which took 
place yesterday, in St. James's Square, on your behalf, and, 
I must conclude, with your sanction ? " 

" You will still proceed, sir, if you please,*' said Alger- 
non, calmly. 

Wilmington surveyed him for a moment in fixed 
astonishment, and then resumed, — 

" The transaction to which I allude, was a profession 

of familiarity on your part with the family of Colonel 

Malvern, to which the nearest relative could scarcely in 

propriety be admitted — an insinuation, in short, that you 

Iiad an inhuence of no slight nature over the mind of his 

daughter, and had actually advertised yo\nc^e\£ bar tavoured 

admirer. " 

'' Great God I " exclaimed AlgemoTCi, " ^Wc Ha ^)ko&\ 
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Mr. Wilmington, I implore yon, tell me who — ^where is 
the enemy who would thus destroy me 1 " 

Wilmington was for an instant undecided. 

"The visit was from your relations — ^the ladies now 
staying in your house." 

" My aunts ! " — and he almost screamed in his distress. 

" Yes, Algernon, — ^here we are ! " ejaculated Martha, 
as the door suddenly opened, and discovered the indivi- 
siUle sisters ; " here we are ! Ah ! Mr. Wilmington, 
we knew the Chevalier would make all things comfortable 



agam." 



" Women ! women ! " vociferated Algernon, " in mercy 
tempt me not farther ? " 

" Tempt you, Algernon ! " 

" Tempt you, Algernon ! " 

" What — ^what is the meaning of this," continued the 
sobbing Martha, " after the pains we both took to con- 
vince Lady Betty how partial you were to the whole 
family ? Have we not done everything for the best 1 " 

Here Algernon groaned &om his heart's core. 

"And can you behave with so much harshness, 
Mr. Wilmington, after the trouble the Chevalier has had 
• in returning you that ugly loan of fifty guineas, as he 
did 1 " 

" Fifty guineas as he did," energetically added Hannah. 

" The Chevalier ? " demanded Wilmington ; " to whom 
do these ladies refer 1 " 

" To whom ? why to the Chevalier de Grossy himself," 
cried the yet sobbing lady, *• who imdertook to deliver 
Algernon's inclosm*e into your own hands. Surely our 
request was an error on the right side." 

" On the right side," wept Hannah. 

Algernon could now scarcely be called himself, but 
gnashing his teeth, he thrust his hands violently through 
his abundant locks, and stared on vacancy. Wilmington 
began to feel a spark of pity ; he also began to suspect 
poor Algernon had been the double victim of chance and 
design. 

''Mr, Wilmington," said "kie, mwmAi^i, ^^^vT '^'^ 
longer possible to contend agamst ^^e\^^^ ^"^^^^^^^^ 
suocessfdlly conspired to my \mdova^- ^\l^\. v x^^ 

i> 
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your regard, would aJmosfc render me indifferent to what- 
ever can now befall me !'* 

The two aunts here set up a cry so audible, that had 
Wilmington attempted to speak, not a syllable could have 
been heard. At length, however, he said, " Mr. Hussey, 
I may have been — yes, sinoerely do I hope I home been 
wrong. Let me again have an opportunity for seeing 
you — to-morrow. Come, I will take my miniature,*' 
added he, more confidentially, " and to-morrow you shaJl 
know my opinion." 

Mechanically rising, Algernon moved to the scrutoire, 
and unlocking it, passed his hands hastily over various 
articles therein. 

" The min — Miss — Mr. Wilmington — ^I know not ^" 

And then, as he scattered the said articles on either side, 
"Merciful Judge ! " implored he, "why am I tormented 
thus? The miniature — the miniature of Miss Elles- 
mere 1 " 

" The miniature, Algernon 1 " clamoured Martha. 

" The miniature, Algernon ? " reiterated Hannah. 

" Free me from torture ! — ^where is the thing, I ask ? " 
On which he would have rushed furiously towards them, 
but was withheld by Wilmington. 

Uniting in one piercing shriek, the two aunts dropped 
into the same chair. 

" Is it then lost, Mr. Hussey ? " demanded Wilmington. 

" Lost % why, ay ! — ^all, all is lost ! " shouted he, fran- 
ticly, — " all life possessed or promised ! ** 

" For goodness, frighten us not so ! " said the weeping 
Martha. " Miss £llesmere's picture is not lost ; we can 
tell that, and the ChevaUer can t^ll that ; fipr he locked 
it safe in the scrutoire with his own hands, and made a 
speech upon it too— -did the Chevalier.** 

" The what — ^the who % " screamed Algernon ; " that 
ruffian cut-purse ?-— £or such I swear he is. Hear them ! 
— see them — sir-^these women ! Tell them I am driven 
from my homo — ^my country I *' 

Wilmington, really apprehensive something of a serious 
nature was about to happen, felt himself called on in pure 
liumanity to interfere. He could no longer doubt the 
ininiature had been stol^i^ ^ ^^t the loss of it> which ttfc 
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any other time would have been his own one for playing 
the madman, was now forgotten in anxiety for his 
friend. 

" No, Mr. Hussey," exclaimed he, " your name, your 
reputation shall be spotless before the world, as I myself 
believe them." And he hurried Algernon from the apart- 
ment, who scarcely seemed conscious of his removal. 

It would be quite needless to observe that our friends 
in Howland Street had seen the last of the Chevalier de 
Grossy. 

'* *Ti8 idle all — moons roll on moons away — 
And Conrad comes not— came not since that day." 

'' I will not quit you till these wounds are closed." Such 
were the last words of Wilmington to Algernon Hussey. 
And all within a brief time was again well, with this ex- 
ception only, that the artist could never be persuaded to 
resume his duties in the Malvern £unily. One thing we 
must not neglect to mention. On the very day before 
Wilmington's marriage with Miss EUesmere, Algernon 
breathlessly entered his friend's apartment, forcing into his 
grasp the regretted miniature ! It had accidentally caught 
his eye in some pawnbroker's shop-window near Holbom, 
whence he instantly recovei^ it ; and so truly rejoiced 
were both Mends, that they actually separated without^ 
one thought on the missing diamonds. The two aunts 
once again arrived at Leek, but without the loss of ano- 
ther box. Their quotidian occupation of doing " all for 
the best" was for many months as much their delight as 
ever. One only protest could prevail, and the hour was 
come. Assailed by the same malady, they expired on the 
same day, and were buried in the same grave 1 
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STRANGE INCIDENTS AT HOME AND 

ABROAD. 

The £ulure of a long-established Baltic firm at 
Kingston-upon-Hull fell heavily on its respected master, 
Mr. Dangerfield, a man approaching seventy years of age. 
This occurrence took place in 1789, a period distinguished 
from our own, rather by the remarkable changes the social 
world has since undergone, than by any great chronologic 
remoteness ; and our recent generations appear as abruptly 
to have put off one set of dress and manners for another, 
as a drama takes up or disposes of a scene in a far country, 
by the mere shifting of the canvass. 

It will be now necessary to retrace the causes of the 
above event. 

Mr. Hartop, senior clerk in the house of Dangerfield 
and Co., had been originally drafted from a swarm of 
" grey-coated gnats," or parish urchins, by a certain long- 
sighted attorney, and thereupon taken under the protec- 
tion of his professional wing. The boy's duties were to 
turn his hand to anything — a kind of universal agency, 
in which the little " Crichton " won all the reward which 
applause and promises are apt to bestow. His pay, other- 
wise, was but small ; yet there was always, something in 
his very occupations which produced a sense of remune- 
ration in the mind of the lad ; for he could not but per- 
ceive his master was unapproachable in chicane ; that he 
could find the blind side even of an eagle, and that a 
needle's point was in fact no type of his practice. These 
observations sweetened wonderfully the labours of a youth 
like Hartop, who, when at the parochial school, would 
always prefer cheating a companion out of sixpence him- 
self, to receiving a shilling from his godfe.ther the pub- 
Ucan, who had only cheated others. 
^ jBut great men are sometimea the s]^ort of unforeseen 
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accidents, as the illustrious Mai'cellus, who, after achieving 
many mighty projects by dint of hard fighting, was at last 
overthrown in fancied security. In such wise was the 
check-mate of Hartop's first master ; for he who had been 
able to beat the parson at quarter sessions in the morning, 
and prove more than his match at '' put " in the after- 
noon, was at length detected in receiving one sum of 
money in trust, and paying over another in fraud, in the 
.course of some professional transaction — a piece of every- 
day malversation, and scarcely above the dexterity of a 
country appraiser. 

But amongst those more particularly awakened to a 
sense of virtuous indignation at this piece of rascality, was 
the very boy Hartop ; his astonishment £Eir surpassed that 
of any other person in Hull, and the interest he felt in 
those who might have been victims to the long-practised 
frauds of the attorney was excessive. Having, however, 
about the same period, transacted some little roguery on 
his own account (the amusement of his leisure hours), in 
which a plain seafaring man was the dupe> he contrived 
to shift the brunt to the shoulders of his convicted guar- 
dian, which could not materially . damage one already 
bowed low by the weight of infamy. 

Here, then, terminated the first stage of Hartop's pro- 
gress ; but his abilities, and, what was still more incon- 
testable, his address, offered such strong appeals to public 
commiseration at Ida bereavement, that he was not long 
without new friends, and amongst them Mr. Dangerfield, 
who, as he was now making rapid advances into the vale 
of years, would fam assign the up-hill path of business to 
some one more vigorous than himsel£ No one could be 
better fitted to the old gentleman's purpose than the poor 
stranded Hartop ; in fact, he seemed to feel Providence 
had made a special interference in the matter. An 
engagement, therefore, was the result, and the houseless 
boy introduced forthwith into the counting-house of the 
first merchant in Hull. 

Mr. Dangerfield was a widower, having but one child, 
a daughter, who was about Btoiop's age. Margaret was 
decidedly a handsome girl — a dark, striking bea»fc^ — ^ 
"demarche ais6e, port noble, pied •geMYX."" — ^i^c^<6\>»:^^^»^^ 
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the Tagus could scarcely match her;—- ^me who paused 
not to cheat you of your heart, but at once robbed you of 
it ; which, having appropriated, like all ill-gotten wealth, 
was speedfly abueed. 

Hartop found his way almost as soon into the confi- 
dence of the merchant, as into his counting-house. Alike 
distinguished for observation, assiduity, aud despatch, he 
was invaluable, and so punctual in his movements, that 
those of the town clock might have been regulated by 
them. The direction of the firm in a short time devolved 
absolutely on him — ^he represented its credit and prose- 
cuted its claims^ so that at length, the only person known 
or thought of in the house of Dangerfield, was Mr. 
Hartop. 

In the service of his late master the attorney, our 
adventurer had had various opportunities for forming an 
acquaintance with the affairs of his neighbours, and 
amongst them, the real state and condition of a burly 
grazier, who had been accounted marvellously well to do 
in the world ; a report which turned out by no means 
inccHTect, although he had been for some years a client of 
the unrolled attorney. His wife had just found leisure 
to bless him with one child, a daughter ; for with the 
exception of a short absence from domestic afiEairs, which 
the event of a lying-in usually exacts, the good woman 
had scarcely been out of the latchen four hours together 
since her wedding-day. 

The above inquiry being thus satisfactory, it forcibly 

struck Hartop he should have no objection to make the 

young lady his wife. True, he did not love her ; but in all 

probability she would be wealthy, and in that case he 

should love her ; while the affection which riches begets 

would have the virtue of constancy, which is far more 

than beauty or accomplishments could have any right to 

expect ; as the first will fade, and the operation of years 

render the latter monotonous. Besides which, the lady, 

as he had understood, was sickly ; any neglect, therefore, 

OJ2 bia part, Providence, in all probability, would step in 

to assist, and by taking her entireVy to \t«^, wes^^-^ 

Iter a better alimony than either liie, or \si^ftfe^t>K\a^at\^, 

^^d presume to promise. Having, t^ieteioTe, «X.\«ii^^ 
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a short consultation with the most vigilant firiend he had 
in the world, — ^namelj himself, — he went so far as to settle 
the very day of his murriage ; which haying done with 
much complaoeaey, he rose, with the determination of 
making the yontg lady's acquaintance, a preliminary step 
which until now had not troubled his deliberations. 

This, howevei, was soon accomplished, for Hartop, who 
had the art of picking the wards of the most complicated 
human sagacity, vas not long in unlocking the confidence 
of the grazier, i^ch, in fact, he found nearly as ductile 
as that of the merchant himself The time he expended 
on the farmer wa£ certainly not great, but he made the 
most of it, as some prudent persons will make ten shillings 
go as far as a guinea. He visited him at the most advised 
times ; as when a Highland drove had been just brought 
to his pastures ; hisswine teady to farrow ; and invariably 
presented him with the county gazette. This, with un- 
qualified commmendition of his treatment of cattle (not 
forgetting to make it vt the expense of every other grazier 
in the shire), won tb old gentleman's heart in about 
three weeks ; and haviig in the mean time presented the 
good wife with six botles of old Jamaica rum, he con- 
sidered he had done qdte enough. The young lady's 
consent he knew would ie easy, for she was a very pliant 
child, and in every respec the counterpart of her mother, 
with the exception only € being a few years younger ; 
but sickness had so invadd her, that on many days she 
looked the elder. 

Mr. Dangerfield highly \pproved of the match, and 
Hartop having been now soie years in the worthy mer- 
chant's service, under the fie terms already stated, the 
old gentleman would at tims good-humouredly declare, 
that " verily John Hartop wa far better acquainted with 
the af&irs of the firm than h himself ;" an observation 
which undoubtedly did great cidit to his placid surmises ; 
for none could have been muh nearer the truth. He 
took this opportunity, therefc©, of saying he had for 
some time contemplated giving Hartop a share in. bis^ 
business ; but this Hartop, ior »xife xeaacsti <st c}^<st^^"«2!®w- 
tireJjr refused. " No, deaxeal «?;' ei^jtS^vo^sAL ^ii^^ >i^^ss^ 
man in all the wanuttv oi gi».\.V^<ie % ^ iox >Ct^^ ^^'^^^ 
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am indeed satisfied ; my poor endeavours are already 
amply rewarded ; suffer me, my kind benefactor, by 
longer service, better to merit so liberal an offer." 

This speech at once brought tears into the eyes of the 
old man. He pressed the youth to his besom, and called 
on God to prosper his future days. The result was, he 
made Hartop a most handsome douceur towards the for- 
mation of his matrimonial establishment^ which, with a 
certain sum the grazier thought fit to advance, " until it 
should please Heaven to take him," as le said, opened a 
fair prospect to the connubial country. 

In due time the marriage was solemnized. The wedding 
day passed as most of them do, — " all ladBs and gentlemen 
concerned" in their best clothes, best looks, and best 
behaviour ; and Hartop, who had never seen so much of 
his wife as on that morning, offered hermany civilities on 
the score of the ceremony. 

About this period a certain personage — Sir William 
Bazleton — ^took up his abode in the nrfghbourhood, renting 
a small tenement, which he called ashooting-box, for the 
purpose of following that or any <ther sport which his 
inclination might suggest. Sir Yilliam was of an old 
but needy faimly ; the improvidence of his father had 
materially impoverished the estat' j but what his thought- 
lessness had only begun, the vi^es of the son most tho- 
roughly accomplished; for witjin three years from the 
heir's taking possession, he wa^ot worth a guinea. Sir 
William had not become viciois by fatal example alone, 
for he was depraved by natures^ his term of pupilage was 
but of short duration, and h became a master early in 
the school of sinfulness. Th^ hazard-table had but half- 
satisfied him by merely yieldj^g the proceeds of success, 
for his full content was to kyt)w he had left his opponent 
a beggar ; the triumph of Inholy passion was not yet 
complete till misery doggedjthe footsteps of his victim. 

To such a person, the abactions of Margaret were of 
the highest order. Her bjtuty, which wanted only that 
feminine character to renJer it perfect, was by this very 
defection the more agreeajte in the eyes of Sir William ; 
frAjYe a certain sajapicioiy which for some tVniL©"i^«ia^\i»A 
settled on her fame, was f him a very "beauty-s^o^. oTi\i«t 
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figure. Her freedom of deportment, and total contempt 
of parental restraint, tended easilj to an early mutual 
acquaintance ; their tastes assimilated ; and by a kind of 
freemasonry of sentiment, they seemed perfectly to under- 
stand the secret of each other's happiness. Margaret was 
also the only child of the most considerable merchant in 
Hull, a fact which, tending to multiply the baronet's 
designs, suggested also the most intrinsic results. Their 
ftiendship had been formed in secret, and their inter- 
course was still clandestine ; for Sir William well knew 
that his manners, pleasing as they were to the daughter, 
would be by no means acceptable to the fEither ; but, pos- 
sibly, by first leading her silently into error, he might at 
last be accepted through the very disgraceful necessity of 
the case. As for Margaret, though ambitious of conquest, 
she had never sighed for matrimony ; a reclaimed rake 
she considered as any other reclaimed animal, but a 
tame creature— ^/er^c natwrd were alone worthy of ad- 
miration. 

But Margaret, who had long taken the lead in the 
" battue" against the entire breed of bachelors, having 
brought them down singly and in coveys, so that there 
was not a head of game left to any female shot in the 
whole congregation of St. , began to turn her atten- 
tion in a new direction. Hartop had become a married 
man ; and although she would have despised a triumph 
over a mere clerk in her father's house, yet he had also 
become a very considerable personage in the borough, 
while the " married man " offered the prospect of pleasing 
variety to her sports of the field ; for ensnaring the affec- 
tion of a husband &om his wife, must surely be a far 
higher achievement than merely beating into her toils 
whole flights of starveling bachelors ; while it afforded an 
opportunity for making one of her own sex miserable, 
against the whole of which she had long vowed the most 
implacable distaste. 

Wary had been the steps of Hartop from the very 
poor-house cradle. Hia onward covxs^ \i%i^. T^ts^^st^'fefsa. 
endangered by smy blunderinga oi t\i'& ^'^^^ ^">kv'2o. ^"^^^ 
Jong ranked him high in the array oi «aas^^^ \ "^^ ^^ 
evident favour with whicli Margaret ii.o^ xe^^^^^ ^^ 
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was a severe trial to his moral fiustnesses. He was trem- 
bling on the defence. His affections were entirely his 
own, but his state of man subject to a fearful hazard. His 
deportment to his wife, however, underwent no change ; 
he was still respectful, and sometimes courteous ; and as 
the lady herself was by no means of an ardent constitu- 
tion, she was quite persuaded that her own state was 
precisely that essential empyrean which has afforded 
matter of immortality to so many beautiful poets. 

Mrs. Hartop in the second year of her marriage pro- 
duced a son, a circumstance which also produced much 
satisfaction to her husband; for he had begun to be 
mortally tired of taking his wife abroad ; and this event, 
following on a sickly constitution, most opportunely sug- 
gested a most commendable reason for never taking her 
abroad again. 

But a circumstance now happened which, in having 
eluded the calculation of Hartop himself mi^t fiBdrly be 
deemed out of the very orbit of events ; and this was the 
second marriage of the grazier, within five months from 
the burial of his first wife. The death of this lady had 
been occasioned by a surfeit, brought on by her wilful 
superintendence in the cooking an Irish stew, a dish 
of which Hartop was immoderately fond. She had 
exerted her endeavours on the occasion with undeniable 
success, and, like an old Roman, died in the midst of 
glory. The grazier, to do him justice, mourned for her 
loss as much as a grazier could do ; and in all probability 
would never have dreamt of a second mate, had it not 
been whispered him, that the fair one now in question 
had more than once dreamt of him. This individual was 
from a neighbouring grass &rm, remarkable for its fatness 
and fecundity ; and if bulk alone was evidence of worth, 
the good grazier might indeed have pronounced he had 
gained a prize — she was positively the very richness of 
the soil. 

But alas! artful, covetous, and followed by needy 
relatives, she had marked the poor grazier for her own, 
from the very moment the Irish surfeit had achieved its 
domestic victory ; triumphing in her turn over the farmer 
of homed cattle, she became ^ second partner, and was 
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now exliibiting every indication of having lost as little 
time in meeting his longings as a fstther. 

To Hartop this was indeed a portentous sign in the 
heavens he had studied. The fabric of ages was destroyed, 
and the system of unwearied watch^ilness but mere 
vexation of spirit. Having opened the flood-gates of his 
ire in invectives, which might have swept the very farm 
itself from the snr&ce of the land, he was restored again 
to the calm dead sea of his true nature. His views on 
the grazier were obscured, blotted for ever, and the only 
sati^action left him was the removal of all restraint in 
respect of his deportment towards the lady, his own wife, 
whom he now began to treat with every avowed demon- 
stration of hatred, which was quite refreshing after so 
many months of irksome dissimulation. 

But the great change had suggested further delibera- 
tions, and in the dark recesses of his mind fresh matter was 
at work. For the present, however, he was inde&tigable 
in the bu^ness of the house ; early and late was he 
engaged on some portion of its affairs, whilst its remotest 
correspondent received resaewed advices, and all liabilities 
were rigidly enforced. 

Margaret, who had noticed the matrimonial current 
not quite so placid as it was wont to be, placed all the 
discomfort to the account of her own charms, which, like 
those of Phryne, she would fain declare more absolute 
than the laws of Greece. Hartop, the hardy Scythian, 
she believed, was near crouching at her feet; and as 
triumph alone had been aU the plumage she coveted, she 
turned abruptly from the barbarian to the more polished 
tributary of the dashing baronet. 

It was on one of those brilliant mornings at the opening 
of the year, when nature robed more delicately white than 
any bride we remember to have seen, — ^when the sun, but 
a short time in the heavens, disclosed the kingly oak in a 
coat of spangles, and the sportive river vaulting over 
those bounds between which it had late so languidly crept, 
that Margaret descended from the baronet's phaeton, at 
the verge of a meadow which lay between the premises 
of Mr. Bangerfield and the mam \i\^^«3» ^<Qrwv^%\ss. 
healtb, exulting in the holiday oi ^ovx^X «ai^ wi\aisw\&^^^^ 
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doubtj by the contest of warm phrases which had just 
taken place between herself and companion^ she looked at 
this moment a Idvia or an Agrippina ! 

Having kissed her hand to her charioteer, who was 
expressing his state of the forsaken as though he had 
picked up his lesson at the opera, she was now advancing 
to the path which led directly to her father's house. 
Hartop was at that instant coming from an opposite 
direction ; and Margaret, who had watched the baronet 
safe off the confines of the plain, loitered as though 
suddenly touched by the splendour of the scene. She 
paused as one held in admiration of Kature and her 
works, but with the inward belief that the only claim 
the goddess had to any homage at all, was centred in 
herself. 

Hartop had reached the spot on which she was stand- 
ing. " Miss Dangerfield," said he, accosting her. 

" Dear ! Mr. Hartop," cried she, in a sort of embarrass- 
ment which would have added something to the fame of 
a Pritchard or a Olive, " how you startle me ! " 

" You were in meditation, then ?" 

" I was thinking, Mr. Hartop, that our beauteous 
woods are under a cruel lawj which deprives them of their 
warmest clothing at the very season they need it most." 
Having said which, and discharged a glance at him which 
was intended to transfix him quite, she was moving on. 

" Pardon me," interrupted Hartop, in a manner new 
as it was impressive, " chance has here conceded me what 
diligence has hitherto failed to procure — an opportunity 
like this. Margaret, listen to me." 

A slight paleness overspread her countenance as he 
spoke, and she suffered him to take her hand, while he 
further addressed her. 

" Margaret, listen to me. You are yet young ; but 
long has been the day of your dishonour. Blessed with 
an outward form in which the proudest might have 
rejoiced ; endowed with faculties which, aiding a generous 
spirit, might have won for you boundless admiration, you 
have used these advantages for the basest traffic. Trea- 
cherous and cruel to the sex t^^* claims you, you have 
gained but the scorn of our& ^^ the altar of a sinful 
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vanity, you have sacrificed your neighbour's peace. Such 
is the sum of the cruel, base coquette ! Margaret, listen. 
Me — me you have deemed not unworthy of pursuit ; 
what you have sought you have gained, but never will I 
swell your troop of victims. They take their own rewards ! 
I love you, Margaret ! You have won me, lady ; and if 
there be a vow yet more solemn than the resolute heart 
of man has ever pledged, by that I swear you shall 
endure me !" 

" Mr. Hartop !" exclaimed his terrified listener, " what 
wild ofience is this ? What is this language ? Let me fly 
and proclaim at once this outrage." 

" Do so !" retorted Hartop, with a smile of calm secu- 
rity — " do so ! a word — a breath of mine shall cover you 
with shame, and brand you with a fJBdsehood. See ! see !" 
continued he, in the old cunning of his nature — " see ! 
Margaret, the value of character — ^for that have I laboured, 
and laboured with success — renounce me, and tell them 
all how passionately I love you. Think you that poor 
remnant of credit, which may yet cling to you, will avail 
you one instant against the lifted finger of my denial 1 
Tell them that I love you ; tell them that we must fly — fly, 
Margaret, together." 

" Fly!" repeated Margaret, recoiling with a look of 
scorn, which the speaker rather than the sentiment pro- 
voked. " Fly, and with thee ! the daughter of the first 
merchant in this city I" 

" At least, then, listen to me further," said Hartop, as 
he fixed his resolute gaze on the indignant beauty. " The 
house of * Dangerfield,* Madam, is on the eve of bank- 
ruptcy — within a few weeks domestic ruin will surround. 
Nay — Margaret, I understand you ; but my books will 
bear the msdice of inquiry — against Hartop, not a fraction 
will appear in question. Yet, Margaret, he has been 
careful — ^frugal— and has the means to uphold and succour 
the idol whom now he gazes on. Oh ! Margaret, mine is 
not the passion of a day, but the anguish which, timf^ 
has wound about my heart. "HL^aac Tii<ft,V5 VJosaS^* — -*^ \xss«i^ 
the danger, destitution, ^\i\c\i ww«A. ^wx— "^1 ^"^"^^^ 
world which presently wiW Ios^^l ^o>x -wV^to. ^^.'^^^Si.x^^ 

And throw yon off to perish.'* 
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Terror had evidently o'erspread the counteDance of his 
hearer. She was near sinking to the earth — " Bnin ! 
ruin 1" she repeated, in tremulous accents, " but what — 
what hope have I in thee ? Have you not a wife, Har- 
top 1 — ^ties which " 

" Hold, Margaret !" interrupted he, with his wonted 
calmness — " of these you should have thought when first 
you marked me as a victim to your arts — do not prate of 
conscience ; duty, you have lived only to despise ; nor 
challeuge me upon those very grounds which you have 
sown with bitterness." 

" Hartop ! " exclaimed Margaret, as though suddenly 
restored to a sense of pride—" quit me, quit me, slanderer. 
It cannot — cannot be ! *tis a vile, base scheme^ and there 
is yet one who shall avenge me !" 

"And who is he?" demoded Hartop, perfectly 
unmoved. 

" Sir "William Bazleton — who has this morning offered 
me his hand." 

" Sir William Bazleton T repeated he, in a tone of 
pointed derision — " Sir WiDiam Bazleton ! and will he, 
the sordid, skulking dependent on hourly cunning, for a 
day of liberty — bankrupt in reputation and exposed in 
fraud — ^the taunt of station and the rabble's jeer — when 
this ruin shall o'ertake you (aa presently itU), when 
they on whom you have trampled and heaped insults 
shall trample in their turn and savagely repay their debt 
of scorn — think you this shattered braggart will raise 
a finger for your aid, or advance one step to shelter 
your' 

" Oh ! spare me — spare me, Hartop," cried Margaret, 
in a burst of tmfeigned agony, as though some maddening 
recollection at that moment had taken possession of her 
senses — "spare me this terrible suspicion! — ^what can 

I do r 

" live ! honoured — cherished — ^in one heart, loved and 
cherished ! Margaret/' again exclaimed Hartop, passion- 
ately, " in one bosom dwell securely, proroerously.'' 

" Baadeton !" ejaculated the terrified Margaret, "can it 
be possible ! — the world the merciles3^ exulting world — 
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save me from that !" and she clasped her hands with the 
violence of one despairing. 

" I will — I will ! " said he, with equal energy. 

" My father — my aged, sinking father ! '* continued 
Margaret abstractedly — " he will die— he will die ! Har: 
top, leave me — leave me, I say !*' 

*' Your father ! " repeated he, in a tone of measured 
severity — " your &ther ! Margaret, what cant — what 
puling artifice is this !— your father ! When had he ever 
cause to bless the tender vigilance of a child ? — Never 1 
When rejoiced you in his prosperity or partook his sorrows? 
— ^Never I A stranger — a willing, froward stranger have 
you been to every dictate of his heart, a contemner of his 
confidence. Selfish and unfilial, when did you ever forego 
one idle pleasure to assuage his solitude or beguile a tear ? — 
Never 1 never ! — ^and do you now, when danger, ruin, 
inevitable ruin, is at your heels "" 

" Oh 1 C€u^ me — crush me at once 1 " uttered the 
frantic beauty, " but do not torture me. Bazleton ! 
impossible— the world, indeed ! " 

" Torture you ! Oh ! Margaret, believe how willingly 
I would restore you to your court of spells — to your 
career of joy. Trust me, and I wilL Listen to me," 
continued he, in accents intended to inspire implicit con- 
fidence. '^ Creditors are sometimes generous, turning 
their just demands to gifts and benefits. Your Other's 
wants will not be contemned ; your very flight will be 
as an appeal to their humanity, and the desertion of a 
child will purchase the protection of strangers for the 
£sither. Nay, start not, Margaret — ^but such it will be. 
Let no pernicious, sickly sentiment, qualities which yet 
you have despised, stand now in the only path which 
opens to your safety. Oh ! think again from what you 
will be snatched — for what you will be preserved ! — ^the 
full enjoyment of your heart's best ambition — the marvel, 
tlie admiration of the crowd 1" 

LifJEtmous as was this address, and urged by a manner 
that but ill concealed the deadly promptings which gave 
it utterance, it was still calculated to the purpose. The 
vain, frail heart of his victim, quailing one moment inths^ 
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awful recollection of crimes already past, could yet be 
hurried into deeper accoimtabilities by the coarse language 
of pestiferous adulation. They fled together. 

Five years fit>m the above events, revolutionary France 
was passing through her fiery ordeal. The !Reign ot 
Terror had commenced, and the regenerated land was 
undergoing her latest throes of suffering and shame. 
The Convention was daily sitting. In Paris, but more 
especially in certain provinces, exterminations and mas- 
sacres en mcCsse were perpetrated in the name of Liberty 
and the Nation. At Nantes, the in&mous Carrier, under 
authority of the company of Marat, was executing 
vengeance on the unhappy Vendeans, in all the vast variety 
of form — ^by fire, and sword, and flood. 

Within a low vaulted chamber of the Boufiay prison of 
that city, was standing the chief jailer, with eyes intent on 
the expiring embers of a log. His castume was a strange 
medley of fis occupation and the new-&ngled citizen — 
the squalid and the tawdry ; but there was an undeniable 
ferocity of feature, which acquitted all doubt as to his 
perfect fitness for the appointment he held. For a while 
he stood in the act of watching, or rather listening ; then 
started forward, as though apprehending some intruder. 

*' Two hours I not home ! senseless, draggle sluggard ! " 
muttered he, as he tossed the flickering ashes on the 
hearth with the rusty point of a bayonet. " Curse on all 
gapers ! " At this moment a sharp knock was heard at 
the entrepdt. * Oh ! ho ! " exclaimed he, hastening to 
the wicket, which he had scarce time to unbolt before the 
knock was repeated, with new impatience. 

" HoUo, sloth r 

A woman now presented herself, on whose brow the 
stamp of anger was forcibly impressed. Her gesture was 
threatening, which acquired additional force by her stately 
form. Her fieatures were fine, but not feminine. 

" Quick ! quick 1 the louis-d*or !'* roared citizen-jailer 
Hartop. " The money ! " 

Margaret (for it was indeed she) replied not, but looked 
a^ the speaker with an eye of defiance, so new and 
nnuBual, that he verily recoiled. 
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" Is it so, to the last ? *' uttered she, in measured tones ; 
" and the last, believe me, it shall be. Trampled have I 
been — ^now duped, betrayed ! Despicable coward I Each 
day an instrument to your selfish ends : and now, for a 
palt,7 sum. mj life-my blood most i^ngle with the 
public carnage of tj^is wretched city ! The assignats ! ** 
continued she, " soh, the coward delivers to a woman, for 
public issue, the bungling forgeries of his filthy crew — to 
a woman, who might have bled for it in the common 
streets !" 

"'Tis false, idiot!" cried he. "What of Du Plaint 
where is the coin — or where, where the assignats 1 " 

" In the custody of him you would have sacrificed." 

" Du Plain has them, then," inwardly repeated Hartop. 
" Ha, ha ! he must be silenced. And for you, Madge ^" 

"Must be silenced, too," interrupted she. "I know 
your thoughts. One of two events have you dastardly 
awaited here," continued she, in emphatic tones; "the 
louis-d'or in safety, or my mangled body." 

" Nor will I be baffled," replied the jailer, with dogged 
ferocity. Margarq^b here laughed aloud, at which, trans- 
ported with rage, Hartop grasped her by the arm, and 
cast her with violence against the wicket. 

At this moment one of those piercing yells was heard 
without, which indicated the approach of victims to the 
prison cells. The heavy mingling footfalls announced 
the rabble at hand. Hartop, suddenly recalled to his 
office, turned to the fatal aperture of the prison, to 
receive the decrees of accusation against the new 
prisoners, and now hurried them in a drove to their 
last lodging, destined for sacrifice on the morrow. This 
piece of duty was, as usual, soon performed, and finding 
on his return that Margaret had disappeared, he threw 
himself into his iron seat and became buried in thought. 

Five years had been an eventful episode in the lives of 
Hartop and Margaret. On their flight from England, the 
guilty pair proceeded to Paris, where they easily partook 
of that popular excitement which was fast hurrying into 
the depths of crime. They here led a life of indvil^'^'j^^^ 
of riot, and wild dreams of fatuxo a^^;Nai^M.^'DCL^'o^»* ^^^aa 
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temperament of Hartop, hitherto so characterized by 
wariness and caution, seemed strangely to undergo a 
change. He threw himself into all new chances of the 
times, and mingled with all the guilty frivolities that 
marked the period Play, and the madness of the gam- 
ing-table, wluch in England had possessed no power over 
his deliberations, in Paris held him in absolute subjection. 
Nor was his unhappy partner less infatuated ; but in the 
two beings, disasters and ill success, which were not £a.r 
in the distance, had different effects. In Hartop they 
seasoned a nature well designed to that course of cruelty 
which was £s»t advancing, and in Margaret produced 
impulses of morbid self-reproach and sudden paroxysms of 
false generosity. 

Hartop was a witness to the frightful tragedy of 1792, 
and a professed S3nnpathizer with all that was enacted. 
To the sanguinary Marat, no one could be more fitting; 
and Gitoyen Anglais Hartop was presently enrolled a 
member of that fraternity, whose justice was general 
plunder, and whose religion, eternal deep. 

But the death of Msurat was a heavy blow to our ad- 
venturer, whilst enormous and repeated losses at play 
were bringing him to the brink of ruin. 

Two years more, the brave struggles of the Yendeans 
were coming to a close, and the bitter defeat at Savemay 
brought the country to entire subjection. Hartop, now 
goaded by extremes, was ready £[>r any duty the " public 
safety" might demand. Commissioned forthwith to 
Nantes, he was invested with the noble office of principal 
jailer to the Boufiay prison. At once, a witness, an 
agent, a participator, as occasions might demand, he sus- 
tained his part, in the name of the " Bevolutionary Com- 
mittee," in the manglings on the bulk-heads, fusillades in 
the meadows, and suffocations in the stream — ^the mtirdersy 
in fact, of citizens, priests, and women ! The vain spirit 
of his paramour, cowenng under such scenes, seemed to 
be losing all trace of the charities of her sex; for 
these, which prosperity had made callous, the hand of 
adversity had nearly eradicated. In bursts of sorrow, 
she dragged out her daily existence— -exhibitions rather of 
mortidcation than penitence. 
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Hitherto Hartop bad seen but little reason for with- 
holding any of his multifieirious dealings from the know- 
ledge of Margaret : on the contrary, while in Paris, he 
had often found her ready wit, and adroit management, of 
some service in many Ictche proceedings ; and as her 
person had been always highly attractive, he had not 
unfrequently profited by this influence ; for the fascina- 
tions of the sex are frequently as stupifying as the fumes 
of wine. But those tinselled days were gone, and he had 
now allied himself with new associates, whose traffic 
demanded quite another lioe of discretion ; and Hartop, 
the sworn Mend of the Bepublic, — ^this jailer of Nantes, — 
was now leagued with a scoundrel knot of common 
forgers. 

To have trusted Margaret in these new avocations, 
would have been to put himself unnecessarily in her 
power, while, by withholding this confidence, he might 
some day protect himself by dexterously thrusting her 
into the gap o£ danger. 

The only confidant he had in the prison, was one more 
perhaps of necessity than choice, and yet one useful in 
his precipitous path. This man was a negro — one of the 
emancipated West-India slaves, and now citizen of the 
Bepublic — a fierce, stalworth fellow, of gigantic height, and 
proportionate strength. His features were of the most 
forbidding African cast, whilst a deep scar over one cheek, 
and crisp hair somewhat grey, gave him a most revolt- 
ing aspect. This cut-throat was familiarly called " Le 

Hartop, on the day we have above recorded, had basely 
commissioned Margaret with certain forged assignats, 
directing her to the house of a M. Du Plain, banker and 
merchant, for the purpose of negotiating them to the 
highest advantage. Her delay, as we have seen, had 
rendered him nervous, apprehensive — he knew not what 
might be the upshot ; for at this e][)och few things were 
weighed in the balance of natural probability, — violences 
and surprises held entire dominion. 

Hartop was now roused from the chair into whiftK \sj^ 
had thrown himself^ by the sudden e\i\»xwc^cfe ol >?5cL^^0sa^i 
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The ruffian was in a state of new excitement, having 
just returned from the frightful labours of the day. 
There had been a cry of "scarce bread," and citizens, 
under the charge of curistocrats, had been plunged into 
the Loire, that there might be fewer mouths to satisfy ; 
and " Le Muguet" was of that stature which demanded 
sustenance. 

The entrance of the negro was most opportune to the 
jailer. Margaret had left the assignats in the hands of 
Du Plain, and the holder had pronounced them forgeries. 
The banker's possession of these papers was sufficient 
evidence of his own guilt, and before, therefore, he could 
make a stir in the accusation of others, it was necessary 
he should be taken care of. The ready and accustomed 
cry of aristocrcU, monopolist, could speedily be raised, 
and, thanks to the times, the remedy would be as imme> 
diately at hand. Brief was the consultation of the jailer 
with the envenomed African ; he received his cue, and 
was ofif on the instant. At this period, even the forms of 
legal process were deemed unnecessary, and Hartop felt 
assured, therefore^ the banker would be presently in his 
grasp. 

Two — ^three hours, however, had elapsed, and the jailer 
was yet listening at the wicket of the prison. A curse 
was rising on his lips, when his ears caught the familiar 
yell, and an infiudate mob of filthy townsmen and small 
shopkeepers, headed by the unwearied negro, were now 
dragging the infirm merchant, half-clothed, from his 
family and home, to the lairs of these beasts of rapine. 

The prisoner was now lodged in custody, and the 
decree in the hands of the jailer. But Hartop was not 
to be satisfied by the mere persuasion of his own safety ; 
his cruel nature was still craving, and with an insolence, 
the coolness of which was in disgusting contrast with 
the habitual ferocity of the man, he thus taunted his 
victim : — 

" Soh ! M. Du Plain, you see the reward of avarice. 
What ! hold your life below the small trifle of a few 
louis I Fool ! In a few hours you'll discount the assi- 
gnats — ^forgeries, eh? — in the National Bath!" And 
tAen, taking from under his coat other fictitious docu- 
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ments of the same kind : ''Come, come !" continued he, 
with a malicious grin, " you shall have them under par ;** 
saying which, he turned roughly about, while the negro 
laughed aloud with sanguinary glee. 

Poor Du Plain, still calling on his children and home, 
was now hurried into an inner cell ; and Hartop and his 
companion, in ribald songs and intoxicating draughts, 
wore out the short remainder of the night. 

The early sun was now shooting its faint arrows 
through the narrow apertures of the prison of Boufifay, 
and the business of the day was stirring. It was already 
five o'clock. Hartop and the negro were stretched in 
convulsive sleep on the floor, when the wicket-bell an- 
nounced a chief officer of the town. The awakened 
black staggered to the door. Naud and CrouUin were 
expected, but, to the consternation of the two jailers, 
Carrier himself — Carrier, followed by a troop of his 
adherents, entered the prison. To their further be- 
wilderment, dose at his heels, and still clingiug to his 
sleeve, hung the beseeching Margaret. Hartop and the 
African, reeking in the steam of their debauch, stood 
sobered and appalled. Breaking away from the crowd. 
Carrier now demanded, in the name of the " Bepublican 
Committee," the person of the banker, for the day's sacri- 
fice ; aud was about to draw, in solemn mockery of form^ 
when Margaret again threw her clasped hands across his 
unsheathed sabre, and dropped bodily at his feet. " Hear 
me, citizen — soldier of the Republic ! I crave not pity, 
which has long been banished amongst us ; but hold, I 
say, in the name of public safety and the nation !" 

Bold was the appeal; and to all present, strange as 
audacious. Hartop, who believed he had such absolute 
power over the will of Margaret as to heed little of her 
lingerings or wanderings, now quivered with rage and 
terror. The black grasped unconsciously his knife at his 
bosom, while Carrier, assailed by wonder and a certain 
envie, stood irresolute, and gazed at the upturned features 
of the suppliant woman, whose beauty was of that charac- 
ter to be heightened by distress. 

" Speak ! we are not dead — ^not lo^\) \.o y^^'^'j^C ^-^sr^ 
Carrier, casting on her a look wYaclci, Tc^>i3ti«t ^i>MJs^^=R5N^^^^ssss% 
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his aspect, rendered his features still more revolting. 
" What know you of this T 

Margaret was about to utter something, when, catching 
the serpent-look of Hartop, with an hysteric cry she fell 
to the ground. 

Hartop, now sufficiently himself for the exercise of 
any villany, and anxious to benefit by Margaret's sus- 
pense of Acuity, was meditating his last stroke of revenge ; 
when the black, doubtful of the precise issue, but with a 
keen apprehension of danger to some, and amongst them 
most probably himself with a sudden movement, turned 
on the jailer, and springing at his bosom, tore from his 
garment the directest evidence of his guilt — ^forgeries yet 
unissued, and other proofs of conspiracy and firaud. 

Hartop, thoroughly unmanned, staggered against the 
walL His unshorn jaw fell on his breast, and his strain- 
ing eyes had no speculation. Great was the consterna- 
tion ; and the negro himself was^ for a moment, scared at 
his own daring. 

As for Carrier, a demoniacal playfulness sat on his 
features. He looked for slaughter, and cared but little 
whence it might arise, so tibat his appetite was satisfied. 
Le gihierp<yu/r la gmllatme was all he asked ; and Hartop, 
already with cords cast around his unresisting limbs, was 
hurried into the paved court, and thrust amongst the 
prisoners without. The hour was come— -the roll of the 
drum past, and Carrier, leaving the exhausted Margaret 
to the idle curiosity of the motley crowd, pressed forward 
to take the command in the great business of the day. 
Mounted on horse, in a sort of theatrical display, and 
attended by a stafl^ composed of such men as Goullin, 
Bachelier, and others, he took the lead towards the 
bank of the Loire ; the imhappy "iToyacfo*," conveyed in 
carts, immediately following. 

Melancholy, indeed, was it to witness the conflicting 
passions which strangely characterized the excited popu- 
lace — tears, supplications^ and cries for mercy mingling 
with savage exultations and jeering condolence. The 
&tal lighters, constructed expressly for death immersiona, 
"were already moored at the river-side. The prisoners 
"^ere arrived. From the c*^s to the vesaek the helpless 
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batch were pressed on, at the point of the bayonet^ and 
towed out into the centre of the stream. No delay ; for 
use, alas ! had rendered these monstrous acts of as little 
difficulty as astonishment. 

One word only— one word more, and the day's tragedy 
would be dosed. Pinned under the hatches, ihe victims 
yet Iveathed; but distance had silenced their cries of 
agony. The word — ^the gun — the fatal plugs are drawn, 
and amidst shrieks and shouts of the maddening populace 
•shore, the lighter is sinking into the bed of the river. 
Despair, at t£fi moment, had lent unnatural strength to 
some of the condemned, and the hatches were seen to 
give way. There was an outbreak of poor wretches 
fcom. the hold ; a few gained a moment's freedom and a 
fleeting sense of preservation ; but they were presently 
thmst back by iron pikes, and perished, bleeding, in the 
stream. 

Amongst those yet alive, — ^yet struggling, was Hartop. 
!Freed by some effort from the cords which had bound 
him, he yet fought his path on the surface of the water, 
and was already beyond the reach of those in charge of 
the h'ghter. 

A bullet from the shore reached a fellow-struggler, 
and he rose no more. But Hartop yet lived. With an 
energy ahnost superhuman, he vigorously swam, and 
seemed to defy the fate which had overtsiken his com- 
panion& A shot was again fired — Hartop was the ob- 
ject> but Hartop was stUl, still alive. Lustily buffeting 
the stream, he was now gaining the shore — a sort of 
applause mingled with the general howl — ^the last des- 
perate effort was made, and Ins hand grasped the yielding 
slime of the bank. 

A piercing, a cleaving shriek now rose from the crowd, 
and Margaret, frantic and dismantled, rushed forward to 
the gasping convict. She had already grasped his 
extended arm, and snatched his body beyond the power 
of the water. Hartop raised his head—the faculty of 
recognition had not quite left him— i-he would have 
spoken in his agony; but all utterance, save that of 
suffering, was vain. The myrmidons of Carrier, like 
vultures^ hovering above the rabble, were now on tbe 
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spot, from the herd of which sprang forward the dastard 
African, who, with one blow, laid the unhappy toan a 
corpse on the shore. 

This day, the most frightful of the Vend^miaire, Mar- 
garet yet survived ; but the hours of Carrier were num- 
bered, and the atoning last had brought him to the 
scaffold. The banker, Du Plain, had escaped by miracle ; 
and humanity not having quite abandoned the ill-fated 
city of Nantes, Margaret found a present asylum in the 
family of the compassionate merchant. But the broken 
heart sought further and deeper comfort ; and Margaret, 
the heartless and the vain, the treacherous and the un- 
filial, found consolation in that which never yet has failed — 
hearty and sincere repentance ! There was but one stage 
more — the cloister and the grave — and all was over ! 
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BONNY KATE. 

Now Hallowtide, I wend my way 

Along the hollow glen, 
And hearken not, amid my paths, 

The robin or the wren ; 
For near me is my Bonny Kate, 

Coquetting o*er the green ; 
A blossom ^e, yet not the flower 

That's born to blush unseen. 

The fibrous woodbine, lover-like, 

Which round the maple hung ; 
That rendezvous rememb'rest thou. 

When our delights were young 1 
The briony, whose fond embrace 

The hazel-boughs confined. 
The lowly fern, the eglantine, 

And harebell in the wind ? 

Secure from thine entangling wiles, 

My thoughts I kept in vain, 
And what thy freedom did ensnare, 

Thy witch'ry will retain : 
The more you hide, the more I seek 

(My merry Kate's design). 
And bow to thee as goblets stoop 

To catch the rosy wine. 

If not 80 constant as the light 

In Hero's chamber shed, 
Thy fliok'ring spirit charms me more 

By keeping me in dread. 
So prized th' uncertain diet is. 

Beyond a plenteous store, • 
As sailors sn^tcli a wafted breatli 

From ofi* tj^e Arabian shore. 
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like Memnon's harp, which poets tell, 

•Emits responsive lay 
When heated by the magic touch 

Of Phoebus' orient ray. 
My placid thoughts awaken too, 

And kindling, inly blaze, 
When in the festive dance I meet 

Thine animating gaze. 

Thus, as their eyes, the followers 

Of Mahomet consume. 
When once they have but looked upon 

The holy prophet's tomb ; 
So, in mine heart's religion, thou 

Shalt be my equal guide. 
For, looking on thy pretty face, 

I'm blind to all beside. 

A saint there is, Theresa named, 

Who says that sinners' &te 
Hereafter, is to live unloved, — 

More desolate than hate. 
I know not that, but this I know, 

Without the saint's decree, 
The best of mortal promise is, 

To be beloved by thee ! 
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"RUN FOR THE DOCTOR!" 

Dr. Last. How ! tell you my seeret ! A bookseller offered me a 
thousand pounds for it. 

Dr. SIcdeUm, Brother CofGji, shall I trouble you for a pinch of 
your snuff? 

Dr, Last, in hU Chariot, 

Without occupying our surmises respecting the thera- 
peutic expedients of either Machaon or lapis, or whether 
the patients they slaughtered in their beds might not 
have outnumbered their victims in the field (for in those 
days men confessed to the double trade of war and 
physic, and honestly confessed it, too) ; or without stopping 
to inquire by how many more than three hundred 
volumes Gralen is said to have outwritten Hippocrates; 
or without caring to settle any fiery objection taken by 
Paracelsus to the expositions of Roger Bacon; — ^we may be 
permitted the term ''time out of mind," as applied to 
one of the most potential secrets in the alchemy of the 
physician's renown— -one ingredient, without which, all 
his compotinds of toil and experience will be mingled but 
to little purpose, but in the possession of which (like 
Prudence, in whose good company the whole family of the 
gods is to be found) he is fortified against the possibility 
of defeat — namely, " Gkstus," manner ! 

Gestus — ^that physiological plumage by which nescience 
perches on the topmost round, and wanting which, wisdom 
itself is but naked as an ostrich — ^that quaint setting, by 
which we heed not whether the embedded substance be a 
diamond or a Bristol stone-— has been the long-discovered 
talisman which has singularly crowned the sons of 
Apollo. 

To look wise, is far. wiser than to be wise — a shadow 
which transcends the substance — ^and «a \iSi NaOs. ^^Ens^fc ^a» 
but to look unlike anytlang wVacb. li-aJoox^ *\si. V^ <ssr-g. 
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wisdom has designed, a man must be indeed a simpleton 
who is without wisdom. Let the pharmaceutic journey- 
man be thus observant, and he may use the world as a 
shop of tools. 

A marked characteristic — a kind of moral alto rilievo 
— ^has been the medico-practitioner's stock in trade, from 
the days of Jack Adams and Valentine Greatraks to the 
present hour. It is £Eir better to set up a manner than to 
set up a coach — nay, by starting the one in a market- 
town, he may drive the other through every city in 
Europe. Though it be his profession to study the 
physical economy common to {Jl men, yet in his own 
temperament some violent contradiction must be dis- 
covered. From the body of the commimity he must be 
sequestered, if with the bodies of individuals he would 
meddla He must neither hunger nor thirst, nor be glad 
nor sorrowful, with his neighbours. He must live an 
antithetical life — an eccentric from the orbit of motion. 
From the whole world he must differ, but with himself 
he must be scrupulously consistent; and having taken 
the monastic vow of some Trappist anomaly, he must 
never again presume to enter the convention of the 
world's habit.* 

Obscure extraction is no let or hindrance to his advance- 
ment ; on the contrary, if he be a tailor, no matter, so long 
as he measures well the imaginations of the crowd. He is 
safe from detection in the very oocultation of his art, 
and if hxmted by the insolence of inquiry, like the cuttle- 
fish, he turns the waters around him into ink, and escapes 
exposure in the muddiness of mystification. ''The 
physician," says an observant writer, "has this great 
vantage-ground, the sun gives light to his successes, and 
the earth covers all his miscarriages." He enjoys that 
enviable converse to the poet's words— 

'* The good is oft interr^ with their bones." 

He is followed by the benisons of the stone-cutter, who 
prophetically prepares the marble, from the first hour the 

* Sir JohnvEUiot, a physician who flourished in the middle of 
the last century, acquired great notoriety and practice by a J)e€Uh*$ 
■^ead painted on bia chariot 
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patient passes into the doctor s keeping, well knowing, if 
he be at death's door, the practitioner will hospitably let 
him in, and the monumental tablet be wanting to a dead 
certainty. But if nature, in her very good nature, should 
'suffer not the physician to do his worst, and gently steps 
in to remove for a while the poor wretch's name from the 
gloomy register, the doctor pockets the renown, as a 
bonus to his fees ; and though vanquished in his present 
attempt to kill, receives no less than the rewards of 
victory. 

The Chinese, whom we have long affected to despise, 
manage these things at least better than we do. Their 
language is, " No cure, no pay;" but then they keep their 
words; unlike the doctors of smoky chimneys, in our 
own murky land, who, though advertising the same terms, 
get at least the soot if they fidl ; but poor Foh-Foh, the 
Chinaman, is rewarded with the bastinado, or pays the 
penalty of his tail. In like manner, with an admirable 
sense of justice and some notion of self-preservation, a 
certain princess — Austrigilda, consort to a king of Bur- 
gundy—on being sick, desired, if she were not cured, her 
physician should be strangled forthwith, and inhumed with 
her own royal person. She died ; and the queen's retri- 
bution was accomplished. Her doctor, like the £ery 
Tybalt, " was buried in a triumphant grave," and received 
that favour in death, which would have been high treason 
to have dreamt of while living. 

But to puiBue these triumphs a little further; how 
often is it, that whatever way the question may go with 
the patient, it looks in the right direction for the doctor. 
We have somewhere heard of a physician, who, having 
drugged a far humbler patient than a Burgundian 
princess, namely, a citizen's wife in Aldermanbury, who 
died, the doctor, to his astonishment, received no less a 
fee than one hundred guineas ! " Alas !" cried he, " what 
should I not have profited had I but saved the lady!" 
" Be not distressed," replied the husband, " I should not 
have given thee a farthmg !" 

Cozenage is peculiar neither to country nor age ; it is 
an animal, to use the language of naturalists, found in 
nearly all parts of the world •, au^-^ ^a'WiwasRxsS. ^)as^2ss^^ss«i. 
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must necessarily be the more creditable of the two, we 
tal^e medicine, on the whole, to present the most striking 
specimens. The Pharmacopoeia offers certainly the easiest 
terms of success^ because the traffic depends as much on 
the faith of one party as the cunning of the other : it is 
partly revealed and partly in mystery, and therefore the 
professor has to win the credulity of mankind as well as 
their judgment ; and if he must give the preference to 
one, he had far better stick to the former. Besides, there 
is no doubt that a concurrence of credulity and cunning, 
like the mingling of an alkali with an acid, will produce 
a moral draught healthful to the body itself. For instance. 
Granger has the following story :— " There was an old 
woman in the workhouse of Yeovil who had long been a 
cripple, and was induced to drink the £kmous Glastonbury 
waters, which she was assured would cure her lameness. 
The master of the workhouse procured her several bottles 
of water, which had such an effect, that she soon laid aside 
her crutches, which, like trophies of victory, were sus- 
pended on the walls. The man, however, confessed he 
bad juggled her, having imported the water from a neigh- 
bouring duck-pond." 

But how shall we sufficiently sympathize with the 
touching narrative of " Hermippus Eedivivus^ ttrho com- 
passed the prolongation of life by a potion sweeter than 
a philter, namely, inhaling the sighs of damsels as they 
slept ; and of a certain physician too, who was so ena- 
moured of the prescription (as no doubt our readers 
equally are) that he secured lodgings at a ladies' school, as 
a parlour boarder, for the express purpose of taking his 
medicine regularly — an experiment which might have 
roused Dioscorides from his sepulchre, who is said to have 
tried the hazard of cures first upon himself before offering 
them to the sick. '' Hermippus Bedwivua^ was founded 
on the following inscription, said to be preserved by 
Beinesius, a German physician : — 

^soalapio et Sanitati 

L : Clodius Hennippns 

Qui vizit annos GXV. 

Puellarum anhelitu ! 

21us, verily, Traspurchasing one hundred and fifteen years 
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on no hard or tyrannic terms. Who would not willingly 
have paid down the century, in one round sum, for the 
aoqnifidtion of the saccharine fifteen ? 

Bat let us turn our eyes for a moment to that fraternity 
denominated " the long robe." Your lawyer, for instance, 
who should jeopardize a cause committed to his skill, can 
in vain explain away the pitiful upshot, otherwise than 
by at once confessing that, like necessity, he had no law ; 
and if his client be cast in damages, he will have a hard 
matter to persuade him he is the better for the trial. 
But if the sick man dies, the doctor has as many escapes 
as water from a sieve-^nay, if he should really die, such 
are the good turns which Fortune sometimes concedes to 
the agent of the grave, that he may produce the very 
evidence of his shame to his own glorification. We have 
heard of a notable in physic who was in the habit, once a 
a month, of exposing to the multitude a diseased man, 
who probably in a few days died, but within a fortnight 
from the event, the physician exhibited as perfectly- 
healthy a ruffian as any in the ten tithings, impudently 
avowing he was the identical sufferer, who had been 
miraculously ciired ; on which the athletic vagabond 
made ready oath before the assembly, and pocketed half 
a crown for his part of the ceremony I 

The SpecUxtor amuses us with a certain doctor in 
Mouse-alley, Wapping, who, by " compliment extern,** had 
so fisisdnated the wits of the good citizens^ that he set up 
for curing cataracts on the sole credit of having lost an 
eye in the Emperor's service ! — a humorous piece of 
inconsequence, which reminds us of the sign at the 
Bohemian Inn, as recorded by the late Mr. James Smith, 
"Put your trust in God, for this is the Black Boar!'* 
Had, however, these good natives of Wapping travelled 
somewhat frirther to the East, they might have heard of 
a certain Oriental law, salutaiy to all nations, that when- 
ever a cure was made, the whole secret both of the 
disease and remedy was publicly proclaimed in the 
market-place. 

About the year 1730, a cunning fellow from Lancashire^ 
with just enough acquaintance with drugs to have been 
the death of about one-tenth of his fellow townsfolk, 
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found his way to London. Being perfectly aware that lie 
carried no letter of recommendation in lus countenance, 
and that his dialect would do as little for his advance- 
ment in polite ailments, he hit upon the following ex- 
pedient : — Having procured a kind of Turkish costume, 
and secured as great a trickster as himself for a confederate, 
he boldly advertised his pretensions as the celebrated 
doctor from Moldavia, and chief physician to the Sultan ! 
Assuming total ignorance of the English language (the 
least part of his imposition), he was consulted through 
his confederate as interpreter, whose duty it was to mix the 
drugs during the patient's consultation with his master, and 
receive the fees. The fraud succeeded to a considerable 
extent ; the doctor was visited by patients in their own 
carriages, while many, with no other disease upon them 
than curiosity, put on an ailment for the occasion, and 
paid handsomely for a visit to the Turk. How long the 
imposture would have lasted there is no ascertaining ; but 
the two rogues quarrelled, and there was an end of the 
business. 

But well indeed might England be denominated " the 
Paradise of Quacks,*' when even philosophers became 
willing devotees in their conventicles. Who would 
believe that Hartley himself could be persuaded to eat 
200 lbs. of soap, which verily he did — a scouring, with a 
vengeance ; or that Meyer would swallow 1,200 lbs. of 
crabs' eyes; yet this he cQd— -and without seeing his folly. 

But to return to the talismanic influences of Gestus, 
so emphatically denominated an imposing manner. It 
behoves the physician to adopt some absolute oneness of 
external, or commit some mad freak, by which he may be 
better acknowledged than by either his patronymic or his 
merits. It is related, that in 1749 an action of trover 
was brought against a certain accoucheur — as great a 
rogue as Cock Lorell himself — ^for two dead infants, of 
wmch a poor woman had just been delivered, and which 
he had appropriated. The infants were curiously united, 
like the Siamese birth lately exhibited in London. A 
verdict was given for the plaintif!^ and the children were, 
of course, recovered. This event, however, was the very 
taliamtm of the doctor's prosperity. Suddenly, he found 
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himself in immense business by the notoriety he had ac- 
quired ; taking advantage of wliich, he caused a repre- 
sentation of the baby-biune to be painted in the centre 
window-glass of lus parlour, which became henceforward 
the sign of his calling; and the zodiacal figure of his 
fortune. 

Of this manner, however, — this " goodly outside," — ^the 
choice may be left entirely to the adventurer himself 
He is at liberty to choose it as a coquette her colours, but, 
unlike a coquette, he must be constant to his choice. He 
may change the treatment of his patient's interior a hun- 
dred times, but the habit of his own exterior must be 
unalterable. Like one who, having broken his leg, on 
being put to bed may declare whether he will lie on this 
side, on that, or on his back, — but having once made his 
election, he must keep to his position, or he wiU never be 
a man again. So, let him alter but a letter, and he 
becomes at once a cancelled deed, and all that can be said 
of him is, that he has outlived his* funeraL In the words 
of an old play — 

** CShooee now your part, there is no aflber-choice ; 
By that you must abide through weal or woe ; 
Therefore, bethink you well, ere you decide 
Upon the Tenture that shall form your fortunes. 
Or leave you bankrupt quite." 

For instance, should it be " the silent system " he would 
take up, let him hold to it, and maintain that Delphic 
mysteriousness of aspect, which, like Juliet's eye, may 
speak though it says nothing. The taciturn is a safe and 
easy assumption — a diploma gained without any arduous 
examination ; but the observance, like the rest, must be 
a diutumity : remembering the account of one, who on 
visiting Apelles in hij studies, sat still for some time 
without speaking a word, but at last having the rashness 
to utter something, the painter observed, " While you 
were silent you passed for a man of some account, as 
objects are magnified by mist ; but now I have heard you 
speak, the doud is altogether removed, and I see clearly 
you are little better than an idiot." 

Should verbosity be the line of his assumption, he may 
be equally safe from detection, if he take good heed never 
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to be intelligible. He will probably meet with an oppo- 
nent who protects himself after the same manner, — and 
in the common confusion^ each may lay claim to "victory— 

" So when the chimney-sweep and barber fight. 
The barber beats the chimney-sweeper white ; 
The chimney-sweeper heaves his ponderous sack, 
And, big with vengeance, beats the barber black. 
In comes the scavenger, with brick-dust spread. 
And beats the sweeper and the barber red. 
Black, white, and red, in various shapes are tost. 
Till in the cloud the combatants are lost." 

This mcmner may also be either gravity or humonr ; 
but whichever may be selected, the one must be firm, and 
proof against the other ; for these, like rat and ferret, are 
natural enemies. It was a doctrine of an ancient sage, ^ 
that humour was the hardest test to which gravity could 
be put, and that gravity was the severest trial that 
humour could undergo. A grave adventurer who coidd 
not bear raillery must inevitably be soon exposed, and a 
jester who could not sustain a serious attack would 
speedily be rewarded with kicks. 

Of successful peculiarities, a recent writer has noticed, 
that the Thee and Thou of the famous Dr. Fothergill 
were worth at least £2,000 a year to him, and which 
we are not inclined to disbelieve ; but we beg leave to 
speak of this great physician in the language of unfeigned 
respect, and with those sentiments which are due to virtue 
and valuable acquirements. The Idler. teHs us of a certain 
strange squire, who was* in the habit of throwing open 
the window of his sleeping-apartment every morning, 
thrusting his head into the open air, and roaring aloud a 
certain number of Greek verses, to the very pitch of his 
lungs. It was an amusement with the villagers, who 
were acquainted with his peculiarity, to assemole under 
his eaves at the appointed hour, and grin a chorus to his 
imabic lines, Had this said squire set up for a curer 
of diseases, he would in due time have been lord of a 
principality. 

ITihC remarkahle original Andrew Bode, how, it is 
^^c{ touched the pulse of no leaa a "ipaJ^ii^ ^^^aa. ova 
Senry YIIZ, seemed to have "beeu wS^douVX^ «w«t^ ^^ 
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tbe potent truths above stated, yet failed in his purpose 
for want of that grand essential, consistency with his 
own cunning. At one time, he rigidly professed celibacy, 
wore a hair shirt, and swung up his burial-sheet before 
his truckle bed. Had his patients done this latter, the 
symbol would have needed but little elucidation ; and had 
the doctor himself steadily followed up this mortification 
of the flesh, success must have attended his labours. But 
he now threw off the ascetic, shed his skin, and in the 
new guise of a mountebank appeared at wakes and mar- 
kets, delivering bombastic harangues and cutting innu- 
merable capers. Want of consistency dissolved the doc- 
tor's charm ; and Andrew Bode, the original " Andrew," 
firom whom all " merry" ones have descended, shuffled off 
this mortal coil in the Fleet prison. 

No man is a prophet in Ins own country ; so that he 
who would be a prophet at all, if he will not travel into 
another, must at least put on the garb of a foreigner at 
home ; and this, perhaps, will be pretty nearly the same 
thing. An astrological aspect is most potential, — *^ medicus 
sine cceli peritia nihil est ;" and although no one in these 
days may profess positively to consult the stars, yet he 
must ever be in the clouds, if he would rise. For let it 
be received of a truth, that the more the people understand, 
the less they will believe; and the words of Lucretius 
will apply equaUy to our own generations as to the days of 
the poet : — 

" Clams ob obscuram lingaam magis inter inanes ; 
Omnia enim stolidi magis admirantur, amantque 
Inyersis qnse sub verbis latitantia cemunt." 

Swift gives us humorously a remarkable example. In 
relating the conversion of Edmund Curll to Judaism, he 
says, " They spoke to him in the Hebrew language, which 
he not understanding, it was observed had considerable 
weight with him." — « Majorem fidem homines adhibent 
eis quae non intelligunt." So great a charm have mys- 
teriousness of manner and eccentricity at ^^-^^wX^'o^k^^ 
that we follow such a man wifb. t'hft saxcL^ VsiX^x^^ ^-sa^ 
we pursue a charade : we can t\i\.vi\L oi \i.o\XfiSi% -^TcJ^ 
Jong as he remaina a puzzle ; but \ie ^ tio ^oovx^^ ^^«i3tf«ftj3^ 

F 2 
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than our wonder is turned against our own blindness* 
'* Every man," observes also the above author, " is more 
able to explain the subject of an art than its professors : a 
£Emner will tell you in two words that he has broken his 
leg, but a surgeon after a lengthy discourse will leave you 
as ignorant as you were before." 

We are informed that no Roman till Pliny's time ever 
presumed to practise physic, that office being performed 
by foreigners. " If the nations," says Montaigne, " whence 
we obtain guaiacum, sarsaparilla, and China-wood, have 
any physicians, how great a value would they set upon 
our cabbage and parsley ; for who would not esteem a 
thing so far fetched !" A clear and reasonable proposition 
may convince some people, but it has no chan^ ^th the 
multitude against an unknown tongue ; for when once 
a fact becomes a naked truth, they run away from it, with 
that beseeming alarm which shoiUd ever attend an object 
so discovered. 

Experience has shown to us that the state of the mind 
has a powerful influence over the economy of the body. 
Confidence in the physician must necessarily be no incon- 
siderable ingredient in the patient's medicine ; but where 
reasonable confidence is found once, credulity is met with 
a hundred times ; and it is upon this fattening oil-cake 
imposture delights to fasten. By imposture, we do not 
now mean an entire ignorance of the healing art» only 
that it is not quite necessary to labour like Haller or 
linnseus, but more after the manner of Apollonius — a 
dash of philosophy and a strong mixture of hocus-pocus. 
The patient who makes an offering of his credulity to the 
doctor, invests him with a magic far surpassing the 
diploma of any other corporation whatever. 

When Scipio Afncanus was anxious for victoiy (which 

we may take for granted was about as often as he entered 

the field), he made his soldiers believe he was inspired by 

the'gods : and that physician might have as many patients 

as Scipio fighting men, if he would only throw a certain 

quantity of the Apollo mystification into his aspect ; or 

if he cannot put on the lineaments of a god, to divest 

Mmaeli aa much as possible of the traces of a human 
being. 
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Mr. Wadd tells us, in bis pleasant " Mems, Maxims, 
and Memoirs,** that the Siamese were in the habit of 
deciding important questions which came into court by 
means of emetic pills ! The stomach of the suitor — plain- 
tiff or defendant — ^that retained them the longer time, 
gained the cause ; whilst he who too suddenly cast them 
up again, was himself cast in damages, kicked out of court, 
and had to pay both costs and pills. We certainly have 
heard of many people who have no stomach for law ; here, 
clearly, the strongest had the best chance in the struggle ; 
and the pills themselves emphatically to he brought up for 
judgment. 

No physician ever approved of another*s prescription, 
any more than one woman assents to the beauty of 
another ; and if, therefore, every practising doctor should 
profess to have a separate remedy for each known disease, 
the patient would lukve a woful chance indeed. 

We remember somewhere to have heard of a hard- 
toiling disciple of Apollo, — ^wto had been vainly watering 
the growth of his prosperity, like a tender flower, for 
many a season, — ^having studied pjrramids of books, and ^ 
astonished the very schools of Padua with his erudition. 
He had taken his degrees, but had taken little else ; and 
the only fees he had ever touched were those which he 
himself had parted with for his license to starve. No 
patients anxiously articulated his name, and his knocker 
enjoyed that repose which was denied to his heart. Sud- 
denly, however, a new light broke on his meditations; 
and like the lady miraculously restored to sight by the 
art of her lover, he exclaimed, " I see — I see !** The 
truth was, he suffered his beard to grow ! In a month he 
had an influx of sick, — " yon fever, gout, and all the rest :** 
as his beard descended, his customers increased ; and by 
the time it had reached his bosom, he had as many 
patients at his gate as hairs upon his chin. 

A lean practitioner of Leyden was nearly reduced by 
poverty to his grave ; and being so near to it, he purchased 
his own coffin, which accidental whimsey was the " pro- 
logue to the swelling act *' of his fatness and restoration. 
Most of his worldly effects had b^XL \.ak&T\.\xL «i.s«Qis^^s8v^ 
and th^ ^^ beggarly account** ^o>]Ml acMW.'^wj^'^^^**^®^ 
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mission. But his creditors, with a kind of superstitious 
sense of humanity, lefb him his couch to lie on — bi^ 
■ ooffin — " his bed by night, his chest of drawers by day." 
The eccentricity of his pallet was the very cradle of his 
fortune — ^like a phoenix, he sprang again from his own 
ashes — ^his very coffin was the saffron rising of his life. 
He was now a great physician, performing more wonden 
than the relics of St. Martin ; and became at once the 
averter of death by the diploma he had verily picked from 
the grave. 

But if the isucvltj (to use a permitted term) " practise" 
on the credulity as well as on the organic parts of man- 
kind, we confess to have heard of some patients who have 
played the cheat in their own turn. A certain wealthy 
burgomaster was violently possessed with an affection fop: 
the pharmaceutic mysteries, and began very properly to 
dig up all the dead languages in pursuance of his study. 
He, however, made but slow progress ; and like the poor 
ffirl, who, after a long schooling, was advanced in nothing 
out a misfortune, so had he but little else than his labour 
for his pains. But being a rich man, he had his true 
believers ; and amongst them a poor poet, who having 
in vain sought remuneration for his *' panegyric," which 
would have done credit to the venal muse of Waller him- 
self he at last feigned himself sick of a palsy, and was car- 
ried under a piteous attack of this pseudonosos to the 
doors of the equally false physician. Supplying his client 
forthwith with drugs and elixirs, the burgomaster pro- 
mised him relief within three days — nor was the promise 
made in vain. On the third day the poet jumped on hJB 
legs, and running as fast as they coidd carry him to his 
good patron, presented himself hearty and sound. The 
Batavian now loaded him with presents, paid liberally 
for the neglected panegyric, and the poet was not only 
cured of the palsy, but became sleek and idle as a 
courtier. 

'* Many years ago," says Dr. Millingen, in his interesting 

'*' Cariosities of Medical Experience," " the jaw-breaking 

words Tetrachyma^ogon and ¥e\Wo Oeml^x^o Ci^cdkaa 

Oardimac Frames, wer^ chalked alii ovw "Loii^otx, «& \rw^ 

''^^^^le-working doctors," It ia cexlaVaiy ^^ ^fi«s^» ^"t 
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£aine to beget a man a great name ; but here was the con- 
yerse — names, great enough in all conscience, promoted 
the fortunes of those who had no conscience at idl. 

Some eccentricity — some violent anomaly, therefore, is 
necessary for success amongst a class in which the least 
ambitious must have a dash of empiricism : for there are 
" in every village,** says Burton, " so many mountebanks, 
empirics, quack-salvei^ Paracelsians, wizards, alchymists, 
poo^ ^ cast apothecmes. phyricians' men. b^S 
and goodwives, profe-ssing great skill, that I make doubt 
how they shall be maintained, or who shall be their 
patients." The reader may be reminded, in conclusion, of 
a certain antique &ble : — ^Whilst a quack was exposing 
his pills and nostrums in a market-town, a great bear, 
with a ring through his snout, was led through the street, 
and presently drew all the attention and wonderment to 
himself — " Hearkee ! my friends," said Bruin to the crowd, 
" you appear mightily merry at my being led by the 
nose ; now let us laugh at one another, for such is the 
manner in which this Jack Pudding has treated you ever 
sinc^ he has been a visitor amongst you." 
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"Doubtless, the pleasure is as great • 

Of being cheated, as to cheat.** 

Pbepaeinq to quit the agreeable village of — , for 
Gosport, there to meet^ for the last time, my Mend C, 
before his departure for India, and having some twenty 
minutes yet at my disposal, I turned into the public 
room of the little inn, where the boatman had already 
deposited my portmanteau. The " coffee-room," so termed, 
was a small, dirty, ill-furnished apartment, yet evidently 
much in request, &om the multitude of coats, capes, pack- 
ages, umbrellas, and all the paraphernalia incidental to 
travelling, which occupied the four chairs, about as many 
pegs, and precisely as many comers, which the parlour 
contained. It was, perhaps, a place of refuge rather than 
refreshment ; visitors using it, as I myself had done, 
merely for the accommodation of embarking; though 
" Good entertainment and neat wines" was the inscrip- 
tion over the door. Here was apparel sufficient to equip 
a whole parish ; for to ** stuff out the vacant garments 
with their forms," would have been to raise no contempti- 
ble body of special constables : there they hung, like the 
garments in Prospero*s cell, and in a place, to me, almost 
as deserted. 

No one, in fact, was present, but an elderly gentleman, 
seated near the window, intently bending over certain 
papers scattered before him in Sibyllme confusion. 
Though glowing with the fervid nature of his study, 
which betrayed itself in the full veins of his temples, yet, 
at the shortest possible intervals, he raised Ids sharp 
penetrating eyes so full upon me, that I felt assured he 
would at once address me. ^ 

Jf he had any interest in me, it was faint indeed to the 
cmioaitjr I felt respecting him \ and, ttidnj \i\) wa. cg^ 
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obsolete newspaper, I retired to an opposite part of the 
room, where, undier the masked battery of " Court Cir- 
cular," I could make my observations more leisurely : but 
a certain eleyation of eyebrow, accompanied by a smile 
which would have himianized a Gorgon, assured me there 
was not the least reason in the world for all that cere- 
mony. He was an expansive, full-blown man, of about 
sixty years of age, whose grape-stained cheeks threatened 
as m'bny founta^s of wine as played upon Ludgate Hill 
at the coronation of Edward IV. With the exception of 
a small grey curl which drooped over each ear, his head 
was perfectly bald, the highly-polished purple hue of 
which might have been an inviduable sign in a druggist's 
window. 

He was clad in entire black ; but, like a bronze figure, 
his edges and protuberances bore a rusty tint, harmonizing 
unquestionably with the antique. His neckcloth, of 
feather-bed dimensions, might have served an ordinary 
body for repose ; under* which, a capacious, but coarse 
frill, like the pasteboard wings of a pantomime deity, 
flapped, expanded, and collapsed. One moment he would 
turn over his mystic leaves with a rapid finger, and at 
another ^x his eye on some feature of lus work with the 
steadfast penetration of a clockmaker. By the magic of 
his quill the paper was now enfeoffed with some rich 
fiincy, whilst he patted his forehead, in token of appro- 
bation at the effort of his brain. What could this man 
be 1 An attorney 1 No ! here was no cold routine — no 
heartless teclmicaUty. His eye impUed something more 
aerial than settlements; more lively than wills; and 
much more unusual than writs. A parson ) No 1 No 
prosy discourse, cut to time and preached to order, occu- 
pied his lively imagination : no acrimonious Quarter Ses- 
sions were mixed in his divine calling. 

It suddenly occurred to me he might be one of those 
trading patriots, whom the new political atmosphere had 
at this time engendered, like the stercorant flight of lady- 
birds, which occasionally incrust whole acres with vermi- 
lion. Perhaps, thought I, he is plunged into one of those 
sloughs which, Voltaire remarks, soon send yous "Bci^a:^- 
man raving, "He no soout^r gets ^ W\^\»Hxi^^V^'2^^ 
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says he, '^ tlian be falh to studying the Apocalypse ; and 
the fruits of his labour usually are, either a learned 
treatise to prove the Pope is Antichrist, or else an epistle 
to the King, offering himself as prime minister." 

But it was now quite clear that, within the space of 
one minute, he would address me ; when, laying his hands 
with benedictory pressure on his written words, more 
golden than those of Pythagoras, he said, in a tone milder 
than a moonbeam, " Beautiful weather, sir !" 

To which I immediately responded, '< Most beautiful I" 

''It is gorgeous weather!'* continued he, at the same 
time consigning two lines to utter annihilation, by a 
most unequivocal dash of his damnatory quill. ''It is 
heliochrysus !" 

"It is, indeed, just — what you have said," again I 
answered. 

"It is an Aganippedean day!" continued he; which 
latter Hellenism he most strikingly enforced by throwing 
himself back with considerable violence in his chair, and 
elevating each arm at a right angle to his body ; the one 
hand retaining a tremblmg manuscript, and the other 
a large untrimmed goose -quilL " Sir I it is poetry 
itself!" 

Delighted to have met, at last, a word I somewhat 
comprehended, I immediately replied, — 

" And yet, a poetic spirit might be equally enamoured 
of the elemental strife !" 

During the fleeting interval I was speaking, I per- 
ceived his eyeballs, like those in the mask of a panto- 
mime, dancing and shifbing after the wildest fashion, 
and, seizing my hand, he exclaimed, — 

" Sir, you have a soul — you have a soul I Poetry is 
the only divination we have of the emp3n:«an state 1 it is 
a blessed revelation of a spiritual existence. Science has 
its laws, philosophy its limits, and there is a boundary- 
wall to the bold march of metaphysics ; but poetiy is law- 
less, illimitable, and un&thomable, — & world without end. 

*ClownB for posterity may cark and care, 
They cannot outlive death but m «a\ie\t *, 
Sjr more than wealth toe propagate oxa ^''JJ^* 
2h2Bt no suocessionsi but our om^ tuBa« V ^* 
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He ended; but, to my poor thinking, far more from 
want of breath than words ; and, casting his body on the 
chair, and his eyes on the ceiling, he sat for some time 
motionless and possessed. 

For myself, " ohstwpm^ I gazed with the full wonder 
of What next ? and stared at the apparition before me, 
with the same sensations that a child does on the magic 
of a harlequinade. His features somewhat loosened from 
their tragic tension, and his lips once again irradiated in 
one of those witching smiles that first charmed me, as he 
gently murmured, — 

'' Tou will think me, sir, an enthusiast ; be it so. Most 
men are rabiate on some subject; but the stricken of 
poetry, is a seraphic malady. Poetry is the madness of 
angels ; and the discord of Heaven is more dulcet than 
the order of eartL By the favour of Heaven, all poets 
are madmen." 

There could be no doubt my friend was one of Hea- 
yen's special &.vourites, and I now ventured to observe 
to him, — 

" Becollecting, good sir, what you lately noticed, that 
most men were mad on some subject, and that madness 
is symptomatic of inspiration, I am inevitably brought 
to a conclusion that mankind is, in fact, a race of poets.*' 

At these words he started up, like a black monk from 
a toy snuff-box, and folding his arms as a true denizen of 
Bedlam, or, in other words, a poet, ejaculated, — 

" Ho ! ho ! then you are he who would handle this 

matter analytically, philologically, corollaristically. 

. Poetry, sir, abhors reason, as Kature a vacuum, and 

shrinks from a syllogistic approach as at the touch of a 

torpedo. Boetry is a heaveiiy catachresis." 

Yet, spite this ebullition, in which he had bespattered 
me with such disdain, he had too much of the milk of 
human kindness to cast me off entirely; in sooth, his 
nature bathed and sported in emollients, and, taking my 
hand affectionately, he said, — 

"Bear with me, my friend'. beilie^e> Tafe^«a^^^^«si»=- 
menta you have expressed oil t\i\a x^vigLO"^ ^1 ^sfi^ ^^'^^^i. 
truly venerate, I see, sir, yow ViXiXift ^gbJOliiesR^^^**' 
amongst the children of tKe MAiaa"' 
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After a short pause, which he occupied by playfully 
poising his mysterious papers, he said, as though at the 
sharp spur of the moment, — 

"What may be your impression on the genius of 
Menander ?" 

This was, indeed, a blow ! For me, who in school-days 
had been whipped to the Greek chorus of my own howling, 
and at last pronounced but a dull boy, to be challenged 
on the genius of Menander by this citizen of ether, was 
indeed staggering. But, to my great relief, raising his 
eyes with the timidity of a dryad, he said, 

" Perhaps I may meet your forgiveness, should I unfold 
to you the impression which has thfs moment seized 
me on my accidental proposition 1 Menander, and — 
if I bear my recollection freshly — Philemo, Diphilus, 
Apollodorus, Philippides, were lights which blazed amidst 
the latest illuminations of expiring Athens !— but, ah ! 
the divine fragments of Menander ! Terence, you know, 
avowedly appropriated him. The everlasting poet was 
bom at Athens — no matter ; educated in the school of 
Theophrastus — ^but let that pass. By the way, as I have 
named Theophrastus the Peripatetic, I should mention 
he was not an Athenian, as vulgarly supposed — ^but no 
matter. Menander's muse endeared him to the starry 
Glycera, his mistress. Pliny calls him, you are aware, 
^ Omnis luxuriee interpres.' But, alas ! alas ! sir, his un- 
timely death ! — Ovid, you will recollect, alludes to it in 
his Ibis — drowned in the Pirsean harbour, — * Oomicus ut 
liquidus periit dum nabat in undis.' " 

If only so lately I had been staggered by a burst of 
enthusiasm, I was now positively capsized by this explo- 
sion of learning. I gazed on him as the brdSithing lore 
of all the Platonists, nor held him less than the brazen 
head which responded the decrees of Fate to Friar 
Bacon. 

The giant was in repose ; and I had opportunity for a 

moment's reflection. Menander ! — ^the divine Menander ! 

Still, I confess, there appeared a kind of ^ propos de rien 

in so direct a challenge as Menander's muse ; but then he 

talked of bis sudden impressions and playful recollectiona 

To one conclusion, however, I was brought •, nwn^Vy^ ^^\> 
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while lie was a poet as well as a madman, he was, unques- 
tionably, a scholar as well as a poet. 

" As I have observed," said he, " you will deem me an 
enthusiast ; I am so. We cannot greatly admire, with- 
out some slight promptings to imitate. I have here 
endeavoured," he continued, carelessly tossing and shuf- 
fling his mass of manuscripts, '^ to show my devotion to 
the Muse by lisping her numbers. To say the truth, I 
have before me a little poetic garland, woven from my 
summer dreams, which I intend presently to offer to the 
world, illustrated by a delicate vignette, which I entitle 
' Anthophoros / and which, I think, you will allow taste- 
ful. See — see ! * Lines addressed to a Bathing-machine,' 
— stanzas to * Jacinta with a Fly on her Nose,' — these 
are amongst the lighter articles. But, between our- 
selves, sir, the degenerate ' Row ' is a melancholy truth 
in the eternal history of literature. Your Dodsleys, 
lintots, Tonsons, where are they now 1 Alas ! not with 
us? Who occupy their places? — A corrupt and servile 
crew, pandering to the imhealthy appetite of the day : 
and the world, sir, coarsely feeding, as Mr. Fielding re- 
marks, on bullock's liver and Oldmixon, has lost its relish 
for turtle and Swift. For the future," continued he, in a 
still more confidential manner, "my intention will be to 
publish by subscription. I have already a list of noble 
names, more striking than the catalogue of Homer's ships, 
and longer than the roll of Juan's mistresses. Look, sir, 
—behold 1" opening, at the same time, a greasy red 
leather manual, wherein was inscribed a string of dukes, 
earls, bishops, and esquires, which would have done 
supreme honour to a birthday at St. James's. "As to 
the price of the publication,** pursued he, in a tone which 
was now nearly subdued to a whisper, " half the sum to 
be paid at the time of subscribing, and the other half on 
delivery of the volume. The whole sum will be but five 
shillings, so that two-and-sixpence is the small amount 
payable at the present moment." Saying which, he 
gently conducted his full-feathered quill between my 
fingers, and placing the said red book right before me, 
"There— there !" added he, "just a place for your name 
between the marquis and the I>\i\»^ ^xs^^ssss^^^Nl^ 
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An irresistible impulse guided my pen, and, " ere I was 
'ware," I had written my name in the cleft assigned me, 
and felt, like Frankenstein, I was his for ever ! 

Casting a bland smile upon my signature yet undry, he 
repeated complacently, " Mr. Stephen Tomtom." 

'* And now, Mr. Tomtom," continued he, " there is but 
one thing more." 

" Alas ! I fear so," said I. " We must part ; I perceive 
my boat is ready." 

" But you will surely bear in mind," interrupted he, as 
he placed himself between me and^ the door, " the little 
business on which we have been speaking 1 " 

" Indeed I shall," I replied. " Frequently shall I recur 
to your animated discourse, your honest zeal ^" 

" Pooh ! pooh ! " again interposed he, while the per- 
spiration trickled over his expanse of face, and was finally 
lost in his capacious neckcloth, *' that's not at all to 
the point. Am I to consider Mr. Tomtom one of my 
subscribers 1 " 

" And amongst your warmest admirers." 

" Then, sir, it*s as well to be regular ; " — ^which last 
observation was accompanied by an asperity of manner 
that positively startled me. " But perhaps, sir, you have 
not half a crown about you ?" 

I was seized, I confess it, with confusion, and a sense 
of shillyshallyism crept over me, which the schoolboy can 
so well appreciate. To offer two-and-sixpence to this 
first-bom of Apollo was positively impossible ; I would 
willingly have compromised the effort by the loss of Sk 
guinea. 

Perceiving I was not over nimble with my money, and 
mistaking, no doubt, that roseate delicacy which had 
overspread me for some grosser passion, my companion 
now elevated his voice, and, in a tone much resembling 
that of Dr. Cantwell on casting his vizor aside, ex- 
claimed, — 

" When, sir, I was negotiating with you, I did imagine 

I was dealing with a gentleman. You have just inserted 

your name in my li^ of subscribers, and I expect you 

will pay me the money before you quit the room ! " 

Here was Indeed a matter of &ot, 'wlQici\k\)To\x^t tcva 
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at once to my senses — a complete febrifuge to my scar- 
letina confusion, exhibiting this son of Apollo as one who 
had indulged in no. flights but from bailiffs, and no greater 
heir to immortality than a tailor ! 

Taking three shillings from my pocket, I placed the 
burning money in his grasp^ at the sense of which, his 
countenance, as though touched by a lucifer-match, blazed 
into good humour, and the silver tones of Admetus's 
shepherd again vibrated in my ears. 

" Pardon my bluntness, Mr. Stephen Tomtom," whis- 
pered he ; " I am your debtor one sixpence, I perceive, on 
the first account." 

At this moment, noticing the boatman making signals 
to me from the jetty, he gathered hastily together his 
disordered manuscripts, and, thrusting the greasy manual 
into his capacious waistcoat, up he jumped as briskly as 
his " too, too solid flesh " would permit, and panting like 
a stranded cod-fish, seized my portmanteau, and insisted 
upon attending me to the place of embarkation. 

I had by this time recovered all my shocks, otherwise, 
to see this denizen of ether ^' groan and sweat under a 
heavy load," and sinking beneath the coarse chattels of so 
mean a beins as myself would cruelly have distressed me. 
Covering hiLelf lith* a capacious ^straw hat, like those 
worn by task-masters in a sugar-plantation, away he 
trudged as perfect a picture of Dr. Cheyne as imagination 
or recollection could have formed. 

Having now reached the extremity of the jetty, I was 
preparing to step into tfie boat, and make my last fare- 
well to my companion. The portrait before me set at 
defiance all gravity. Disabled as a turtle thrown upon its 
back on the floor of the London Tavern, he laboriously 
murmured in my ear,— 

" You have already paid three shillings, Mr. Tomtom, 
on our first settlement ; one other shilling further you 
would probably have allowed for porterage [dropping the 
portmanteau on the ground] ; so that there remains but 
a single twelvepenny on the whole siun of five shillings, 
which will be reaUy due next month, on delivery of my 
' ArUliophoros.' Perhaps, Mr. Tomtom," continued he^ 
with «dl the celerity he 'waa «SAfe, " ^^^^icaj^^f— ^wW«^ 
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you would have no objection to complete the entire pur- 
chase at once 1 'Tis but a trifle — flight as air. — 

' By more than wealth we propagate our name. 
Trust no successions, but our only &me ! ' " 

Could I resist an appeal so touching and grotesque ? — 
impossible ! Casting two extra shillings into the oven of 
his extended gripe, I left him rejoicing like the fire-king 
in the midst of a broil, which would inevitably have con- 
sumed him, but for the defence which Nature herself had 
provided in the copious moisture that trickled at every 
pore. The boat had already quitted the pier ; and as I 
marked him still obsequiously bowing on the lowest 
plank, I could not deny, that whatever cause I might 
have had for a smile, yet the laugh was incontestably all 
on his side. 
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A LEGEND OF DUNMOW. 

Tourneys and jousts, in gorgeous lists, await 
At Castle Baynard the baronial great : 
The pomp of lineage and of feudal power, 
Of health the day-spring, and of youth the flower. 
'Twas in Matilda's name — Fitz- Walter's blood, 
Heir to his house, in bloom of womanhood ; 
Matchless on earth, in heaven alone surpass'd, 
Of Walter's line the gentlest and the last. 

In golden zones the courtly maidens lead. 
Each to her plighted lord, the accoutred steed. 
The clarion sounds, and from the mystic shell 
Of airy echo, strains barbaric swell. 
*^ Largesse I largesse r the mounted herald calls, 
And gold in showers on the arena &Ils : 
The Knight of Honour gives the attended sound, 
And bow the straining barriers to the ground. 
''Aux dames loyaut^ !" signal of advance, 
And crested Fortitude the cognizance ; 
Beats then the heart's pulse, and a thousand eyes 
Concentring, mingle on the enterprise. 

Spent were already three adventurous days, 
The joust, the banquet, and Proven9al lays ; 
The fourth, th' Ascension, rose in Jovelier gleam 
On knights xmtired, and chamberers' £dry dream. 

'Twas the Ascension, an unbidden knight, 
Of noble bearing, in full armour dight. 
Within the tilt-yard of the earl was seen, 
Disclosed but only by a lofty mien : 
Untold his kin, unsought his native shore. 
His port was gallant, and they knew no more. 

And now he enters the still open list, 
And seems to measure each antagpx]ia^« 
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In subtlest art his casque and hauberk wrought, 
And lance and rest in strange devices fraught. 
Th' abrupt defiance wakes to fresh alarms, 
And finds response amid the crowd in arms. 
Moves forth the hardiest of Fitz- Walter's band, 
And front to front the new-found champions stand : 
Prompt is the onset — nerve with nerve is met ; 
Skill skill encounters — all is doubtful yet. 
Again they struggle, and th' assault again, 
By art and gallantry is renjder'd vain. 
Their blood grows hot, ^ VotUrcmce they coaitend, 
And man and horse the dusty conflict bend. 
The pride of Walter mantles with the doubt, 
And his eye traces the accomplish'd bout j 
When, like some lofty pine by lightning strown, 
A lance is shiver'd, and a knight overthrown. 
Rent is the welkin with one deaf ning cry. 
And miounts the generous verdict to the sky : 
Firm and erect upon the steaming sands, 
The stranger knight, the panting victor stands. 

XJnmark'd by vaunt, he moves with gentle mien 
Before the dais of the Tourney queen : 
Mantles the jblush, as o'er his bended crest 
The chain she threw, and his deserts confess'd. 
Thence rising he, the proffer d hand he kiss'd, 
And as he came, so fled, the wondering list. 

Amongst th' illustrious of the nation met. 
Was the liege lord himself, Plantagenet ; 
John, King of England, whose despotic hand 
Steep'd in dishonour his sequester'd land ; 
That feudal king, of whom the lesser train 
Of feudal tyrants held their fealty reign ; 
To Henry false, to Coeur- de-Lion base. 
The scourge of England, craven of his race, 
Within whose guilty palace not a wall 
But bore some mystic writing: of his fall. 

Still to their liege bow'd down the courtly ring. 
And dealt him homage worthy of a king. 
But froward he to all thi^ incense shown. 
On Wklter's pe€iies§ offspring ga?ed alone ; 
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Her dazzling beauty, her majestic air, 
All lesser glimmerings surpassing there, 
Attracted, warm'd, inflamed th' unholy breast 
Of the fell monarch, Baynard's fateful guest. 

Closed was the scene, but ere the orb of day 
Had thrice accomplished his unerring way, 
Consign'd had John to agency defiled. 
The prompt betrayal of Fitz- Walter's child : 
Track'd o'er the glebe, her unsuspecting path, 
Her wanderings, pastimes, her familiar hearth ; 
But from his lair the hireling blood-hound torn. 
To Ealdham's battlements is heedless borne. 

And now the bird of ill, with piercing cry, 
As of a drowning man, ascends the sky ; 
On Baynard's towers suspends its withering form. 
Or sits the presage of the coming storm. 

Brief was the pause, and the infuriate liege 
Prepares on Walter his unnatural siege. 
Lined are the barbican and outward walls, 
And stout retainers crowd the Norman halls ; 
For the adherents of Fitz-Walter strove 
To pay in valour all they owed in love. 
For days the dread balista they withstood, 
Of famine patient, and the tide of blood ; 
The belfries topple o'er the heaving mines, 
And fails the buttress the beleaguer'd lines. 
Knit in one gallant knot, the scanty band 
In donjon-keep, maintain their desperate stand : 
Hearts of the dead, the spirit of the slain. 
Live to inspire the arms which yet remain ; 
Still they dispute, till, man by man, the last 
On Walter's corse, a corse himself is cast. 

E'en to the forest then Matilda fled, 
T' escape dishonour, far severer dread. 
Wide was the land, by bounteous nature blest. 
Yet scarce a span to yield the wanderer rest : 
From her razed home and scatter'd kindred driven, 
She snatch'd by stealth the very breath of heaven : 
No meed to her vouchsafed the opening day, 
And e'en a t^respass did it seem\.o \iv«^, 

G 2 
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Again 'twas bless'd Ascension ; hut o'ercasty 
As though a sorrowing record of the last. 
With timid step her path Matilda leads 
From the close covert to the open meads ; 
To breathe her secret orisons on high, 
Beneath th' eternal temple of the ^y. 
Scarce had she risen from the bended knee, 
Clasping her crucifix in agony, 
When from the tangling clusters of the wood. 
Before her gaze a belted bowman stood : 
Strange was his garb ; but to her straining sight. 
The shadowy cast of Baynard's peerless knight : 
The joust, the list, the struggle, and the test ; 
Her fatal charms, her sire's detested guest. 
Dim fleeting visions o'er the mem'ry play'd. 
And still, still gazed the spell-bound, wondering maid. 

" Fear not," he cried, — " fear not the impious hand 
Which sheds contagion o'er this prostrate land ; 
Fear not the Church's interdicted John ; 
The frank-pledge take of outlaw'd Huntingdon. 
Nor fear, fair lady, him who, gazing now, 
Seeks to renew his heaven-recorded vow ; 
The solvent hour shall all his claims fulfil, 
His oath redeem, and free th' imprison'd will." 

Now by the holy saci'ament allied, 
Fitz- Walter's child became the outlaw's bride ; 
Through weal and woe, the course of field and flood. 
The wife and follower of B;obin Hood. 
Henceforth, how oft beheld the Sherwood queen 
The purple humble to the Lincoln green : 
To men proscribed, seemed Justice only known, 
And from the " Right Divine," Astrsea flown. 
Tnie to the last ; but, ah ! too near the last, 
His days were number'd, his achievements past j 
For him the wine of life was nearly run. 
And the shrunk lees, one orbit of the sun. 
At Xirklej's shrine the shriven outlaw bows. 
Invokes the Virgin, consecrates laia no^s \ 
A.Dd the famed Eobin Hood, so late tlie «i^e 
^/nobles, piieats, the monarch, asidt\ielarN^ 
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Within the pilgrim's narrow home is laid, 
E'en by the succour which he sought, betray'd.* 

'Neath Dimmow's towers, her only refuge now, 
The stricken widow pours heir silent woe. 
Nor patient, less. Bereavements had not sown 
Her pilgrimage of time With tears alone ; 
But taught the perils human joys imparl^ 
To lull the conscience or betray the heart : 
Patient she was, and from her chastening wrong. 
Her faith grew wiser and her hope more strong. 

Baffled desire had now resign'd its state 
In the ting's bosom, to avenging hate ; 
Kindred the passions that o'ersteep'd a soul, 
Nor Zembla cools, but bums beneath the pole. 
With brave Medewe, a knight of Palestine, 
The king confers, impatient of design ; 
Confides a poison'd bracelet to his care, 
And speeds the hope he trembles to declare. 

"Go — go, Medewe 1" the crafty monarch cries, 
" Take my repentance, my atoning sighs ; 
Thy friendship savoureth in the hour of need, 
As trefoil scenteth in the murky mead. 
To Walter's child bear you this bauble hence, 
And with it, by the rood, my penitence ; 
And, as you bind it on her pallid skin, 
Cry, * John of England doth repent his sin.' " 

Medewe, tmconscious of the " Lackland " guile, 
His path pursues to Dunmow's sacred pile. 
But, ah ! that faded form ! that stricken brow 1 
How sad to gaze on poor Matilda now ! 
Eitz- Walter's peerless child no more displays. 
In lustrous hue, one trace of happier days. 
Still of descent that proud, uncancell'd air ; 
Unraz6d the seal of noble lineage there. 
The rough Medewe, howbeit xmused to tears. 
Melts with the sorrows of recorded years ; 



* Robin Hood (as the story rwBft^ caxcv^ \ft^vc\s\«^ isN3si«:^^\^ 
Torkahire, and waa there bled to d<iaA.\v \i^ ^^ \xeswOckaxav».Xi»s!iA^ 
whom he had applied for phlebotomy. 
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Hears the wan cloisterer the page retrace, 
And joins his offerings at the throne of grace. 

" Sweet saint !'* he cries, "shall we not hope to live, 
Ourselves forgiven, as we do forgive 1 
Th' atoning throes of England's monarch, hear I 
His deep humility, his contrite prayer, 
Who by remission here at mortal feet^ 
May find a holier at th* eternal seat." 
Then on her arm he binds the deadly ring^ 
In name of John Plantagenet, the king. 

Bough was the homeward path, and to Medewe, 
Yet more heart-weary as he nearer drew ; 
Matilda's saintness, her heroic grace, 
"Which wrongs had crush'd not, time could not efface, 
Won the rough soldier to a gentler shrine. 
Than right of kings, more impious than divine. 
Treason was busy, and a strange unrest 
To honour keenest, fill'd the soldier's breast ; 
But at the beckoning of some warning might, 
Melted the gates of treason into light. 
To John no more his rebel heart responds, 
And owns no fealty save Matilda's bonds. 

'Twas the third day, the very midnight hour. 
When brave Medewe regain'd the convent tower ; 
Kindled are tapers in the vaulted choir, 
Through the high lattice gleams the unwonted fire ; 
The JDies ircB, and the Requiem swell, 
And hearts too conscious point the deep-tongucd bell. 
With dread forebodings grasp'd Medewe a torch, 
And, quivering, pass'd the consecrated porch. 
The Miserere and seraphic prayer 
Kise 'neath the roof, and wake their echoes there ; 
Mounts the rich incense, as the censer sways, 
And bears the acolyte the ritual vase. 
In holy sacrament the priests around. 
Bow the meek neck o'er the sepulchral ground. 
Stretch'd on a flowery bier, in death's array. 
The marble semblance of Matilda lay ; 
Her lurid arm the deadly fetter bound, 
Deep festering still within the purple wound ; 
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But yet untouch'd that bust by mortal signs, 
The chiseird feature and proportion'd lines ; 
As though too near of heaven for earthly taint, 
And o'er corruption rose the fleeting saint. 

Deep in the wilds, in some o'ershadow'd glen, 
Of thought unconscious, hid from fellow-men, 
'\Vithers the form of one who once was known, 
Medewe, the favour'd minion of the throne. 
Quails there the just, and trembles there the bi'ave, 
The poor distraught, unshelter'd of the grave ! 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OP DRUNKENNESS ! 

" Be wise and tbste ! *' — Comus. 

Not long after " the early cock-crowing of letters," as 
the epigrammatic doctor* expresses it, Francis Bacon, a 
shrewd reviewer, who was up and stirring many hours 
before either Jeffery or Gifford was dreamt of, took the 
hook of wisdom under his tender mercies, and so thoroughly 
turned it inside out, that it appeared at last little better 
than the more modem cheat of Psalmanazar himself ; and 
one Sir Thomas Browne, who had also a great itch for 
picking holes in the tissue of traditionary lore, gave to 
the world so copious an index expurgatoriua on the above 
text, that it is only to be wondered some spirit of his 
forefathers had not paid him a nocturnal visit, and 
whisked off with him at once to the penal settlements of 
the ! 

It is now chiefly thieves who — take things for granted ; 
and since the sharp-sighted " philosopher of Norwich " 
satis&ctorily has convinced us that poor puss has not the 
faculty of changing her sex at pleasure ; that parsnips do 
not shriek out like bleeding creatures when eradicated; 
and that the sun dances not a hornpipe on Easter-day; we 
begin to suspect the verity of everything but our own 
accomplishments. 

These adventurous philosophers, however, did not travel 
the whole world of doubt, but left a few acres of scep- 
ticism for the excursion of later generations. For instance, 
either from a sense of gallantry towards the sex, or some 
other motive, they did not interfere with the secrets of 
the ladies : the " chancellor" and the "physician" having 
discovered witches in Lancashire, left them as they found 
theiDj — a, piece of mistaken delicacy ; for, had they only 

* Dr. FuWeT. 
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legered them in the same column of " Yulgar Errors," 
the poor creatures had not been hanged by Sir Matthew 
Hale. 

Fallacies, therefore, there are, which, having escaped 
the sponge, remain on the slate to our present day. At 
the commencement of the nineteenth century, much of 
the science of matter turned out so thorough a pseudodoxia, 
that we recollect to have heard of a certain " Knight of 
the Burning Pestle," who, having thrown away so much 
valuable time on the old system of chemistry, threw away 
at la^t his own worthless self into the river Thames, which 
positively hissed with the heat of his despair. 

But we shall hasten to one particular piece of falsehood, 
—the business of our present trip, — a right vulgar one, we 
can assure our readers, and a habit still so inveterate, alas ! 
that we fear many will go to the grave shrouded in the 
same ignorance in which they had been swaddled ; having 
had no other taste of existence than the dry husk of the 
fruit had been able to afford; and this melancholy mistake 
is denominated — Sobriety t 

Vindictive prejudice holds in gloomy bondage the 
generation of our present day. Sobriety ! — ^monstrous 
delusion ! — ^'tis at best but the vessel of the lamp, trimmed 
indeed^ but of no avail till the match be applied which 
renders it the centre of illumination ; or it is but a 
chamber hung round with gems and precious minerals^ 
cold and gloomy as an oubliette, till the candles of ebria- 
tion bring into existence its brilliant properties ; and 
though it is true the wicks will presently bum to their 
sockets, yet that is a little incident we must consent to 
suffer. 

Franklin, in a letter to the Abb6 Morellet, writes, — 
" Truth is in wine, — in vino Veritas, Before the days of 
Noah, men, having nothing but water to drink, could not 
discover the truth. Thus they went astray, became 
abominably wicked, and were justly exterminated by 
water." 

"Wine ! — most potent potion'! — to what elevation dost 
thou raise the clay-bom sons of men ! One thorough 
draught, and the White Conduit apprentice becomes, swo^ 
Aimtidea the Just, a Gimou t\i^ Q^eii'etQvx^, «xA ^"^^ssssi^ 
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nius tlie Beneficent ! This planet, to which we cling so 
fondly, in beating her solar watch-rounds, is she not 
invested with a glorious roll, which aquapote star-gazers 
pronounce a third motion, but which we better understand 
to be the effect of drink ; whilst her own saucy tire- 
woman, the moon, is by no means fit for service until she 
has filled her horn ? The very sky sucks up what mois- 
ture it can find on earth ; nor can it show its gratitude 
better than by repaying the debt in kind. 

Certain sage men have told us that existence only seems 
to be ; — that all our sense is nonsense ; — ^this elevated orb, 
rolling along the highway of light, but a veluti; — that 
pleasure, pain, and all the family of sensation, are but 
"unreal mockery I" only a dream ! — and that which we 
call " a dream " is but an involution of a still deeper 
mystification. Possibly these metaphysicians are right ; 
and if so, how infinitely the dream of drunkenness tran- 
scends them all, let drunkards alone explain. There pain, 
not even as an illusion, exists ; whilst, unquestionably, the 
strength of delight is far above proof. The wheel of the 
drunkard's delusion offers nothing but prizes — no blanks 
— all twenty-thousands. The poor, jaundiced guinea, 
which the dupe Sobriety fancies it beholds, becomes at 
least double to the drunkard's vision, whilst in his empty 
pockets he feels the very bowels of Peru. He toils not, 
but he spins most merrily. His balance at his cashier's 
may be like that of his legs, but by a single draught he is 
flush as an heir ; whilst grey-headed Sobriety must hob- 
and-knob it with the ghost of a shilling. 

Courage, that twin-star with chastity in wives, is 
brighter than a new button on the drunkard's sleeve. 
The very name of fear is buried in the bowL Like 
Deucalion, he is borne on the flood of strong waters, and 
perches on the eructic ^tna of pugnacious daring. He 
sees himself two Hectors ! Dragged to no chariot- wheels 
but ttfose of rosy Bacchus, he still retains old Priam's 
chair, and shouts a thousand triumphs. Steeped in the 
liquor, like Achilles, he is also invulnerable, unless, indeed, 
assailed on the heel-tap, which alone can reduce him to 
the state of man. 
Wit grows but in a wet soil, — \kA driest Jokes are, in 
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sootb, grog-blossoms, and the fruit of fancy ripens only 
under the hothouse of the glass. Oh, the "cos ingenioi'um** 
of drink ! A very Crichton is the drunkard, who, in the 
keen encounter of words, makes his pass through the 
joints of logic, and punctures his adversary incased in the 
cumbrous armour of reason. In fine, like those who, 
getting drowsy on Parnassus, become at once inspired, so 
is the ignition of fancy in the atmosphere of wine. 

"Then the lover!" — Love and Sobriety! — sober sad- 
ness, in sooth, — a sylphide with the gout ! — cold as the 
moonbeam, and uninterestingly as modest ! But " love is 
like a dizziness," says the poet, and dizziness is a fast com- 
panion of the bottle. When a man has lost his heart, 
should he, keep his head 1 — or when the one is inflamed, 
should not the other be on fire ? A sober lover I — license 
and settlements are the noxious hydrogen he breathes ; 
but the drunkard's license is the license to import ; and 
as to settlements, he regards them as very dregs of the 
cask. Like the sun he is fervid, and like the sun impar- 
tial ; for he loves the whole sex, and apportions amongst 
the mistresses of his neighbours that vintage of heai*t 
which niggard Sobriety would stint to one alone. Love, 
like wine, becomes generous. " Love and a Bottle," cries 
the dramatist; — they mingle in one Anacreontic har- 
mony, and the kiss and the song disport in the same 
ruby bath. 

Let the minions of Sobriety learn under what special 
favour Providence is pleased to take the disciple of the 
rummer. Drunkenness appears to have the claims to 
tenderness as the prattle of children. Should, for instance, 
the unwieldy "Highflier," on its descent at Gunnerby Hill, 
take an unlucky roll, and swing over into a ditch, killed 
or maimed are the six insides, and the six-and-twenty 
out — all — all — ^but the drunken grazier; and the only 
affront he sustains, is being brought with so little cere- 
mony to his senses ; an evil which, of course, does no 
longer exist than the time occupied in reaching the nearest 
alehouse. 

The Dice ! the rattling, reeling dice, abhor sobriety as 
nature a vacuum. The hydropathic calculation of the 
fis^-cold professor is overtaken by loss, ^\x\\fe ■'Ow^'^dJw^ss^'^sv 
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apprentice, overtaken only by drink, pockets the "douceur" 
of the goddess. 

"Your Greek," says James Howell, in his agreeable 
" Papers," " will drink as many glasses as there are letters 
in his mistress's name ;" and adds an amusing anecdote to 
show how wonderfully drunkenness aids the imagination : 
— " I heard of a company of Dutchmen," says he, " who 
drank so deep, that, beginning to stagger, they thought 
verily they were at sea, and that the chamber where they 
were was a ship; insomuch that they fell to throwing 
stools, tables, and other things out of the window to lighten 
the vessel, for fear of suffering shipwreck" — a flight of 
fancy which dull Sobriety could never have achieved. 

In these locomotive times — this truly volatile age — 
when the words "station" and "terminus" seem only 
used in derision — in these days, when " the great globe 
itself," like a butt of strong drink, is girt about with iron 
hoops, over which mortals roll, like balls on a roulette, 
what is the profit 1 Not the mere annihilation of time 
and space, but that our brief mortal span sees, acts, and 
acquires doubly that of our pie pcmdre ancestry ; and the 
blessed age of threescore and ten is multiplied by two ; so 
that, let the good citizen die at seventy, he has reached 
the supreme goal of one hundred and forty years. This 
is the cellarage of gain, — this is " living two days in one," 
— a stale reproach, which our torpid ancestors would use 
as a bugbear to scare the spirit of youth, but which we 
now discover to be the philosophy of life. Such is the 
drunkard's — two days in one I — whilst his rapid move- 
ment is gilded by a Midas-touch, and converted to the 
golden currency of joy. If his mortal glass be quickly 
run, remember that " whom the gods love die young ;" he 
is the very pet animal on the parterres of Elysium, for we 
have known many a green toper drop off before he had 
carried the first crop of his chin, whilst his poor, dull, 
miserable parents were struggling with the world's ingra- 
titude in the very autumn of their age. But the drunk- 
ard's autumn, like the lover's, is in the spring of his 
passion ; his days of tilling and sowing are brief indeed, 
and in lieu of taking rewards for his labour, his labour 
-««// rewards are one. 
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Drunkenness and Sobriety are verily the two points of 
the magnet — ^the one attracting, the other repelling. 
" Justice Silence," who says not a word when sober, is no 
sooner drunk than he is as full of brisk words as liquor ; 
for drink is also an effectual purger of ill humours ; he 
sees no longer a corrupt state, insolent nobles, or unequal 
laws; all is coulev/r de claret; the wine in his head 
becomes tears in his eyes; loyal to the backbone, he 
blesses the king, extols the excise ; and, having drained 
liis last glass, will do no less by his best blood for the 
name and glory of his country I 

" The great man," says a popular essayist, " whose 
musical tsdents are noised in Westminster Abbey, was 
no less a votary of Bacchus than Apollo, and Mr. Abel, 
the celebrated performer, amidst the joys of wine, being 
little skilled in our language, and having drunk until he 
was unable to speak any, caught up his viol de Gainha, 
and with incredible execution obliged the company with 
the story of Le Fevre ! Such a story, and so told, must 
have been transcendently delightfuL" 

Human wit, unaided by the draught, is but the cold, 
useless calibre of the gun, unimpregnated with saltpetre : 
Sobriety, but a green fruit, fit only for a pickle ; unna- 
tural preservation its sole object, never in maturity, and 
always out of season. But the hothouse ripeness of the 
drunkard melts, flows, animates, spiritualizes. He who 
partakes is verily "elevated." His end, like the last 
scene of a festive drama, is more brilliant than all pre- 
ceding — an euthanasy reserved for him alone, into which 
he passes, to "die of a rose in aromatic pain." 

The world should be wary how it receives tradition 
under the pernicious title of maxims, and the like. Doc- 
trines for the most part are but a subscription of credulity 
— base-bom falsehood, which having crept into the family 
* of truth, descend as legitimate children. The age, eager 
to make new discoveries, is still slow in casting off old 
fallacies, — it warehouses the good with the bad ; and, like 
the virtuoso, who, having been deceived a quarter of a 
century with a vile copy of a picture, having at last got 
possession of the original, had not courage to ^art with. 
the impoaturef 
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We have heard many short-sighted persons, or rather 
persons not having the faculty of seeing double, talk a 
great deal of antiquated jargon about pains and penalties 
which await the return, the back-fare to Sobriety — of 
ignoble heart-aches, still more despicable head- aches, 
poverty, ruin, and the like. Surely this wisdom is weaker 
than the very water we deprecate. Such, indeed, may 
be the heart-burnings, and well-merited they are, of 
those who, having begun well, should wilfully relapse into 
former hallucinations. But when once the adventurer is 
half-seas, he should make his voyage, and being landed on 
the other side, take example of those gallant warriors who 
then burnt their ships. Such, indeed, are the heart- 
burnings ; but these are tho penalty of sobriety, not 
drunkenness. 



Let him, 



'.'Si nocturna tibi noceat potatio vmi, 
Hoiil matutiud rebibas, et erit medicina. 



" Like to the Pontic sea, 
Ne*er feel retiring ebb, but keep due on ;" 



let him not, like the poor pitiful trader who has a little 
outrun, pull up, as it is termed, to examine his accounts ; 
— he becomes bankrupt at once. No ! let him rather take 
the nobler example of his country's councils, go borrowing 
on, that the debt may outlive his time — drink, drink, and 
drink again ! — ^then becomes he like the great Amazon 
river, ever at flood, though never running straight — ^his 
great and final liquidation ! 

It is as curious as instructive to trace the early per- 
ceptions of what are called a rude people, and observe 
what Nature herself has implanted in the human mind ; 
to compare the suggestions of instinct with the delusions 
of civilization. Most of these have voluptuous ideas on 
the final destiny of the brave ; there is a peculiarly-gifted 
race of South America, who anticipate that all good 
natives will be permitted to a perpetual state of drunken- 
ness, and have their divinity accordingly, whom they de- 
iuate Souo/ia — a people who have undoubtedly great 
ffl for pridcj observing how wideVy il^^vc ^QOferoxaH^ 
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honoured on the remote barbanc shores of Britain, where 
there are more temples raised to this Soucha, than all the 
parish churches put together. 

But the cellars of antique lore overflow with the richest 
draughts of these invigorating truths. Those Attic festi- 
vals, the " Dionysia," record the Greeks in their topping 
days ; recall the glory of A rtaxerxes, and his carouse of 
one hundred and eighty days of royal drunkenness ! — the 
wisdom of Anacharsis, who, when drunk at Corinth before 
the rest of the company, magnanimously exclaimed, "When 
we run a race, he who arrives first at the goal is entitled 
to the reward ;" — of Dionysius himself, who was in a happy 
state of intoxication for eighty days. 

The Romans, emulous of Greek example, record the 
riot of their " Bacchanalia." ** Liber Pater," as the red 
deity was' called,— " Bimater," for he was drunk when he 
was bom, and beheld two mothers ! Man, as if seized 
by madness, says the historian Livy, gave oracles ! — and 
matrons with dishevelled hair ran down the Tiber, plung- 
ing their flaming torches in the stream, but the sulphur 
was not extinguished ! Noble Tiberius ! — " Biberius," 
as he was called — illustrious emperor ! raised he not 
one Torquatus to a proconsulship, for that he could 
drink three portly gallons of wine, and leave no dregs 
behind % Was he not a knight ? Trigonius the Three 
Gallons ! 

" I had rather be mad than merry," cries even the Cynic 
Antisthenes ; "better be drunk than half-sober." 

"All quaff 
The generous juice, by juggling priests denied, 
licst it should help to whet our understandin^rs, 
And ripen reason to see through their crafts." 

Let us not live, then, only to extol such glorious scenes 
as these ; but let us live to meet again those days, when 
our own vines, like those of Mauritania, may equal the 
tallest forest, and we ourselves become worthy the 
OxydracsB, the descendants of Bacchus ! 

The respectable Montaigne says, "Sylvius, a great 
physician, has pronounced that it is ^oo^ QrcL';:fc^\£wVi^iiskv\Rk 
favjgorato by excess. Otiw a mou^ittX Q TssisAN:*^^^^^^"* 
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resolved ; but hear the more enlightened Anacreontio 
reply : — 

** For the health of the body, physicians allow 
A man once a month may get drunk as a sow ; 
But as to the date, as the time they don't say, 
For fear I should miss, I get drunk every day ! " 

But few men in this world can be accounted wise; and 
as the greater part are necessarily fools, why, the sooner 
they forget both themselves and others, the better. Th^ 
drunkard, in wandering through the coral grove, in the 
very depths of wine, is unconscious of the turbulence 
which tosses the world above, and fully appreciates the 
profound teaching, 

'' J'aime mieux un vice commode, qu'une &tigante vertu ! " 

We own we were not a little struck with the intelligent 
reply of a certain soldier, in the wars of the great Duke 
of Marlborough, who, overhearing his comrade wish for a 
twelve-pennyworth of gin for two days running, exclaimed, 
" "What ! you dog ! would you be drunk every day t 
You'd be an angel at once, I reckon. That is scarcely 
for your betters." 

Thus sobriety is but a tame and unmanly delusion, 
bearing about the same ignoble relation to druokenness 
as truth to lying. Indeed, we are inclined to look on 
roguery as somewhat analogous to this noble view we 
have taken of drunkenness ; that they who may have 
lost too much time by a course of honesty, may look 
forward to the day when they will claim the proud dis- 
tinction of being accounted rogues ! 



I 
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" A WEIT OF ERROR." 

The greater part of twelve months whidi had elapsed 
;since the return of Reginald Lister from India, he had 
occupied in visiting the chief cities of Europe. As a 
youth, he had quitted home to enter on the most eventful 
of all professions, in the most remarkable of all countries. 
But his return from Benares to the borders of Somerset- 
shire was not an unmingled jby. He had lost in the 
mean time his father, a man of great erudition and un- 
affected benevolence ; yet the increased sentiments of 
affection with which he was received by his surviving 
parent, seemed to imply she had taken in trust all th^ 
father's love, now added to the sum of her own materna* 
tenderness. 

Reginald Lister, a graceful and accomplished youpg 
man, was at this time captain of dragoons, in the vigour 
of health, with a rent-roll of four thousand a year. It 
will be scarcely a matter of surprise that he should have 
resolved on revisiting no more, the distant scenes of his 
military career, looking rather to the interesting obliga- 
tions of that station which time and destiny had now 
allotted him. 

Abotlt two miles distant from Lister Priory resided a 
Mr. Harlington, a retired placeman. He was a gentle- 
man neither of mean family, abilities, nor fortune; but he 
had lately come into the county, having purchased a small 
estate contiguous to that of Captain Lister, the venerable 
house on which had acquired no inconsiderable interest in 
the eyes of its new possessor, by a tradition of its having 
been the scene of the deliberations of the romantic and 
unfortunate Duke of Monmouth. ^ 

But Mr. Harlington was a cold, imapproachable being. 
A proud, tortuous apprehension of morals constituted him 
severe and uncharitable to li\a iv«v^qJwsv«^ «;^>5^^«»s:^ "asj^ 
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unparental in his family ; but he had a ready pliancy to men 
in power, recollecting, without doubt, the worldly counsel, 
that he who would climb the hill must bend his body. 
To those on his own level he was austere, almost to 
offence ; and in transactions with the world, held himself 
fully acquitted, so long as he just kept clear of the demarca- 
tion of dishonesty. As to the word indulgence, it was a 
term utterly unknown in his vocabulary. 

To wayward youth, or early indication of folly, this 
austerity might have been perhaps not ill fitted ; but for 
two daughters, who constituted the family of Mr. Har- 
lington, it was a system prejudicial and unnatural ; but 
their generous spirit shot cheerfully jip from this ungenial 
soil, and ripened and expanded into moral loveliness. 

Catherine and Matilda were as nearly of an age as 
they could be without being the offspring of the same 
birth— ^a year only their difference ; but their minds and 
passions, their hopes and beliefs, their joys and sorrows, 
were positively one. In person, however, they contrasted, 
but with equal claim to beauty. Matilda was fair and 
meditative ; Catherine dark and animated. Taste might 
falter which to choose ; or the poet suspend his lay 
between the orient morning and the golden sun. Kature 
was glorified in both. 

Hitherto there had been but little intercourse between 
the families of the Priory and the Harlington property. 
Mrs. Lister had not been long a widow. Her placid dis- 
position, not unmingled, perhaps, with a slight tincture of 
pride, evinced no inclination to make advances to her 
neighbours ; while Mr. Harlington, as h^ did not see any 
immediate advantage in forming the acquaintance, was 
equally chary of placing himself in a position, which might 
have been attended with the chance of additional expen- 
diture in his mode of living, — ^for he was one who enter- 
tained opinions more freely than he entertained his 
friends. As to any gratification in which his daughters 
might participate, this was a question which never 
troubled him. 

But the sudden return of the heir quite altered the 

case. Me^Dald, naturally enough, was a little curious 

^egpecting this new family, and it is ifio^ V> \>^ wirmised 
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that the reported beauty and accomplishments of the 
young ladies at all retarded his purpose. Mr. Harlington 
now, for the first time, seemed to understand what was 
meant by the term '^ blessing of children," in his qtiick 
apprehension that one of his daughters might become the 
means of auffmentins^ his own airfinrandizement. 

All this, ts the world goes, ifno very new discovery ; 
and Mrs. Lister, who had too much penetration not to 
see that three visits from her son to Harlington within 
five days, could only arise from one cause, had too much 
sense to hazard a parental battle on the old worn-out 
question of a belle cUlicmce, 

The first interchange of civilities between these families 
being past, Mr. Harlington felt he was by no means 
called upon for any further extension of courtesies — nor, 
indeed, was the state of things likely to be improved by 
any charm which his presence might afford ; besides, he 
also knew that whatever object he might personally have 
in this new intimacy, would be far better accelerated by 
leaving the elements to their natural effects. After 
three days, therefore, from the date of the acquaintance, 
he was seen no more ; but, safe in his solitude,— a territory 
which no one cared to invade, — ^he resumed his usual 
occupations ; where, to do him justice, his time had never 
been abused, which some able pamphlets on the Currency 
and Colonial Dependencies fully testified. 

Keginald having now the privilege of visiting Harlington 
when he pleased, it does not appear the ladies threw many 
impediments in his way, as without doubt he was one of 
the most pleasing, as well as most amiable of young men ; 
nor can we quarrel with the Captain himself, that he 
was suffering the prime of a London season to be fast 
vanishing, without seeking the metropolis, when, in fact, 
St. James's itself could not over-match Harlington in 
human loveliness. 

The character of Catherine it would be difficult 
precisely to express, because so rarely is it met with — 
certainly not by the term, " good spirits," a temperament 
as wearisome as vulgar. It might have been energy, 
but that it was less physical : animation, to the lett&it % 
but for constitutional exdtemeii\i,^et^ ^^S8» TL^\!kKi« 
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A noble sensibility, which the word " sentimentality" 
does but degrade, was the native quality of her sister 
Matilda. For the wrongs of others she felt wor- 
thily, not sicklily. Her forbearance was positively an- 
gelic ; it was the sanctity of the woman, not the weak- 
ness of the sex ; and beautiful she was as the rose of 
Sliaron. 

Keginald became devoted, but not infatuated : he felt 
an influence, but there was no surrender. His was a 
tribute of manly admiration, not intellectual feebleness. 
The business of the shire, the duties of the parish, the 
welfare of his tenantry, found him neither niggard 
nor neglectful ; but, these avocations being satii^ed, 
he rose like a bird upon the wing, as the day reddens 
in the west, and away he flew to the shelter he had 
chosen. 

Mr. Harlington was, notwithstanding, one of those who 
can be quite unimpeachable when they please, — a term 
which implies a very disagreeable person on most occa- 
sions, but who, for a special purpose, can exercise an art, 
which, like the fascination of the crotalus, is in fiict its 
mystery of attack. On the instance of a dinner-party at 
the Priory, this gentleman exerted his most potent spell. 
His speech was oracular, but always to the purpose ; posi- 
tive, but correct ; sententious rather than interlocutory ; 
for he seldom bore a pai*t in conversation, but summed 
up at intervals the observations of others, delivering him- 
self in a sort of Amphyctionic tone, which, if it sometimes 
fell short of convincing, at least never foiled inspiring the 
whole assembly with becoming awe. 

From this time, Mrs. Lister was scarcely less charmed 
with her lovely neighbours than her son ; and although 
she was occasionally disturbed as to the denoiiment of 
all that was now passing, yet surely no one was ever 
more enamoured of the cause of uneasiness ; for the young 
ladies passed as many hours at the Priory as their 
father in his study — namely, aiout as many as the day 
contained. 

At somewhat less than seven miles hence, stood Forest 
^urt, the property of an old friend' of the Lister family ; 
mtiful and romantic spot, 'w)[4<^\i, ^'b xcAbii^ otliQi; 
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memorable places in England, was mucli visited by those 
who had delight in research and taste for the picturesque. 
A day was fixed by the Priory party for this excursion, — 
a suggestion much to the satisfaction of Mrs. Lister, as the 
proprietor of Forest Court held a very high place in the 
esteem of that lady. 

Beginald, with Matilda and Catherine, sought at once 
this scene of enchantment. The spot on which they stood 
was harmoniously favoured by natui-e and art to captivate 
the senses. A natural terrace commanded an extensive 
view over parts of several adjacent counties, whence the 
eye might trace the Saxon barrow and the Eoman mound, 
which the chronicles of the land had preserved famous. 
It was a retreat indeed suited to the full wrought of every 
temper. The treillage, rich in the "immortal amaranth," 
the glorious azure of the bell-flower, and sweeter than 
Araby or Elysian shades, seemed formed for the first 
whisper of confiding love. The mellowing and varied 
tints which marked that broad expanse beyond ; the 
inequality of surface, — here rich, there scathed, — now 
inclosed, and here neglected, — ^teeming and fallow, told of 
man*s chequered days, and spoke emphatically of human 
vicissitude ^ whilst the broad oak and towering beech, 
which graced and sheltered the venerable fabric under 
whose battlements the visitors were seated, might have 
awakened the first enthusiasm of youth for days of 
usefulness and honourable enterprise. 

Here, more enviable than Adonis, who spent six months 
with Venus and six with Proserpine, was Reginald at 
once with his two divinities, Catherine and Matilda. 
Amongst other recreations, he had been in the habit of 
reading to his fair friends ; and many a favourite author 
had gained something in renown, by the impressive man- 
ner in which he justified their beauties. The poem which 
he had chosen for this morning, was Milton's " Lycidas." 
Animated by his loved companions, and inspired by the 
scene around him, Reginald recited this exquisite ode in 
a manner by which he could not but feel he had accom- 
plished that peculiar triumph, which a Siddons could so 
well appreciate and her auditors confirm. Never had 
fiiends met with such uuspeaka\A^ ^Vi»sNct^ ^isi»\»'5k-$i»:^^ — 
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never separated with such a sincere interchange of the 
heart's best offering. * * « # 

From this day, however, two — three — ^four had now 
elapsed, and Eeginald was still a stranger at Harlington ! 
Had he cause for less happiness ? Had his regard, his 
affections, his love (by whatever term his feelings might 
be named), been invaded ? Surely not ; for the scene at 
Forest Court had been the constant dioramic vision in his 
thoughts ; it had kindled him with joy, but consumed his 
peace ; had charmed his imagination, but disquieted his 
bosom. Had he been told a week since that he had no 
love for the sisters at Harlington, he would have main- 
tained his affection with all the frankness of his nature ; 
but were he now admonished of but Italfthe tale, namely 
that he loved but one, he would perhaps have faltered, — 
yet, by the falter, have confessed it more than tongue 
could verify. From that day, his heart had pronounced 
fealty to its liege Matilda, and all his thoughts were 
vassal to her power. 

Recalled now to a true sense of himself, as one who had 
been stunned by a sudden blow, Reginald read his story 
plainly in the volume of his fancy, and began to reflect 
soberly on reciting its most interesting chapter to her, 
where he would fain dedicate the work, — ^in plain, he 
thought seriously of confessing his love. Reginald was by 
no means of a vain disposition, yet it would have been 
equally an affected part, had he raised any doubts on his 
being an accepted suitor ; but, notwithstanding this per- 
suasion, as he was somewhat of a shy nature, he sheltered 
himself by making his confession by letter, rather than 
encountering the malaise of a verbal declaration, which, 
though quite idoneous in comedies, is ever an awkward 
piece of business well got over between life's real puppets. 
A sleepless night was the parent of this production ; but 
as all love-letters, like pictorial sea-fights, are pretty much 
alike, we shall forbear transcribing the outpouring of 
Reginald's malady ; suffice it to say, we are quite sure 
sincerity lagged not one step behind anything which he 
pronounced ; aAd this being concluded, as much to his 
satis^tion as such compositions ever can be, the despatch 
was superscribed accordingly, " Sliaa "Hac\m^ii." 
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The step being taken, Keginald was more at ease. He 
now wandered in those fields of contemplation, that coim- 
try of a lover's musing, wherein he raised the structure of 
new solicitudes, extending the boundary of hope beyond 
the bourn of self ; and in the project of another's happiness, 
to enrich and fertilize his own. He weighed his happiness 
by the good he might extend to others, and valued his pos- 
sessions as the instrument of his purpose He dwelt on the 
renewed ambition which would fill his mind for honour- 
able pursuits ; on the &esh charm which the practice of 
virtue would afford him, by the approbation of a companion 
sweet as his own conscience. He looked forward to the 
new delights which would open on his litprary hours, 
aided by an intelligence well stored as his own, and by 
a patience still greater than his own,vto meet those frowns 
of fortune from which no station can' be altogether free. 

On the day following the mission of Reginald's letter, 
he pr^ared to make his visit to Harlington ; and al- 
though no lover could surely have had fairer anticipations 
or more encouraging reflections, yet he approached the 
house not without some nervous agitation, altogether the 
effect of his own temperament. But to meet, to converse 
—to seal with the more hallowed accents of the lips that 
which the solemnity of his hand had written— to give 
again and to take a bond of faith — ^to call at once into 
mortal shape all the wondrous promise of a dream, was 
now the adventure of the happy Reginald. 

He entered the house — ^the apartment in which so oft 
he had found himself assuredly at home. He was alone, 
and felt sensibly that he was so. At any other moment, 
be would have bounded into the shrubbery, the slopes, 
the conservatory, in gay pursuit of his absent companions ; 
but his new position had filled him with awe, which his 
native diffidence had no power to repel. Reginald had 
now taken up some volume from the table, which might 
have been Arabic, for any perception which he had at that 
moment, when the door of the apartment opened, and he 
beheld — if so electric a gaze might be deemed beholding 
— and he beheld — Gatlberine — Catherine Harlington be- 
fore him ! He stood, but the sense was that of reeling ; 
a sudden apprehension paialyz^d. V^ itwoA* ^^iS^^^x^aX 
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could it indeed be possible 1 Move bewildering still, could 
it be really so 1 — his letter — his declaration of love — had 
he addressed himself to — ^to — Cailierine ? " Miss Harling- 
ton " was Catherine — Catherine, the elder. like Jacob, 
who woidd have married Rachel, had he taken Leah in 
mistake 1 ' 

By the very nature of the interview, Catherine herself 
could scarcely be supposed perfectly at ease ; and this, not 
improbably, prevented her perceiving the extreme distress 
into which Reginald had been plunged. With frankness, 
however, she approached the man who had presented 
himself her avowed suitor. Addressing him, she said, — 
" Captain Lister, forgive me if my deportment should ap- 
pear too little worthy the confidence with which you — ^if 
I am not — you will, I know, find some compassion for me, 
if a strangeness, which this precise moment may have cast 
upon me " 

Reginald had yet perception enough to feel the tmman- 
liness of his silence. Confused as to what he was about 
to utter, taking her now quickly by the hand, he said, — 
" Do not, I entreat you. Miss Harlington, by such evi- 
dence of your understanding, prove how infinitely your 
sex rises above our own, when occasions demand its best 
exercise. I am come — you see me [poor Reginald by this 
time had lost all method] — ^this immediate interview, 
Miss Harlington, I have sought, in which I would disclose 
the counsels of my heart; anain h.er presence, I mean ^* 

" Reginald — Captain Lister," interposed Catherine, 
" that I had respect to your wish for this interview, my 
presence here is sufficient to explain ; that I have obeyed, 
beating with emotion which the term jo^ but vainly 
represents, my lips shall not for one moment hesitate to 
avow. In that full, most — most ample assurance whiijh 
I have of your exalted nature, let me as little hesitate 
in pronouncing, I know I am beloved." 
-^Robbed of the very remnant of his purpose, Reginald 
was now powerless as a child. One manly effort might 
have extncated him, but the strength was not in him. 
" Catherine," he passionately exlaimed, ** tell me 'tis the 
£Dger of heaven — ^a judgment greater than our own has 
'us. Heaven^a will is wiser tYioa owt cr?Tii itBdl 
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hearts " Wandering, incoherent, was Reginald, 

and he keenly felt it. Abashed, he trusted his lips no 
further. 

A pause of some moments succeeded. The face of 
Reginald was averted — a prostration of demeanour — of 
reason ; — ^but Catherine understood him not. At length, 
as though making an eflbrt in the nature of extrication, 
she observed with a smile, — " Reginald, I have distressed 
you ; we have distressed ourselves ; why must it be thus ? 
Indeed, it should not. God forbid I should be the 
means '' 

Reginald here raised his eyes, and gazed earnestly upon 
her. Catherine continued, — 

" I have a little — I hope some gratification — nay, I 
know it will be so— for you, this morning. I am sure 
you will be pleased. Matilda has been sedulously em- 
ployed in your behalf for many days, and has worked with 
her own hands a little gage cTamitie, which she rejoices in 
the purpose of giving you. She must present it herself, 
for the offence is hers." 

As pale, and nearly as cold as death itself, was the 
coimtenance of the bewildered Reginald ; his unsteady 
eye rolled in a bust of marble. " Not this morning, 
Catherine," said he faintly. To-morrow, to-morrow, we 
shall meet again — yes, to-morrow, Catherine ! " — and then 
somewhat abstractedly added, — " What ! with her own 
hands, and with the very threads, is the history of this 
day interwoven 1 But to-morrow, to-morrow, Catherine, 
I will return. This strange distempered scene shall be 
forgotten, and we will court the future in a thousand pro- 
jects. Catherine, farewell ! farewell till then !" Reginald 
strangely hurried from the apartment. . 

It so happened, on this morning, Reginald had ridden 
over to Harlington ; and now quitting the house, totally 
oblivious that his groom was still in attendance with the 
horses near the entrance, he hurried forward on foot in 
the first direction which presented itself, and had already 
walked more than a mile before he discovered he was out 
of the direction of the Priory, and indeed completely at 
variance with any accustomed path. He halted. A 
alowly-drawn sigh gave Idux momaivX»w^ ^^\^*l, '^^'ji^isss.^ 
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liimself on a fallen tree, he began to commune with his 
own thoughts. 

" Why, what is this ? " exclaimed he aloud. " How 
weak, unmanly, childish, has been my conduct ! To what 
a state of implication — ^to what a terrible responsibility 
am I bringing myself ! — childish ! why it would shame a 
child. Had I but pronounced one steady sentence of 
explanation— >clad myself in the ordinary fortitude of a 
reasonable ci^eature, this mere embarrassment, which is 
now become — I shall go mad with the very thought. 
What — what have I done ? Alas ! alas ! rather what 
have I left undone 1 How have I quitted the house ! — 
how strangely — wildly ! like a thief have I fled ! Now, 
now 'tis too late — too late — too late ! " Shouting which, 
he arose, and pacing rapidly through the thick rank grass, 
appeared to invoke imprecations on himself. 

" Yet Catherine loves me ! " suddenly he exclaimed ; 
"loves me — ^has confessed she loves me. Matilda could do 
no more — might, might, do less ! Matilda ! how know I 
that Matilda loves me ? — nay more, her affections may be 
won — yet lost to me. Catherine ! is she not noble, beautiful, 
accomplished ? Where, where is that rank or state which 
would not kneel to Catherine ? And shall I," added he, in 
a tone of forced playfulness, " like Theseus, reward my 
Ariadne by desertion ? No, Catherine, no ! " And he 
again paced the pathless waste with the strides 
of one measuring a disputed distance. Abruptly he 
stopped ; an air of contempt again passed over him. 
"Coward! coward! ignoble, pitiful coward 1" cried he; 
" with what scorn should I look upon another who would 
thus juggle with his conscience ! Is it too late ? why 
should it be too late ? No, no ! Let me not lay up years 
of dissimulation and unavailing remorse by so idle a 
neglect. It must — it shall be explained ; to-morrow — 
to-morrow the discovery shall be made." Saying which, 
with a whirl of his limbs, he turned in the direct line ol 
the Priory, which, from the position he was then in, 
might have been strikingly interesting to those who 
delight in steeple-chases, but an act of inglorious scramble 
to poor JReginald. In time, however, he reached his own 
^o^e. The disorder of his dreaa was "ViMt \i\i<a material 
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exhibition of his mind ; in fact, no unhappy devil hunted 
through a fair, could have exhibited a more pitiable figure 
than poor Eeginald. 

After a night in which visions were abundant, though 
sleep afi&liated them not, he arose ; and in a state of 
musing which he would fain account heroic and collected, 
he met his mother at the breakfast-table. Reginald was 
certainly in unaccustomed spirits, but which required 
much less than the penetration of Mrs. Lister to perceive 
were the result of effort. He spoke in a hurried and 
louder tone than usual— -changed suddenly from one sub- 
ject to another before arriving at coti elusions. His object 
was to keep talking — to occupy the time— to do anything, 
in fact, to shut away the very object he affected to impor- 
tune. He ran over the subject of some improvements, 
which had long been talked of in the park, on explaining 
which he conjured up a labyrinth, in which Rosamond 
herself might have been safe to this day. 

Under a like prestige, he fancied himself impatient to 
be gone ; but Eeginald was just as great a coward as 
yesterday. There was some delay in the arrival of his 
horses, at which, though he secretly rejoiced as a ciiuiinal 
at a reprieve, he assumed considemble anger, and now 
vaulting into his saddle, rode off at a speed which posi- 
tively terrified his attendant. At this rate he reached 
Harlington; but instead of directly advancing -to the 
house, he made a sort of detour; and, to the renewed 
astonishment of his groom, galloped away as though he 
had just foimd a fox. 

After occupying ten minutes by this kind of reasoning 
in a circle, Reginald verily faced about, and delivoiing 
his horse, entered the house. On passing the hall, as 
though perfectly to understand his own mind, he repeated 
in audible terms, " Yes, this interview cannot — shall not 
fail me." Being shown into the usual apartment, he pre- 
cipitately advanced to Catherine, who was directly in his 
gaze ; and, as though plunging at once into the mid-pool 
of his purpose, "Catherine," said he, "Catherine, my 
beloved friend, if yesterday my tone and deportment were 
strange — mysterious — ^you shall to-day be more amazed 
at the calmness and method o£ my s^wci\v. ^^iOcLWsi^ ^ 
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At this moment, raising Ids eyes, he discovered, for the 
first time, Matilda within the embrasure of a window. 
Turning with a sudden flush, she advanced towards him. 
" Captain Lister," said she, " if my poor welcome can add 
anything to the better reception you find at Harlington, 
believe me, it is most heartily yours. And now let me 
avail myself of the privilege which I believe I have; 
there," continued she, throwing a chain of the interwoven 
hair of the two ladies joyfully round his neck ; "and now, 
like the Emperor Augustus, you must wear the manufac- 
ture of your wife and sister." 

If, yesterday, Reginald had exhibited appearances of 
mental wandering, his senses just now had evidently 
extended their ramble. His wit was no longer ready ; 
and his state of man, like a tenantlesB building, was at 
any one's mercy. 

" Reginald — Captain Lister," said Catherine in a hur- 
ried tone ; " what is this 1 you are distempered — ^ill — 'tis 
vain as cruel the disguise. Reginald, you must leave 
us; indeed, you must return to the Priory — see — my 
father's carriage — it shall convey you instantly to your 
own home." 

*•' True," faltered Reginald, " I am indeed distempered ; 
but believe me," continued he, in a tone so altered as to 
create new alarm, "your counsel, Catherine, can alone 
assist me ; " saying which, he led her through a second 
door of the apartment, which opened into the shrubbery. 
" Tell me — ^" said he, when they were now alone ; " tell 
me, Catherine, is not that pain better which leads to 
patience, than the poor juggle which betrays us to self- 
contempt?" 

" Ah, Reginald ! wherefore such appeal ?" 

" Because you must testify the truth," was the reply. 
At this moment the speakers, having turned down one 
of the slopes into the holly-grove, suddenly encountered 
the imposing presence of Mr. Harlington himself Exult- 
ation was at his heart, but placidity in his countenance ; 
and though he felt a great object of his ambition was near 
its accomplishment, yet his air of patronage underwent 
no change. 
Strange, but we are compelled to say, "Ee^vixsA^ «v.^m 
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felt relief from this interruption. It was his last selvage 
of opportunity, yet Reginald pusillanimously let it slip 
from his hold. Mr. Harlington's manner was gracious, 
but studied ; and as misapplied under the circumstances 
of place and persons, as a full court attire at a harvest- 
home. The conversation, however, by degrees, became 
cheerful — animated — whilst Catherine felt a most natural 
joy in this unexpected evidence of Reginald's restoration 
to his usual demeanour. 

On their reascending the terrace immediately before 
the garden entrance to the house, Mr. Harlington turned 
to Reginald, and with an air which would have become a 
secretary of any department, requested to be honoured 
for a short time by the presence of Captain Lister in his 
study. Reginald immediately assented, and following 
this stately personage towards the chamber, resolved for 
the last time, to make no other than Mr. Harlington 
himself the confidant of all his troubles ! 

Reginald's state of mind prevented his perceiving 
Mr. Harlington's resumption of that sen /aire accroire, 
which, as he took his chair, and indicated to Reginald to 
follow his example, was perfectly overpowering. 

"Captain Lister," said Mr. Harlington, after a most 
pregnant pause ; " events in which our two families have 
a common implication, and in which my child and your- 
self appear more materially concerned, demand a few 
observations. That you possess my daughter's affections, 
I do not hesitate to say, is sufficient for me to entertain 
the question of this alliance ; your name, character, and 
station, I feel ought — ought to make that sufficient." 

These words were uttered, however, in that peculiar 
tone, as to imply it was altogether a speech of gi'ace, and 
that it was yet possible Reginald's name, character, and 
station might not be sufficient to the expectations of so 
exclusive a personage as Mr. Harlington. Another in- 
terval of silence, and he proceeded : — " If ambition has 
ever borne a part in the counsels of my life, it has not 
been in making brilliant alliances for my children. I am 
content with honourable birth and unsullied reputation. 
To these, Captain Lister has an undoubted claim — I can 
have no disappointment to laniQii.t " 
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Bewildered as Reginald was by the gestation of his 
own unhappy mind, the insolence of this address tented 
him to the quick. His pride was for a moment free, and 
he replied, *' Humility, sir, must ever be the part of him 
who sues for a lady's favour ; this, neither rank nor station 
can ever render less becoming : but, sir, I have yet to 
learn what distinction I enjoy in being considered without 
taint or reproach in the estimation of Mr. Harlington." 

To have misunderstood the nature of this reply was 
impossible ; but Mr. Harlington was one never taken at 
fault, and merely indicated by manner, that he received 
the words in no other light than a simple assent to his 
own profound statements. In his usual equanimity, he 
continued : — " The probability of a near alliance between 
our families, I must confess, invests you with some claim 
on my confidence ; and 1 therefore avail myself of the 
brief leisure at my disposal for announcing to you, that 
the hand of my younger daughter Matilda — ** here, 
verily, the heart of Reginald knocked at his ribs — "has 
been sought by one who, I believe, has full possession of 
her will, — the son and heir of his Majesty's Ambassador 
at the Court of Vienna, the Honourable Mr. Charles 
Bonner." 

"Matilda!" uttered Reginald, in a tone which would 
have startled anv ears but those of Mr. Harlington. 
"Matilda!" 

The jarring state of Reginald's feelings now threw him 
into new excitement — dashed one moment to the earth, 
and now bounding with the strangest sensations of libe- 
ration. Incomprehensible ! — but he appeared to have 
b^-oken from an imprisonment, and his liberty of despair 
a land of freedom. Matilda was lost — more — lost beyond 
hope. Strange, indeed, but Reginald felt relief. 

Wrapped in himself, Mr. Harlington remained totally 
imconscious of Reginald's emotion; and after another flow 
of words, which, like a fall of snow, buried all trace of 
matter beneath it, he ceased. 

Turning to his writing-table, he once more took up his 
inquiry on Colonial Dependencies. 

Aff to poor Reginald, a wicked Ariel had caused him 
^ ''to.play these tricks of desperation •/" — «i!L \i%A b^n 9k 
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vision — ^his love for Matilda a mere delusion ; and now 
his whole soul, like a halcyon on the waters, floated free 
and peaceful. 

The matrimonial intelligence above announced by 
Mr. Harlington, had in one sense, some foundation ; 
namely, in the desire of that gentleman for its accom- 
plishment; otherwise it was a question by which the 
ears of Matilda had never yet been assailed, nor perhaps 
had ever passed the mental threshold of the ambassa- 
dor's heir himself. Some flighty, clievaleresque expressions 
of admiration on the part of this youag man towards 
Matilda^ had fallen into the loom of Mr. Harlington*s 
active policy, out of which he would fain weave a web 
'*to catch as great a fly as Cassio." The alliance was 
desirable, and this was sufficient for Mr. Harlington ; for 
he was one of those who understood the lawfulness of 
things by their events, holding, on this question, as the 
learned Dr. Fuller expresses it, " the wrong side of the 
book uppermost." 

Captain Lister now formally represented to his mother 
his intended union with Catherine ; and some urgent mat- 
ters calling him about this time to the metropolis, the 
two young ladies passed the entire meanwhile at the 
Priory. Keginald had also, naturally enough, communi- 
cated Mr. Harlington's information in respect of his 
younger child — an intelligence which gave Mrs. Lister 
both uneasiness and surprise; for Mr. Bonner's reputation 
was by no means that on which she could congratulate 
her young fiiend, whilst his rare visits at Harlington 
were certainly the only feature of his conduct which could 
have been called " like angels'." 

In a few days Catherine and Matilda had returned to 
their own home. It was on one of those sultry autumnal 
evenings, when not a breath in the heavens relieved the 
languor of the mead, and the rich tinted foliage appeared 
so still and fixed, as though the tendrils had been painted 
on the blue background of the sky. 

Matilda had been occupied in drawing, and the mate- 
rials of her employment were still scattered before her. 
The aspect from her treillaged lattice was well suited to 
atielancholy thought. The lip^le oi \>ti!^ ^^^ass^^ ^c^^skt 
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tipped by the moon's beam, was in her own watery gaze ; 
for the tears stood in her eyes, and disquiet seemed alone 
to occupy the bosom of Matilda. The door of the apart- 
ment was partly unclpsed — Catherine was at this moment 
advancing. She paused— fixed in mute attention. She 
listened. She could not be deceived, — it was a sigh she 
heard, — a sob — a heart-rending sob. Catherine approached 
nearer ; and deeper still were the tones of agony which 
met her ear. The tears were Matilda's tears, whose 
figure, partly averted, Catherine now distinguished in 
the drooping i^terance of woe. She was in the act of 
earnestly gazing on some object before her, — it was a 
miniature, — evidently her own work, and the likeness, 
Reginald — Reginald Lister ! Catherine still listened, 
for the signs of grief now broke into the more audible 
accents of speech. 

" Yes, Reginald, you have wisely chosen — one hast 
thou chosen, worthy thine own essential being, and who, 
by assimilation with thyself, can alone appreciate thine 
exalted worth. May happiness be your course, meeting 
no change but in its own variety of blessing ! Yes, Regi- 
nald, Catheiine has a kindred being, and will l»ear you 
fellowship in your own region of thought and fancy — one 
who has perception to define thy strangest imaginings, and 
a soul to partake your highest triumphs. Catherine, the 
counterpai*t of thy nature, must be the affianced of thine 
hearth Yes, thou hast chosen, — ^how wisely, this poor, 
poor stricken brain must freely witness. Her, Reginald, 
you have chosen, — ^yet, had it been otherwise — had this 

humbler — this less, less worthy poor vain 

Matilda ! Ah ! were I to speak it loud, life, methinks, 
would pass from me with the word. Let my tears hide 
all, — ^my shame, my love, my utterance, my peace, on this 
blank earth. Go ! be proclaimed the happy ; but let 
Matilda's counsel be secret, sacred. Go ! be ye happy, 
whilst my widowed thoughts shall yet inhabit yon 
shadowed paths, there, there to invoke the past, and 
speak, and sit, and wander with him still. Beloved — 
adored Reginald ! " 
The agitation, the dismay, into which Catherine was 
thrown hy wiiafc she had just witnessed, xie^cV^ d,<^iyie<JL 
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her all power of escape. She was already sinking to the 
earth. By an effort she reached her own chamber, and 
there dropped upon a couch. 

On the second day from the event above related, Regi- 
nald and Mrs. Lister drove over to Harlington. The 
intelligence which the latter had received respecting 
Matilda's contract to Mr. Bonner, yet more and more 
disturbed her ; and though she was by no means of a 
temperament to busy herself in the affairs of others, she 
still felt that admonition in the present instance might 
possibly be the most timely offering she could make to 
friendship. With these views she went instantly in 
search of her young friend. Beginald and Catherine 
were left together. 

" You disappointed us yesterday," said he, with an air 
of playful reproach ; " we did not see you, Catherine ; 
and upon my word you seem conscious of the offence, for 
I know not when I have seen you look so gravely." 

" B«ginald,*' replied she, in a tone which startled him, 
" recent events which now cannot fell to be the great, 
sole burden of our thoughts, have been attended by 
moments of strange, inexplicable reservation — ^unnatural 
phantasies '' 

" Ah, Catherine ! " interrupted Reginald, but little com- 
prehending her, " these — these are indeed well-merited 
reproofs. Sunken I am in my own esteem ; keenly, sor- 
rowfully, this wayward temper repents, and would, if 
possible, repair '' 

" Beginsdd, it is — ^it is thy patience I would demand," 
interposed she, in accents almost of severity. " Thy 
generous patience — ^thy sense of ** 

" In the love of mercy— justice ^" 

" True — ^true, it is in mercy — ^in mercy, Reginald, I call 
on you. Reginald, I can never be thine ! — ^never, never, 
Reginald ! — our plight would demand a sacrifice at which 
heaven itself would weep, and darkness cover all our days 
to come. Some, surely, will deem me mad ; others, how 
noble ! — some will denounce me unnatural ; others, how 
heroic ! — ^but these I neither fear nor covet. For did you 
know the dire conditions of our nxx^tAaia — ^Jaa l^»s&^ 
record of our rites — ^thQ knoQaxi^ ^i \)qa V3^^\sv^^«^ 

1 
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displace the sponsal peal— the altax which must become 
her tomb " 

" Her — her tomb ! what rhapsody is this 1 " 

" Ah ! had it been she — alve, Beginald, whom you could 

have 1 had been content to watch thee at a distance, 

nor less have proved my faith and adoration. But she 
will die, Beginald, and, oh ! how worse than death, the 
memories which survive! Could you but have loved 
her '[ 

^^ Matilda r ejaculated Beginald, in accents of one 
distraught, — "Matilda/" and his frame trembled as 
though pierced by an arrow. 

" Loves you at the very price of life, and how surely 
will pay the penalty, heaven knows — heaven knows ! " 

Reginald, by an impulse almost as involuntary as the 
exclamations he had uttered, sprang from the couch on 
which he had been seated, and gazing for a moment on 
vacancy, clasped the extended hand of Catherine, whilst a 
confused sense of coming events broke on his imagination, 
and rushed wildly from the apartment. 

Mrs. Lister, meanwhile, had rambled afield with her 
beloved Matilda. They had strolled through the pleasure- 
grounds, and were now reposing under that fiivourite 
alcove, which had so late been the scene of Reginald's 
impassioned readings — a spot wherein Contemplation, 
like a true Sybarite, had wasted in indulgence, and Fancy 
wandered in its own creations. 

Mrs. Lister having just been assured how totally im- 
founded was the tale of any engagement between her fair 
friend and Mr. Bonner, — " God grant," she fervently 
exclaimed, " I may yet survive to behold one more worthy 
of you I '* But they were no longer alone ; the vision of 
hope was already clothed in mortal form, and Reginald 
himself at their feet. A stupor of enchantment held a 
momentary power over the gazers. Thought had no time 
for form — ^for question, all too brief " My wife ! mine 
own — mine own !" wildly he still repeated. 

" Thy m/e 1 " and she sank apparently lifeless into his 
Arms. 

# ife # 4i • • 

^e eapouaala were fol&lled— Bj^Soi^^ %sx& ^^\iilds&. 
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were united. Mr. Harlington was a practical man to the 
very last ; " non mihi res, sed me rebus committere conor," 
was a maxim for which he had ever shown veneration ; 
and though his part was submission, yet his language was 
still dictatorial. lake Micah the Ephraimite, Catherine 
had restored the stolen treasure ; and by an act which 
stands to this day singly in the heroism of women, became, 
as the herald says, a '* Party per pale/' half wife and half 
widow. 
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STANZAS 

ON A LATE MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

,' Last night he sought the choral throng, 

Where many a youth was sweetly blest ; 
He cast his periird eyes along, 
And fix'd them on Eliza West. 

More genial her refulgent ray 

Than orient sunbeams to his breast ; 

Nature for him inverts her sway, 
And plants the loadstar in the West. 

Eliza's birth, two centuries old, 

Oiur Swan of Avon must have guess'd, 

As the prophetic words unfold 
"A vestal, throned in the West !" 

The records of diviner's lore 
The oriental land possess' d. 

But flies he the Chaldean shore, 
To build his wisdom in the West. 

Like one who on the ocean cast. 
Patient of toil, unknown to rest. 

With Ormus* wealth returns at last, 
And finds his true joy in the West. 

To faithfulness may he incline, 

And love the sway of Truth's behest ; 

Home became weak when Constantino 
Removed his empire from the West. 

If she be then a sta,r so bright, 

Let Phoebus' self their rites attest ; 
I Impart his glory with his light, 

Nor jfind him couching from \Si^ "^ ^^^ 
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«A LONG DAY." 

That erery person is tbe best judge of his own felicity 
(that is, of those things which best please him) can admit 
of no doubt ; but every person is not a judge of the 
nature of its. existence, its subtle dependence^ the nice 
poise on which it tremblingly lives, and the capricious 
element to which it must ever be subservient. In fact, 
the greater part of mankind very frequently mistake the 
grounds on which such acquisition rests ; and thus, whilst 
they £Euicy they are pursuing the desired object, are only 
preparing for themselves very opposite results. It is not 
that they are without the perception of what is bright 
and £ur, but they mistake the mystery of its brilliancy, as 
one who should ignorantly say, " The glow-worm, which 
is so beautiful by night, how much more dazzling must 
she be by day!" 

Montaigne takes occasion to remark, that many persons 
who feel warm in their clothes, fancy the warmth is 
extracted from the wool, whilst it only keeps in the living 
heat of their own bodies ; by which he would also imply, 
that if such persons were sick and did not feel the usual 
comfort in their clothing, they would be apt to say their 
covering had lost its agreeable virtue, whereas the defec- 
tion would really be traced to their own torpid state of 
animation. 

In like manner, a person may have found, at some 
period of his life, great delight in a particular place or 
district. His &ncy wanders in the past scenes which his 
memory recalls, and he resolves on a revisit to the spot 
of his old enjoyment. The experiment is made, and he 
finds, to his mortification, and no less to his astonishment, 
that all is flat, spiritless, and uninteresting. He scarcely 
can believe in the identity of the soil or region ; the fact 
ii^ his past enjoyment had been the result of circumstances 
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which he had altogether left out of his calculation — 
namely, the aspirations of youth, the companionship of 
some particular friend, or the coincidence of some special 
piece of honnefortwne. 

There is another and very common kind of mistake in 
the pursuit of enjoyment ; and this is, with persons who 
know a little more of the truth, but use the truth not 
wisely ; as one possessing himself of proper tools, but not 
having served an apprenticeship to his trade, labours too 
much and produces too little. " He who would drink 
the wine of life purely," says Sir William Temple, " must 
not drain it to the dregs ;" a doctrine which many more 
may have heard, than have had the wisdom to follow. So 
a person starving himself for the purpose of acquiring a 
good appetite, becomes, on the contrary, sick, and can eat 
nothing ; and he who takes an extra dose of wine with 
the hope of making a more brilliant speech to his audi- 
ence, is very frequently found little better than stupid. 
It is not that fksting does not produce an appetite, or 
that wine does not exhilarate ; but an over-action of the 
causes has produced a reaction of effects. 

Again : Pleasure is by no means of a malleable nature ; 
we sdl know it to be brittle enougL Pleasure cannoi^ 
like content, be beaten out to cover a space. The very 
existence of pleasure, for the most part, seems to consist 
in that which we lament as its defective quality — ^namely, 
its transitory nature ; as the blaze of a star would appear 
less brilliant, were the light steady. Endeavour to 
moderate the flight of some pleasures, and the effect 
would be as lifeless as that of the painter who attempts 
to represent a flying arrow by painting its actual form in 
his sky. Peace and content are alone made "for all 
time ;** joy lives in surprises, and delights are heightened 
by doubt. '* Lady Teazle," who lamented that roses did 
not blow all the year round, would have been astonished, 
perhaps, to hear that she woidd like roses the less were 
her desires granted ; and perpetuity is such an enemy to 
fruition, that we have heard of one, who had been many 
years affluent, having positively a hankering after the old 
excitement of being once more in debt. Content we may, 
£a^ regard &fi s^ wholesome drwx^\», "VwiX, ij\ie^>0ix^ v» > 
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dram ; the one may supply our daily sustenance^ but the 
. other must be dealt with sparingly. 

Pleasure, " that reeling goddess with the zoneless 
waist," must also be as unexpected in its approach as 
fleeting in its passage. No holiday is so sweet to a 
school-boy as that which is suddenly permitted him ; and 
lie feels more delight by the unexpected discovery that he 
has half a crown in his pocket, than though he had been 
aware for a week together, he had five shillings locked up 
in his money-box. Some pleasures, like certain trees, 
perish by change of climate ; and the very things which 
confer delight in one situation, are not even open to our 
perceptions in another. The atom which dances in the 
sunWm is not visible to the eye in the shade, though it 
equ&lly exists there ; and many things, to be relished by 
the palate, like the muscatel, must be eaten or drunk in 
the country in which they grow. It is a great question 
whether a Turkish ottoman would give us the repose of a 
rustic seat, were we to meet with it in a wild and 
romantic valley, though it be constituted for the express 
parpose of luxurious ease. There must be a sympathy in 
all things ; we would neither admire a Hercules formed 
in alabaster, nor a Titania cast in bronze; the delight 
of sentimeiit would be utterly destroyed. 

Premeditated pleasure also as frequently fails as pre- 
meditated wit. You wait an occasion which perhaps 
never arrives, or you force its fulfilment, which is utterly 
unproductive. Woe be to those in the journey of life 
who " promise to themselves a great deal of gratification." 
Not merely does the common uncertainty of mortal 
things wait on these airy pledges, but it seems that the 
fondled chances grow up more sickly under the strong 
nourishment of confidence. 

" Checks and disasters 
Grow in the veins of actions highest reared.** 

The promising boy turns out the dunce of the family ; the 

promising lode yields not the payment of working the 

mine ; the promising Christmsis affords but a dull festivity; 

' for all these matters having been too anxiously taken out 

' of the common hands of cUwv<» i^x \»Vvft i»»Kvs^^ ^«m«bk*s^ 
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of Special promises, they stop payment at the very moment 
we are counting our gains, and principal and interest 
are lost together. 

One of the most painstaking schemes that ever entered 
into the mind of man, for the security of domestic 
beatitude, was adopted by a celebrated person, Mr. Thomas 
Day, but which utterly failed in its promised results. He 
selected a foimdling girl, whose tender mind had as jet 
been unenlightened, and whose maiden heart had to 
receive its first impressions. He educated and instructed 
this being with the view of accomplishing that « ditine 
perfection of woman," and making her his own vife. 
But what he had promised himself, £adled; his care, 
though not thrown away on one undeserving, fell idti- 
mately to the profit of another, to whom she gave herself 
in marriage. 

By these suggestions we do not mean that the best line 
of prudence should not be pursued in all things, but 
merely that what appears the most advised, should still \e 
held unacquitted of mortal uncertainties and be invested 
with no more than a portion of confidence : success will 
in this way become more triumphant, or fidlure lose much 
of its mortification. 

Light and trivial examples will frequently prove pro- 
positions of the highest magnitude, as children's toys are 
fabricated on the piinciples of mathematical truth. In 
illustration, therefore, of one feature of our inquiry, wo 
offer a little domestic incident. 

Emma Standish and Julia Perceval were what is called 
the best friends in the world; that is, they were not 
intimately acquainted, rarely met, and when they did, it 
was at some unpremeditated moment, which called into 
action the welcome exercise of cheerftil conversation, in 
which each had a little manual of incidents to unfold. 
The principle of free trade was admirably carried out 
between them ; an interchange of commocQties enriched 
each party, and no duties were demanded but smiles and 
good humour. 
Jifjss Standiah was the only daughter of a widowed 
They occupied a house in a iaB\i\oiiaXAfc C3^«xter 
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of the town, where Mrs. Standish was occasionally found 
" at home," receiving a troop of visitors, who afforded her 
the means of gratifying much of her satirical ill-nature 
for the expenses incurred. Her tongue, as John Hall 
expresses, was like the tails of Samson's foxes, bearing 
firebrands ; but of this her friends were well aware, and 
repaid her pretty well in the same commodity, by all 
declaring, if they hated any one person in the world, it 
was Mrs. Standish. This lady once struck up a kind of 
intimacy with a dowager after her own heart ; but it did 
Bot last long, for less pleasure was found in abusing a 
.third person in each other's company, than abusing one 
another at a distance. But Emma was really a nice girl ; 
80 innocent her nature, that she durst tell even her 
dreams ; endowed with quick perceptions, too, always 
excepting that filial blindness which made her quit^ 
unconscious of the frailties of her mother. 

Julia Perceval, as we have observed, was much of 
Emma's quality. She was also an only child. Her 
fisither, a retired general, who had served many years 
in India ; whose fiery liver had never encroached on his 
natural good humour, for he was reluctant in believing 
that that which agreed so perfectly with the latter could 
have any enmity with the former ; namely, port wine, to 
which he freely conceded the term " generous." He was, 
perhaps, a little too blimt with the men, and a little too 
lively with the women ; his religion very like that of the 
Portuguese — a nun and a bottle. He was, nevertheless, 
an agreeable companion ; but like those whom Coleridge 
compares to musical glasses, if you would produce their 
finest effect, you must keep them wet. 

"Julia is certainly a charming girl," observed Emma 
Standish one morning to her mother. " How I wish I 
could see more of her j that we lived nearer ; that we 
could be more firequently together ; I should be so happy!" 

" I hope you are happy," replied her mother, a little 
reproachfully. 

" Oh yes, you know I am ; but is not Julia agreeable 1 
so very cheerful ; has so much to tell us, and there is such 
an amusing variety in all she says." 

" Vaiiety ! " repeated Mxa, a\»a.ti^c^ *, ^^ ^<;i ^^^ 
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to say that, like some people, she is never twice in the 
same mind ?" 

A fortnight had elapsed since the above remark, and 
the two yoang companions again met. The usual good 
humour prevailed, the same belles plaiscmteries succeeded. 

*^ You must now, my dear, dear Julia," said Emma at 
parting, '' fulfil a pleasure which I have long promised 
myself ; I have thought of it so much — dreamt of it so 
often." 

" Dreamt of it ! I wonder if I may ask what it is." 

" Simply this. On Thursday next I shall be alone— all 
alone. Mamma has an engagement for the whole morning, 
and you must come to me early, Julia — ^to breakfast. 
Bring your work, and we will pass a long day together. 
Shan't we be happy ? — almost too happy." 

"What ! a whole day! from breakfast to bedtime 1" 
exclaimed her equally delighted friend. 

"Yes, yes \ and mind, early, quite early, you cannot 
come too soon. We shall have such a number of things to 
do ; so much to say ; but the jealous, envious time will 
pass too rapidly, I fear. We will ^" 

"Walk? drive?" 

" Oh no, no ! I want you for a long day all to myself 
— all by ourselves. We shall have no time for walking 
or driving." 

It was indeed fortunate for Emma that Thursday next 
was no distant date, for she absolutely slept not a wink in 
the intermediate time. Her long nights were passed in 
anticipation of her '' long day," till she began to look as 
eagerly for it, as a Mahomedan for the new moon and 
approaching Bairam. 

Thursday at length arrived, and Emma was " stirring 
with the lark." A drizzling rain ushered in the morning, 
but there was a day-spring within her heart, which the 
external gloom could not invade. By nine o'clock the 
carriage of Oeneral Perceval drew up to the door of Mrs. 
Standish. Emma sprang forward to meet her friend. So 
warm was the welcome on one part, and so hearty the 
-sflJuiation on the other, as to have the appearance of two 
lovers, who, from tlie depths ot despair, had been unex- 
peotedly thrown into each other's araxa. 
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** My dear, dear Julia, this is indeed kind of yon," 
exclaimed the eni^aptured Emma ; '* you are come so early 
<— the day is all our own ; mamma will not be seen till 
dinner-hour." 

" Why, we shall be too happy," replied the sparkling 
companion, whilst she thought on Time, with Dr. Young, 
•* How much is to be done !" 

The ceremony of breakfast now proceeded. The 
Mocha-berry and the Hyson-leaf poured out their 
fragrance. "The hissing urn" threw up its liberated 
vapour, aiding the sublimation of busy thoughts, which 
burst from the lips of the two friends, as though conden- 
sation were no longer a law of nature. The volubility 
of speech — ^the rattle of china — the talk — the toast-— 
the mirth — ^the prawns — had already consumed an hour. 
It was past ten, and much past belief, when the service 
was removed, and the apartment free to the day's 
enjoyment. 

" What shall we do first ?" eagerly demanded the young 
hostess. " You have brought your work ? Your tambour- 
frame ?" 

" No, Emma, indeed ; I knew I should have no time 
for working it. Besides, I wouldn't have anything supply 
one moment of your society. Let's talk." 

" And so we will," replied Emma, drawing her chair 
still nearer to her companion. " What a crowd last 
Tuesday at Lady EUesmere's ! Do tell me about this 
Mr. Harvey ; he certainly likes you." 

" Oh ! /think he thinks so," replied Julia, laughing. " I 
don't hesitate to say I found him agreeable." Thereupon 
a very interesting narrative ensued, in which Julia took 
her turn as the principal speaker. 

The history which she now entered upon, as it forms a 
chapter, with but slight variations, in the fortunes of most 
young ladies, we will spare our readers ; su£Sce, that 
another hour was lost to these co-heiresses of Time's 
' estate, when they again turned to see how their account 
stood, mutually regretting their joint possession was sen« 
sibly diminishing. 

Here Emma, by a kind of involuntaxY «AtAjYCL^ ^^k&i. 
poured oat her expre^^^c^ ^l ^'^'^\» ^ >2QKa ^^sSwsis* 
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meeting, which being so abruptly parenthetical, snapped 
asunder the long thread of trifles, without taking up a 
new skein, so that for the first time their tongues were 
brought to a halt ; in fact, they had breathed their steeds 
so quickly over the favourable flat, that a bit of rising 
ground which now presented itself materially checked 
their pace ; for, 

''He who mounts him on the swiftest steed. 
Will sooner bring his courser to a stand." 

The pause continued ; an emba/rrcbs almost amounting 
to pain occupied the parties ; each expecting the other 
was on the very brink of saying something, both remained 
silent. 

" My dear Emma," observed Julia^ rather abruptly, and 
with a kind of hiza/rre cast of countenance, " I half-regret 
I did not bring my tambour-firame, it might have amused 
you." 

" Oh no, my love !" responded the other, " it was for 
your sake I made the inquiry. I thought you might 
snatch five minutes for continuing it — ^but 1 see it is 
impossible." 

Here another fragmental chapter was brought to a close. 
Each lady caught the eye of the other — ^both smiled, but 
not a word was uttered. 

" Do pray, Julia, tell me what book you are just now 
reading," exclaimed Emma, with such a forced display of 
energy, as though her life depended on the reply. 

'* Oh ! I am about finishing a most delightful work," 
answered her friend, in no less transport : " Mr. White's 
* Three Years at Constantinople.' A most charming, ex- 
quisite book. No work exhibits the manners and habits 
of the Turk like it. I should have concluded it to-day, 
but ^" 

" Dear me ! I am so sorry you did not bring it— fw 
your sake." 

" For my sake !" interrupted Miss Perceval, pressing 
the hand of her entertainer ; '^ do not say for my sake, 
whilst I have so much happiness in being near to you." 
Sere another j&agmentjed chapter was closed. 
J'ltUa waa now nervously conscio\ia oi ^^\> -^^poSiASdx 
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malaise which is " past surgery," of course augmented by 
the repeated solicitations to consider herself at home. 

Broken accents now succeeded, like the unmeaning 
sounds from a disabled barrel-organ ; till at length Emma^ 
with a kind of convulsive start, which people sometimes 
exhibit in their sleep, said, " I fear we have nothing here 
worth your looking at ; however, if you like to make the 
trial, — ^that is, as you may feel inclined, — ^but, pray just 
do as you like." Saying which, Miss Standish drew the 
attention of her friend to that bijouterie, a loo-table, — that 
eentral attraction of a modem drawing-room, — covered 
with articles of every possible denomination but the useful, 
with the exception, perhaps, of a certain number of books, 
placed at a circular equidistance, like the signs on a 
zodiac, or like the diablerie in the incantation of Der 
Freischutz, and in this instance invoked, if not to raise a 
red devil, at least to dispel a blue. 

"Are not these views on the Danube exquisite?" 
demanded Emma. " Well just run through that Album 
first. Oh ! these are some silly lines my cousin Charles 
oomposed on my birthday ; they're not bad either ; and if 
we had time, I would just like to show you .... but 
it must be past two-— dear me 1 a quarter to one !" con- 
tinued she, running towards a timepiece—" how strange ! 
this clock — ^it never stopped before." 

" No, dear," said Miss Perceval, somewhat vacantly, and 
drawing forth her watch, " 'tis right enough." 

Poor Emma, who had fancied their pleasure would so 
far outrun their time, as the Spaniard's game at chess, 
which outlived the death and burial of three generations 
of Hidalgos, began to feel that her spirits, which had at 
starting £ibirly run away with her, must now laboriously 
be driven. 

"What a crowd we had on the 13th at Lady Elles- 
mere's ball!" said she, "there must have been at least 
three hundred persons ;" which words she had scarcely 
uttered, when the recollection of having made pretty 
nearly the same observation before, challenged the blood 
into her very forehead, and she looked evidently con- 
fused. 

" Ah I Emma^ there ia mow mliai^i l£^^'?saKt^^>«^ 
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than I had fancied, and your looks indicate it toa Are 
we mutuaJly to confess to-day 1" 

'^ *Twas my initiation. I never had been at a fancy Irall 
before that evening." 

" And were you charmed ]" 

" I think, had I gone without much prefnedUcUUm, I 
should have been ; but I had heard so much of this cha« 
racter of entertainment, and promised myself such abun- 
dance of gratification, that ^ 

" You were disappointed," continued the other, archly. 

Here the friends again caught each other's gaze, when, 
a kind of sensation took possession of them, not very 
unlike that of a child who is suddenly detected in pilfering 
a lump of sugar. 

Here terminated a ^rther imperfect chapter. 

" You should, indeed^ my dear Julia^ have brought your 
tambour-frame." 

" I will, another time," answered Miss Perceval. 

One more chapter. 

Again, the struggle defaire Its frais de la converscUiovh 

''Do you ever attend Faraday s lectures?" asked Juli% 
with the effort of an actress. 

'' No : but I have a great wish to do so. This is an 
analytical age, both morally and physicaUy. I should 
indeed like to hear Faraday eloquent 

'0*er crucibles and stills, 
Drags and elixirs.' " 

" Oh, what an extremely pretty quotation 1 Where 
did you find it?" 

The weather having cleared a little, Emma, as she was 
standing at the window, observed Mrs. Standi^ in the 
act of stepping into her carriage. 

** Mamma is going on her engagement. Had I thought 
of it, we might have accompanied her as far as Howell 
and James's, and then .... dear me — is it too late)" 

" Do not think of it on my behalf; you know we pro- 
mised ourselves this day together." 

** Oh, that we did !" exclaimed Emma, with mc^e 

Jbypociiay, perhaps, than she had ever in her life ezhi- 

Ifj'^d. *J On the whole, it may be ioxl\ma\i^ ioT I hav© 
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80 much to tell you, that I should hardly have time for 
it in a drive." 

" Quel honJieur /" cried Miss Perceval, as she turned 
her grateful gaze towards a pianoforte, as though an oasis 
in the desert. " Will you let me run over that Bohemian 
polka 1" 

" Oh ! do, do, do 1" responded her friend, greatly relieved 
at the probability of occupation — " do, do, do I" 

« Why, *tis locked." 

" Locked ! and, as I live, mamma has the key with her. 
JJELow un . . . . how cruelly un . . . . but tell me, 
Julia, Constantinople must be a very interesting city. I 
zeally long to hear all about it." 

"Upon my word I know not how to commence so 
genersd a subject," rejoined the lady, laughing, " but I do 
promise to send you the volume." 

Miss Perceval now began playing with the lace edging 
of her dress, whilst her fair hostess turned over and over 
again sundry notes of invitation, which lay scattered on a 
side-table. 

" If we have time, Julia," said Miss Standish, — " yes, 
three o'clock will suit admirably .... we will take a 
turn in the square. We have but to put on our bonnets, 
you know. I am sure you would like one short turn- 
just once round the walks," which observation was made 
80 imploringly, that her visitor at once consented. 

A few more hard struggles brought them to three 
o'clock. 

Emma now felt tolerably at ease, and the ladies were 
preparing to equip themselves for the stroll, whe^ Miss 
Perceval exclaimed, — 

''Emma, you will be disappointed; it rains again — 
bless me, what a shower! But come," continued she^ 
observing her companion's ill-concealed distress, " we have 
endless amusement here ; for myself, I am really happier 
where I am." 

Emma now felt herself like a vessel suddenly becalmed 
midway of the great Atlantic, and looked anxiously for 
the breath of a single word to aid them on their voyage 
to the hour of six o'clock. She felt it necessary to raU^ 
the fnU force of her spirita — ^ail >Ai"^ >?^mt^^«w^ V^Vjm^ 
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ago gone out to service, and her army was now composed 
but of pressed men ; these, however, she drew up in order 
of battle. And now, by a kind of common plunge, as 
though rushing on death together, the two companions 
threw themselves into a stream of Mesmerism, Clairvoy- 
ance, General Tom Thumb, her Majesty the Queen, and 
Tennison's last poem. Inevitably would they have perished 
in this world of waters, had not one of the Humane Society, 
in the shape of a family footman, at this moment entered 
the room. The attendant presented the card of Captain 
Barlow, which the young soldier had just left, " with his- 
best regards." 

"My cousin Charles," vociferated Miss Standish, in 
unfeigned disappointment. " Would he not come up ? 
True, we are denied to all our friends to-day — ^but 
Charles .... dearme! how unlucky !" when the young 
lady, taking the little printed document from the man 
who waited, read in pencil, " We are off to-morrow for 
Ireland — ^fear I shall not see you — ^will write within three 
days." 

" Emma, I am indeed vexed — distressed," observed Julia; 
" this disappointment arises entirely on my account." 

" No, no, no," eagerly responded the perplexed lady : 
'' but I should like to have bade him adieu ; you woula 
have admired him so much — I am sure you would. 
Charles is so pleasant, so very agreeable; and I dorCt 
ihmk he would have interrupted ua much,** 

" Could not your servant overtake him ? He cannot 
be yet out of the street." 

** Impossible, dear Julia," responded Emma, mournfully 
— and the two ladies ran to separate windows. 

Five minutes— ten minutes, now elapsed in perfect 
silence, during which our fair friends were wistfully 
gazing into a wide street, wherein nothing was stirring 
but a brisk shower. 

To make out the time, appeared now as vain as looking 
on the ground for the shooting star, which had just 
before been seen in the heavens. 

The Jadies now resumed their seats, and began to saw 
^^ajr, with the monotony of two stonecutters in opposite 
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"Tempus edax rerum." Fain would our co-patients 
have pronounced "res edax teraporis" — ^but, alas! two 
long hours were to be digested before the promised meal 
for six o'clock. Emma, now starting from the inclosure 
of the window, opened such a volley of heterogeneous 
words, which fairly outpattered the rain-storm on the 
verandah. It met with equal response, and the desperate 
friends talked away in a perfect hurricane. It was — 

" Quis, quid, ubi, quibus auxiliis, cur, quomodo, quando." 
But accoi^ling to all meteorological signs, this was too 
violent to last ; and the whirlwind of words was soon 
over, but without bringing sunshine on their prospect. 
The plethora had turned to a calenture ; and to have been 
relieved of half an hour, would have been as salutary to 
the patient as letting blood in a fever : but the time did 
arrive when the sisters in affection were called on to make 
their toilet for the family dinner. 

The strife was now suspended : their natui*al spirits 
again rose, and the animal barometer was at *' set fair." 
The sash, the bandeau, the skirt, the sandal, offered some- 
thing to talk about ; and by half-past six o'clock, the sworn 
martyrs met Mrs. Standish in the ground apartment. 

Mrs. Standish was a tall, masculine lady, with tremen- 
dous eyes, which, like those of the ostricli, might verily 
hatch eggs by merely looking on them. She had but one 
virtue in nature, and that the frailty of Sevign6 ; believing 
the only excellence in the world was to be found in her 
daughter. But in denying to all the rest of mankind 
one tittle of respect, she materially dishonoured that 
maternal partiality which might otherwise have been held 
blameless. 

Mrs. Standish was one of those annulose ladies, all 
rings, armlets, and bracelets. These hung in confusion 
about her, like a Chinese puzzle, reminding us much of 
the Tragic Queen ; with whom she might have said,— 

" »— But when I feel 

These bonds, I look with loathing on myself.'^ 

" You have passed an agreeable day, my dears," said 
the lady of the mansion, in a toiift 'vli\s&L\svAi\i&S5ka\jKs- 
monized with the sentiment. 
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"Indeed ve Lave," responded Ju}^ who began to 
fancy she would very williHgly recall the monotony of the 
morning, to be relieved from the shortaet span which the 
evening promised. 

• The ceremony of the dinner-tablo now proceeded. 
Emma had in great measure recovered her composure — 
the only one perliaps, at tlfis moment, at ease. Julia felt 
a kind of awe in the presence of Mrs. Staudish, which 
had but little afiiuity with respect. She discovered the 
character of her hostess more clearly within ten minutes, 
than her young companion, w]io had scarcely been sepa* 
rated a day fi'om her mother, for nineteen years. But 
this is as it should be. Children rarely possess any influ- 
ence over the weaknesses of parents ; and it is well, there- 
fore, that they do not see them. 4^ to Mrs. Standi^ 
herself, it was not likely she should put on tlie hypocrisy 
of courtliness towards so girlish a visitor, particukrly aii 
she beheld a being beautiful as her own daughter} and 
one whose amiable qualities oSered so mujch temptation 
to the indulgence of majice. 

'^ I can assure you, Miss Perceval," said Mrs. Standish, 
after a few observations resjiecting her dnve, '^ Emma has 
made a great sacrifice for you, this morning. Indeed, 
child,*' continued she, turning towards her daughter, 
*' you should have been with me on one particular visit I 
made to-day, — but I will tell you more about it at another 
time, when we have ijo interruption." 

Julia attempted to say something, but was unable. 
Mrs. Standish now directed her attention entirely to her 
daughter, speaking of a variety of persons who were, of 
course, utter strangers to her visitor, and mentioning a 
few family subjects in a half-whisper. 

"I called to-day to make inquiries, respecting poor 
Mrs. Frazer — she cannot la«t long." 

** What was the account V* asked her daughter. 

" Oh, I was hurried, and told Williamson not to wait 
for a reply — but he left cards. There appears no ques- 
tion now in the case of Mr. Harrington — people talk of 
the insolvency openly." 
"Mr, Hamngton, of Bryarvstone Square f" asked Mian 
-Perceval 
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*^ Yes, my love," responded Mrs. Standish, with more 
satis&ction tlxan she had evinced in any previous reply. 
" Do you know him ]" 

'* Papa is well acquainted with him. Mr. Harrington, 
the American merchant — he was accoimted very wealthy." 

" The event will not be inconsiderable, I believe ; and 
such is the state of American aifairs, that I apprehend it 
will be perfect ruin. How disgraceiul to such a man as 
Mr. Harrington 1" 

"Calamitous, indeed;" rejoined Julia, with quickness, 
^*but not consequently disgraceful Misfortune should 
not imply dishonesty." 

" No, by no means, Miss Perceval ; but the term mis- 
fortune is too often its flimsy apology." 

" Not in Mr. Harrington s case," observed Julia, with 
spirijb. " Benevolent in prosperity, his gratitude in adver- 
sity will "" 

** How can a man show gratitude who has no money ?" 

" As a man can show courage who has no sword. He 
can— — 

Here the last words of Julia's observation were inter- 
rupted by Mrs. Standish turning abruptly round, and 
addressing her daughter on an entirely fresh subject. 

The remainder of the dinner ceremony passed off pretty 
nearly in the same manner, with this exception, that 
Mrs. Standish had all the " talk" to herself, which, from 
the light blade of ridicule to the heavy sabre of invective, 
she exercised with considerable self-applause. Emma now, 
in a side speech to her friend, observed, — 

"We shall have a pleasant evening together in the 
drawing-room. You will give us some music, I hope." 

The ladies presently retired up stairs, when Mrs. Stan- 
dish, impatient to tell her daughter some of her trans- 
actions of the day, beckoned her to a distant comer of 
the apartment, where they sat down, leaving Julia to 
follow the course of the Danube or the fortunes of 
Mr. Hariington, perfectly uninterrupted. But the tea- 
table brought them all once more together, when Emma, 
in a manner so gracious, made atonement for the sins of 
t)ie mother, that Julia at once lost sight of hec ofbiQi^cidis^^ 
and harmony seemed restored. 

K 2 
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The pianoforte being opened, the anxiety of Mists 
Standish that her friend, who was an accomplished player, 
should perform one of her favourite pieces, was readily 
assented to. Miss Perceval selected a composition of 
Bach, which she commenced in so brilliant a manner, 
that Emma felt a delight which, in this instance, sur- 
passed her anticipations. 

But there are secrets in the natural world which yet 
remain to be discovered. All discord may be harmony 
not understood, but here was a converse quit new — ^here 
was harmony producing unmistakable discord. Mrs. 
Standish was a serpent not to be charmed with music ; 
and her coU and recoil, sufficiently proved the agony she 
was suffering. Vice may also be a monster, but in the 
eyes of Mrs. Standish, merit in a stranger, was yet more 
hideous. The lady of the mansion hereupon complained 
of a sudden and violent attack of headache. Bach was 
broken off in the middle, and the grand pianoforte closed. 

After a suspense of some minutes, during which Emma 
had supplied her jewel of a mother with salts and restor- 
atives, the patient languidly asked. 

" Do you read Grerman 1 Miss Perceval." 

" Not a word, madam." 

"Dear me, what a pity! I am surprised that the 
General, your father .... indeed, I am a little surprised 
you yourself should not have turned your thoughts to the 
language. This, which was once but an accomplishment, 
is now become absolutely necessary, — indeed, it is quite 
a reproach to be ignorant of it." 

Julia did not venture an observation. 

"My dear Emma, just reach me *Wallenstein ;' the 
conceptions of Schiller are really sublime." 

"No, no, not to night, dear mamma," said Emma, 
imploringly. 

" I wish Miss Perceval to hear you read that particular 
scene in the second act, which . . . ." 

" But Julia has no interest in the language. She . . ." 

" Then to oblige me," drawled out the Begum patient. 

Emma was greatly pei'plexed, but the amiable inten- 

t/ons of ber mother to awaken in the breast of Julia, a 

desire to become acquainted witTa. bo i!Qitc\JcJ\fe «i ^B^[i^•wga, 
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was quite sufficient. Taking the volume^ she commenced 
reading aloud the imposed passage. 

Of German, Mrs. Standish knew about as much as 
poor Julia herself. The applause, therefore, which she 
expressed, must have been pure generosity. Emma really 
believed her mother was pleased — ^nor was she mistaken ; 
but the nature of her pleasure she .as little understood, 
as her parent the subject of her approbation. But 
Mrs. Standish still talked of the Athens of Germany — of 
the Grand Duke's invitations to Herder, Wieland, Schiller, 
and Goethe, with an eloquence which perfectly imposed 
on her visitor, giving her to understand how much she 
had lost by her neglected education. 

Some trivial interlocutories, soon after, passing between 
the two young companions, an exclamation from the lips 
of Mrs. Stan(£sh, announced the startling fieict of having 
lost one of her diamond rings. The auditors, of course, 
started from their seats, and expressed their united sor- 
row at so serious an event. Extra tapers were lit, the 
ottomans and tables rummaged; whilst Mrs. Standish, 
reclining on the very down from the cygnets of Ganges, 
repeated only the great value of her missing treasure. 
The drawing-room bell was now rung, and the footman 
despatched on his search through the dining apartment, 
whilst the lady's maid was similarly employed in other 
chambers of the house. The lost ring most emphatically 
created "a stir;" and we are not quite sure that Julia 
did not feel some satisfaction in an event which gave a 
feather to time, though at so high a price. 

Repeated were the messages from all quarters, but of 
the same gloomy result — the ring was still missing. Mrs. 
Standish endured these reports with the equanimity of a 
martyr, for it gave her, at least, an opportunity for 
descanting on the extent of her jewel-box ; on which she 
could not have been more eloquent, had she been actually 
putting up the articles to auction. 

In the midst of this suspense, the lady's maid entered. 
An apricity seemed to illume her countenance. " Well, 
Frances, have you found it ?" 

"No, madam ; but are you quite sure yowbaji^^^'Wi.*'^ 
to-daj?" 
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Mrs. Standish now opened the very fulness of het 
eyes, and in a kind of impressive contraUo pronounced — 

'•' I believe, Frances, your suspicions are correct. I have 
not worn the ring to-day." 

Depressing was again the reactive state of affairs. 
Emma still struggled to keep talking ; but, like the 
screwing up of an unreplenished lamp, the wick burned 
brilliantly for a moment, and all was again darkness. 

A thundering taratant at the street docJr, now startled 
the ears of the distempered coterie, when, to the surprise 
of Mrs. and Miss Standish, and in some measure of Julia 
herself, General Perceval was announced. Well might 
Mrs. Standish have hesitated whether it was indeed the 
Greneral whom she beheld, for we blush ourselves to con- 
fess, he was not entirely himself. His flushed face clearly 
indicated his late devotions, and his whole deportment 
gave equal evidence to the same issue. He approached the 
lady of the mansion with the franchise of an old acquaint- 
ance, which surely should have been no less, as it was now 
nearly eleven o'clock at night — an hour when ladies may 
be visible to the miiid's eye with striking claims to 
admiration, but are not usually supposed to entertain 
positive visitors. But good humour, the General's faith- 
ful compurgator in all his movements, was here equally 
at hand; a faat friend, indeed, but sometimes wantihg 
discretion. 

" My good madam, my good madam," cried he, " this is 
not court etiquette, I believe; but you'll pardon a 
harmless old fellow like myself. We had a banquet 
to-day at Sir William Tontine's, the East-India Director. 
'Eore George, a great day ! Carriage announced, made a 
. short detour to carry home Jule myself, and pajr my 
humble respects, madam, for your hospitality." 

Mrs. Standish looked a reply perfectly unutterable bjr 
human lips, and then said, in a marked manner — 

" Do not distress yourself, General ; would it not be 
safer to be seated ?" 

" Distress I distress ! my dear madam, never was 
happier ; and humbly wish votxv la'ship no less a piece 
of fortune. Yo^jr daughter ^jftda™^'^ presume ; and 'fore 
George, lovetr ^ ^ebe. ^^a^i®*^^^^ What a form, 
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madam. !Fair as marble, l>nt not as cold, not as cold — 
JiOf no. My sweet friend," continued he, approaching 
Emma with a grotesque air of gallantry, " pardon an old 
woftihipper of beanty — a perfect Hebe !" 

" Or Ariadne/' rejoined Emma, latighing, and willing to 
preserve good intnour with all parties. 

" Yes, my dear lady, I hare heard of her too," said the 
Qederal, not quite comprehending what his auditor would 
imply. " Tore George, madam, you must pardon me, but 
in such a presence, I'm like the volcanic mountains — 
a snowy head, yet burning within !" 

Emma now considered it time to look a little grave ; 

Julia, in her turn, with filial piety, saw nothing but 

kindness in her eccentric father ; wlille Mi-s. Standish 

drew herself up in all the rigidity of a bronze Britannia. 

' The General proceeded; — 

" Must be pardoned, indeed must be pardoned ; but I 
would pay my respects, and run away with Jule, whom 
you've made happy as a queen, I see. Left Sir William 
just in time ; claret after port ! no, no, said I^ 'tis an 
anticlimax. So good night t'ye." 

Even Juh*a was getting now uneasy ; for although she 
could discover nothing but thorough good humour in all 
her father was saying, yet she perceived her friend was 
l)erplexed, and Mi*s. »Standish downright affronted. But 
the General went on : — 

" 'Fore George, madam, I have my frailties — a full 
share, a full share ; but want of respect to your sex is not . 
one of them. I love to show respect." 

" Sometimes to youtscl/l I hope," observed Mrs. Stawdish, 
pointedly. 

** Why, madam,'' continued he, not quite apprehending 
her, " there are so many who have bettet* demands on me, 
that I may occasionally neglect that quarter ; but het*e 
arc lips, madam, the very ruby of Ava. You must 
pardon the excess of my admiration." 

" I believe, General, you have used a proper term ; it is . 
your excess I must pardon." 

"Ay, ajr, ay J" responded t\i© QceTieTB^^ ^\^ v^. ^SKasS^^^i. 
''There's my friend, Sir WiWiam-, xvo^ xsvo^^^^^^vs^^^^^^ 
positively undone him— told Um ^o, V^^^^vK>. ^ \ ^'^ 
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not for the moderation of his abilities he might hiave- 
been a very great man-«>-a very great man ; ha ! ha ! 
ha!" 

Julia, in the meantime^ had taken an opportunity to 
equip herself for departure, aod was now ready. The 
solvent hour had arrived, and the '4ong day" was at its 
close. The General, as though perceiving his time was 
short, redoubled his cannonade of devotional speeches,' 
vhen Julia^ in the most gracious manner, approached Mrs. 
Standish for the purpose of pleading a few words in her 
father's favour. Mrs. Standish was in the act of ringing 
the bell, when the General, rising from his chair, made his 
last bow ; but, on recovering his erect position, by an 
unlucky movement of the arm, swept from the table a 
beautiful Dresden figure, which, with the glass shade, fell 
to the ground, and both were dashed to atoms. The 
consternation of the whole party may well be imagined. 
The three ladies were perhaps the only persons in the 
wide world, who could have witnessed the grotesque horror 
of the offender without expiring with laughter. 

In the history of campaigns never had a general been 
more at fault. We have heard how terror once loosened 
a soldier's tongue, and the dumb spake ; but the General's 
terror took away all power of utterance, and he stood for 
the first time — steady. 

Mrs. Standish, to do her justice, behaved far better 
under the circumstances than could have been expected. 
She felt, doubtless, that it would be no part of dignity to 
exhibit any sense of annoyance, whilst the matter which 
the whole scene had afforded, for her active malice on the 
following day, was a great consolation. She therefore 
generously condoled with the General's distress; and 
enjoying the mortification of Julia far more than she 
lamented her own loss, met the General's supplications 
with a self-possession, which left her the sole heroine of 
these dramatic events. 

" 'Fore George, madam," .... 
J3ut the lady could hear no more, and the General, 

fearful of hazarding another bow, beat a Tfe\x^a.\. V\^i\l^i>tlft 
trembling Julia ; and all parties were no^ ^ Ac^aes:^^ i<K 

^^wfojrment of their own reaectioua* 
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BRAMBILLA (Cantatrice). 

Saturday night. 

Fob " Pippo," when drest 
In her sky-tinted vest, 

More dainty than Spanish mantilla^ 
I gazed the whole night, 
Till all senses were sight. 

On the peerless, the pearly Brambilla ! 

Oh ! the sweet sunny laugh of Brambilla ! 
The tunic, the scarf of Brambilla ! 
Thrice happy my life, had I just such a wife. 
Such a care-killing wife as Brambilla. 

Ah ! why am I thrown 
On an ocean alone. 

Like some hope-abandoned flotilla ; 
"When life's running tide 
I would cheerfully ride. 

If freighted with silken Brambilla ! 

How graceful the fold of Brambilla, 
As it droops on the mould of Brambilla ! 
What raptures to gaze on the close waxen stays 
Which circle the form of Brambilla ! 

But little rd care 

To what land I repair — 

To Afric or palmy Manilla ; 
If only but she 
My companion would be, 

For I love the bewitching Brambilla — 

I worship the splendent Bx^uTcW^'a., 
I adore the transcendeTit Bt%x!c^"^"a. •• 
Ah I happy to die in tke \>AswLe c&>aKt c^^^ 
Or any way die for Bi^xc^iVXNs. \ 
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On land or on "\;^aVe, 
All dangers I'd bi-ave, 

The bandit or armed guerilla ; 
Ko spoiler should wear 
lUj jewel, more rare 

Than the worth of Golconda, Brambilla ; — 

For richef^ untold is Bfambilki, 
And earth's hidden gold is Brambilla j 
Since Adam and Eve, I cannot believe, 
The world knew the wealth of Brambilla. 

I envv no state, 

Nor the halls of the great— ^ 

Give me some Arcadian villa ; 
Or Paphos em|)loy 
All my moments of joy, 

And catch the ^ireet soiiiids of BrAmbilla ; — 

For Harmony cradled Brambilla, 
And Music was twinned with Brambilla; 
The world of the spheres first amazed human ears 
At the birth of its goddess, Bramt>ilia. 

Her name (like the spell 
Upon Turnus, who fell 

By the arm of ^neas, " Camilla !") 
How dulcet the sound, 
All my slumbers around, 

Wheti sleeping I murtotlr Bi^tiibilla ;— ^ 

*Tis sweeter than " Dian," Brambilla I 
Than soft " Cythersea," JBramrAUla I 
As the breeze o'er the beds of AlcinoUs sheds 
" Brambilla !" « Brambilla !'* « Bramtilla 1" 
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ENOUGH— GOOD AS A FEAST. 



the bitter cliange 



ti 

Of fierce extremes." 



That the abuse of good is evil, is a self-evident pro- 
position. Eighteen centuries have full/ justified the poet 
in his words— 

"Insatii sripiens nomen feriit, aqnus iliiqui, 
tjltrn qnam satis ftst virttitem si petftt ipsam." 

The sweetest things will cloy soonest, and when this 
sickness overtakes us, it is ten to one more nauseous than 
the bitter which the palate may at first have rejected. 
The pangs of satiety are as troublesome as those .of 
inanition, nor can anything be conceived so excessively 
disagreeable as a land oversowing with milk and honey ! 

" If nature thdhdered iti our opetiihg eaw, 
And stunn'd us with the music of the spheres, 
How would we wish that Heaven had left us still 
The whispVing zephyr and the purliDg rill ! " 

The besetting propensity in men's minds for rushing 
into extremes, appears to have been a very old complaint. 
The Homan satirist lamented it, and we have a homely 
adage in our present day — viz., " That be who commences 
popinjay will end with the sloven." No one can listen 
unmoved, to the piteous disclosure of the unhappy citizen 
in the " ConrKmsewr^ whose good woman had so violent a 
passion for a clean home, that her floors had never been 
dry since the first hour he occupied the house. Half 
ruined, poor wight ! in mops, pails, and soap, he slid from 
room to room on a composition of tallow and pearl-ash ; 
his best hope to sit down in a puddle. 

How often have we heard that a person' may be too 
good! '^Eachel is only too good!'* and tod ^ms^ ^caw 
yenly is ; her sense o£ lio\m<eiai&)Y!^<^ \)d» «teas«s'§assss^*^8«*^ 
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miles high, is so rare, that it is no longer fit for moral 
respiration. She learns, for example, that the nurse to 
her only child, was not bom in wedlock, on which she 
turns off the woman at a moment's notice, and the infant 
dies ; and thus setting up her own purity aa a specific for 
the cure of all possible uneasiness, becomes more insup- 
portable than the quack who, having a remedy only for 
the toothache, maintained that all other diseases under 
the sun were but of little consequence. 

How persuasive, how irresistible is Courtesy! It is 
that incomparable anti-attrition which causes the wheels 
of the great social machine to run smoothly on. !N'othing 
grates upon the ear, and the whole operation is soft as 
silk. But if there be one offence more impudent than 
another, it is superabundant civility. Rudeness is nothing 
to it, — nay, a positive affront is preferable, for you may 
resent that by a blow, — and there are few things more 
delightful than squaring accounts ; but this, like a mob, 
follows you as you fly, and has the cowardice to strike 
you when you are down. It is a glut which makes the 
mind positively sick, and has the same effect on the 
sensibilities of a plain, honest man, as when he views his 
face in the meretricious surface of a " Dedication." 

Frankness is that pure bracing climate, which preserves 
in manly vigour the health of the social world ; but 
better were it to die of the " mal'aria " duplicity, than be 
braced to death by the friend who " always speaks his 
mind ! " Verily, it is " always ;" for this species of expec- 
toration is never at rest. Unprovoked, unasked, it pur- 
sues its victim, like the nocturnal '' Mohock," and with a 
cannibalism, to which the Indian is tame, tears you with 
the fangs of his honesty. Under the plea of surgery, he 
lays bare the wounds over which nature was beginning 
to spread the filmy promise of a cure, and leaves you to 
contemplate at leisure the wonderful physiological gram- 
mar of this new laceration. 

To such a state of things, such persecution, this embar- 
ra^ des amis, the Hon. Harry "FitzoaV^ome^ 'w^a ^ ^-aciV^ 
victim. An amiable conspiracy of the t.owix\iai^ "\>MOs\fi!^ 
ortune on his back, to bear her burden v?\i^^\iencV^^a>a!A 
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or no," and which, in fact, had nearly bent him double. 
His case was that of over-ahuTidarU popularity/! The 
idolatrous town, like the people of Thibet, had acknow- 
ledged, by some mystic sign, the Lama ordained for their 
adoration ; and Harry Fitzosbome, like that most un- 
happy deity, was now passing his apotheotic days in per- 
petual enshrinement. Beset at all seasons and invoked 
on all occasions, he was positively stung to death by 
the hornet of favour. The " aura popularis" made him 
sick at heart. Familiar as a household word was 
" Harry Fitzosbome " in the visiting circles of courtly 
London — ^the current coin of interlocutory traffic in the 
public places — the sponsor to every eccentricity in fashion, 
and the chief actor in every stirring anecdote that re- 
quired a star for its leading character. Fain would he 
have said, " Open to all parties, but influenced by none ;" 
but open was he to all and influenced by all, so that he 
passed about three hundred and sixty-five days out of the 
year in nearly the same quietude as the town of Brentford, 
in the " good old times,** at the last hour of an election. 

The moment he appeared, the revel was at the best — 
the night at high change. The buzz of his name had 
long preceded the sound of his footsteps, and the full sun- 
light of smiles which welcomed him, outshone as well as 
outnumbered the waxen army of tapers. At once was he 
surrounded as a pedlar, who suddenly makes his appear- 
ance in a populous village, and all were anxious to ex- 
change some gewgaw " spirituel '* with Harry Fitzosbome. 
The manacles of servitude were everlastingly about him, 
— true, they were costlier than gold, and softer than 
the softest silk, but freedom, the Spartan's inheritance, 
could never again be the portion of Fitzosbome. Often 
did he sympathize with that hel esprit, a certain French 
marquis, who, fatigued with the blandishments of court 
loveliness, sighed for the favours of his housemaid. Poor 
Fitzosbome could never stroll carelessly home from the 
opera — twenty carriages were at his disposal. Poor 
Fitzosbome could never scribble a bUlet a.t '&t<iQks^^\\sfe 
was surrounded, like a \ioiiey^o\), \s^ «««raia»* "^^^ss. 
Fitzoshome could take no xeixxge m ^v^iVT^^^^*^^"^^ ^^ 
resounded again with the c\amo\MC oi «^ '^ 5^*^ ^ ^ 
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How many a roisterer, signalized with the momiDg^s 
discoloration of the night's riot, has advertised his black 
eye in the defence of Harry Fitzosborne ! How often has 
the beaten gamester laughed away the beggary of his 
pockets, by protesting it was all owing to the *' damned 
luck of Harry Fitzosborne." How frequently has Harry 
Fitzosboi-ne himself, oa witneasing the swaggering reoo^ 
nition of two tailors in the Mail, overheard the small 
whisper of one of them to a stander-by — " That was 
Harry Fitzosborne." How repeatedly has some beardless 
fanfaron boasted of last evening's pottle-deep debauch 
with Harry Fitzosborne, when, like the apprentice in 
the Spectator, he was proved to have drunk tea with 
his aunt quietly at Aldgate on the night in question. 

His own fair name, which he had not yet given to the 
chosen of his heart, now stared him in the face from 
twenty shop windows. There was the " Fitzosborne 
hookah," although he never smoked — and the " Fitzos- 
borne wig," although he wore his own beautiful hair: 
shirt collars and dressing-gowns were ticketed with his 
name, — ^in fact, he encountered himsdf&t every comer. 

Such was the furnace — the white heat of popular ap- 
plause, in which he constantly walked ; and while he 
panted for the reviving sprinkling of a few cool looks, 
or the Jraicheur of a deliberate slight, he might have 
remembered that there was still a certain vent de biae 
called malice, which never lulled, and to whose howling 
the very elevation of his position the more exposed him. 
Some relief might it have been, in this ecstatic fever, to 
have recalled to mind the spleen of that Athenian, who^ 
on beinff asked why he voted for the banishment of 
AriBtid^ replied-" I know no harm of him, but I was 
tired of hearing everybody speak in his praise t " But such, 
however, was the seeming horoscope of Fitzosborne ; to 
live on as one picked and chosen from the world, and day 
by >day acquiring, like Cato, a fame which he did not 
covet. 

We are told that Midas was in danger of starving, 

because he transmuted everything to gold that he touchedi 

and such was the case of poor Fitzosborne. What would 

lie not have given to have been \)\qlo\lA)»X\i&^ ^^ «. ^^\S 
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even for Uie poor boon of a doubtful vote ! How often 
lias the vulture envy gnawed him at the heart, as his eyes, 
may have followed some oue blessed by the dark sentence 
of the ballot 1 *^ That man at least can creep into the 
shade," thought he. How frequently has he been torn 
with jealousy, on observing the note of conversation sud- 
denly drop, on some unlikable person appearing in the 
offing of the whisper. " That man at least can claim 
some fraction of the day his own ! " sighed he. Never 
could Fitzosborne extricate himself from the provocation 
to a feast, thougb the giver were the " monstrous bore " 
of the season — lie always was called on to fix the day ! 
Never could Fitzosborne plan an escape with only " Pyr- 
rha," at Bichmond, — he was peq)etually voii^icized with 
the planetary sex who whirl and waltz everlastingly 
round the earth ! Thus passed his days — each hour dis- 
tilling the essential oil of life. 

The following is the elucidation of the very last entry 
on his journal. Mr. D r, a gentleman of irreproach- 
able habits and unblemished reputation, was at this time 
greatly extolled by the fashionable world as an actor. 
Of the ai*t he professed, he knew about as much as a 
native of Otaheite ; but fashionable favour had determined 
it otherwise. A play of Shakspeare was announced for 
representation, and amongst the number who made appli- 
cation for seats at the theatre, was Fitzosborne, but every 
box had been engaged. Like a gentleman, Fitzosborne 
expressed his disappointment in few words, but with an 
inward feeling, not widely dissimilar to the pleasurable 
sensations of one who had suddenly discovered he had 
made some lucky escape. 

Scarcely had he retired to his club, having with difli- 
culty made a second escape from joining a fishing party, 
on the plea that he never fished, and ordered his dinner 
(the first prospect of two hours' repose he had had for 
many weeks), than a note was delivered to him by one of 
the servants, which ran as follows : — 

. ^ 6ir Eobert Singleton presents his compliments to 
Mr. Fitzosborne, and having heard of his unsuccessful 
application respecting this eveniu^^ \.Y^^Qs^^^\i^^\si'"S«i 
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tliat a chair is reserved for him in his private box, and has 
desired his carriage to wait Mr. Fitzosbome's pleasure.** 

Unhappy Fitzosbome ! decollated by a golden axe, his 
sentence still was death, and his pride, of course, to meet 
it like a man. Stepping into Sir Robert's chariot about 
as willingly as a dog turns a spit, a footman presented 
him with another note, which, during his drive, by the 
carriage lamps he thus deciphered. 

" The Dowager Lady Oldstock, recollecting Mr. Fitz- 
osbome's attachment to the study of natural history, begs 
to present him with a specimen of the Amphisbsena, or 
double-headed serpent, remarkable for moving either head 
or tail foremost. The creature is direct from Ceylon, but 
as Lady Oldstock has already a specimen, and the one in 
question appearing somewhat sickly, Mr. Fitzosbome will 
feel much interest in watching the progress of its returii- 
ing vigour. Lady O. regrets to add that the Norway rat 
died of a severe cough on Tuesday last." 

Enclosed was the following : — 

" Deab Fitz., — ^As my mother tells me she is writing 
to you on some confidential matters, I just beg to say, 
under cover, that the " Maria " is now lying at Gravesend. 
Weather serving, I have fixed the trip for Thursday, but 
will positively not weigh anchor till I get you safely on 
board. I found, this morning, four or ^ve letters waiting 
for you at the club ; but fearing you might plead them, as 
usual, for your absence, I have put them in my pocket — 
you can read them at sea. Will write again, interim. — 
Yours, my dear fellow, 

" Oldstock." 

" Alas !" thought Fitzosbome — " I have read some- 
where of a wretch, who, having endured torture in variofw 
shapes, was at length sentenced, for the remainder of his 
days, to answer to the challenge of a sentinel every half- 
-bour, that he might never obtain a temporary oblivion Ho 
^*» woesh^and bhn I shall live to envy*** 
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Most Londoners, at some period of their lives, must 
have undergone the annoyance of meeting some certain 
particular person, at every turn and in every spot, fie 
besets your path — marshals you the way you are going — 
mom by mom — noon by noon — ^night by night I You 
leave him the last person on the midnight clinkers, as you 
raise the kHocker on your gate ; and on the lising of the 
morrow's sun, you throw open your shutters tt) gaze on 
this same horror, the first object of the day. 

Doomed for a certain time to walk the streets, 3k>u 
descry your tormentor in advance. With a dexterity 
worthy a tactician in the field, you avoid an abrupt onset, 
by turning at right angles from the pavement into some 
obscurer thoroughiisare — Apple-tree Yard for instance, or 
Black-Horse Passage-— on which you have scarcely congra- 
tulated yourself, when for some purpose deeply, hidden in 
the councils of your stars — there — there he is — ipsissimus 
— that most identical of beings, at the extremity of that 
very Black-Horse Yard, into which you had flown for 
reflige ! Scarcely have you entered the great Egyptian 
Hall, to contemplate the wonderful in the vast Leviathan, 
than the living Mammoth stares you in the face. Your 
grievance you are in the act of relating to some sympa- 
thizing friend, during a pause in the music of " Acis and 
Ckdatea,** when at this very moment of your outpourings, 
your eyes glance upon the awful " handwriting on the 
wall*' of the contiguous box. You hurry into the 
"Topaz** at London-bridge, just in time to join your 
expecting comrades at Black wall, when you are within an 
ace of a collision with this breathing figure-head, which 
had wandered abaft the funneL He pursues you — he 
aiTests you — ^he encircles you ! 

To exchange a word, or to have heard the faintest of 
his tone, is denied '; for this would be in some measure to 
break the horrid spell, and admit the being to common 
humanities. Sensible to sight alone, his commission is to 
cross your path, until the time be ripe, and, like an 
undainty Ariel, he is again set free. 

The inimitable Mathews, in his sketch of the first rush 
of the £ngiiMi to Paris, in the year 1814, thus describfi& 
the impul^ of our countryxaeu ; — ^ C\iasx£<$i^S^^ ^sstXstwiti- 

li 
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fast — Champagne for dinner — Champagne for bed — Cham- 
pagne for getting up again ! '* Nor less amusing, perhaps, 
was the sentiment of my feiirer friend Louisa, who once 
exclaimed — " What if all life were made up of the last 
scenes in comedies ! " " Alas 1 " replied I, " I fear that, 
like the Indians who had parted with their gold in ex- 
change for glass beads, you would live to find yourself 
deceived !" 

Somewhat of this nature too, is an anecdote told of an 
extremely precise citizen of the last century. For the 
benefit of his health, his medical adviser had recommended 
he should walk three times round his garden at Clapham, 
every morning, before entering the stage-coach on his 
journey to Comhill, his place of business. On one occa- 
sion, however, having arrived in town, it suddenly occurred 
to him he had taken but two turns that morning in his 
pleasure-ground. He immediately quitted his countiijg- 
house, and taking the Clapham coach, returned forthwith 
to his own home, performed the third turn in his garden, 
and once more set off to his neglected afiairs in the city. 

In going further into extremes, there is a story also 
told of L'Abbadie, who enjoined on his religious devotees 
the duty of the extremeat possible abstraction from worldly 
matters ; and having drawn near to one of the disciples, 
an ext/remely pretty woman, he passed his arm about her 
girdle, and imprinted on her &ce a most unequivocal 
kiss ; on which the lady thought proper to express herself 
in the words of anger. " 1 perceive, child,'* said the 
priest to her, with a devout air, " you are still very far 
from perfection ; had you been abstracted as our order 
requires, you had been patient under my advance. My 
design was to try the extent of your godliness." 

It was a fsjct well accredited in the court of YersailleSy 
that Madame de Montespan, during a long period, was so 
extremely rigid in her religious observances, that lest she 
should violate the austerity of fasting, her bread, during 
Lent, was most accurately weighed in a balance, so that it 
turned not in the value of a hair — an act of discipline 
which incontestably proved she had saved all her scruples 
for religion I and that weighing in the balance and fouad 
fluting,. was here a virtue. 
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THE BANDirS DAUGHTER. 

As some sweet dead irom her sepulchral rest 
At that fix'd day shall meet all mankind blest^ 
When the deform'd and lair together rise, 
To reign one brotherhood along the skies, 
So, from the robber's cave, at streak oi mom, 
Ulrica rose, — to human ken newborn. 

Thus as I noticed the freebooter's maid, 
In flaky whiteness, airily array-d. 
Blending as much of earthly beauty's share 
As pure divinity would stoop to wear, 
I gazed, like Joshua, on the orb of day. 
And pray'd her still to linger on her way. 

Ah ! soft illusion, unassail'd by throes — 
For adoration ever is repose, — 
I gazed again, and tremulously, while 
I fancied something mortal in the smile. 
So like the smile I almost could declare 
The sweetest woman of our earth would wear ; 
Tet as divine, I fain would still adore, 
Nor by believing less have felt the more. 

In all that's heavenly, ^11 that's peaceful lies, 
Except that heaven which beams in woman's eyes ; 
There mortal promptings smouldering lurk within. 
And heavenly semblance ministers to sin ; 
For calm my breast whilst adoration wann* d, 
Ere woman smiled and earthly throes alarm'd, 
I knew no envy, no impatience felt. 
But, undisturb'd, discem'd how others knelt ; ^ 
Such was my peace, whilst yet belief display'd 
A heavenly seraph in the earthly maidc 

But happier now, though banish'd to that land. 
Where ocean washes on a Libyan strand. 
Whose task-doom'd sons relentless nature chides^ 
And where the burning ray dkec^Vj «tecA^» \ 

L 2 
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Or — ^milder chance — ^wHat though condemn'd alone, 
The torpid wanderer of the rigid zone, 
Where no kind soil responds to human might. 
And the coy sun protracts the polar night ; 
And so by fate irrevocably cross'd 
To hope most hopelessly for ever lost, 
Than daily thus in agony to view 
The fairest image nature ever drew, 
Awakening tumult but to feed despair — 
Condemn'd to know, but never blest to share. 

Ah ! wherefore is it, false tyrannic love, 
That form'dt the joy of all on earth that move, 
The nobler soul with bitterness hath sown. 
And mak'st the misery of man alone ? 

Thus 'scaped my piety to realms above, 
And left me all the turbulence of love ! 
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JOSHUA TALLBOY AND HIS FRIENDS. 

" He that resolves not to go to bed till the world is 
pleased, shall be troubled with the headache." Such is 
the instruction we collect from the admirable ./Esopic 
story of ** The Old Man, the Boy, and the Ass ; " to the 
truth of which we subscribe the following little history. 

One of the half-dozen quality-looking tenements in the 

small town of Y , Gloucestershire, had been entered 

on, about harvest of the year 1750, by a Londoner rejoic- 
ing in the name of Tallboy, — a being of exceeding mental 
and bodily vivacity ; every look and gesture animation, as 
though he had fed upon H\-ing birds. A short man was 
he, — ^that is, on a small scale ; for his body was of nice 
proportion, with the exception of the forehead, which, 
being wide of the scale and nearly globular, gave him 
somewhat of a Chinese appearance. It was a skull to 
tempt the fate of u3Eschylus, on which any eagle with 

sat discrimination might have precipitated a tortoise, 
[e had also a Gibbon set of features, and, like Gibbon^ 
was pursuing his earthly pilgrimage in singleness. 

With eegritude or the spleen he was not on the slightest 
acquaintance, and the biliary account had been so unerr- 
ingly balanced, that he was verily one of the most wel- 
come of human beings. A feeble assault of gout had once 
been made on his left foot ; and when obliged to swathe 
it in horizontal repose for a day or two, he wore a boot 
and spur, about the right, to manifest the spirit was still 
willing. His calling in early life had been that of a ^ilk- 
weaver in Spitalfields ; and having realized a'remunerating 
estate thereby, at the age of sixty-five, he fixed on his 
present small domain, for tilting the cask which yet con- 
tained much of the wine of life. 

Mr. Joshua Tallboy had some peculiarities. He was a 
scrupulous observer of all remaxkoibl^ da.^^ \ ^^lax^:^ «jk^ 
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chronicle, civil, foreign, or domestic, escaped His solemni- 
zation, whether of weal or woe, wisdom or folly; the 
glories of Marlborough and Eugene, or the imposture of 
Mary Toffls, the rabbit-breeder, — all were to be found in 
his rubric, and underwent an annual registration of a 
bowl of punch. And as now the sun is sufficiently of an 
age to have rendered himself distinguished on almost 
every occasion he rises, Mr. Tallboy had pretty nearly 
three hundred and sixty-five "feisti" in his calendar, 
though as each trod on the other's heels, he was pleased 
to say, " 'Tis only once a year ! " In fact, his twelve- 
month was covered with stars, thickly as the vestment of 
a great general, each intended as a distinction, but, like 
the private theatricals, composed of « nothing but kings," 
of course there was no distinction at alL His moral path 
was one continued milky way — a stream of light com- 
pounded of distinct luminous bodies, of which each day, 
as it rose, was his " bright particular star." 

Mr. Tallboy, though a bachelor, was no misogamist, 
neither was he selfish in Ins pleasures ; by no means resem- 
bling that eccentric toper we have heard of, who over his 
solitary tankard, was wont to address himself at each 
replenish, with " Kow, gentlemen, we'll take another glass 
all round." 

But the peculiarities of Joshua Tallboy went a little 
urther, and with the sweetest disposition in the world, 
he was not altogether at peace. He was one of those 
minions of the moon, who through life had engaged in 
that dreamy pursuit, the only thing perhaps which has 
ever yet completely baifled human cunning. To count 
the grains of sand on the seashore, or of how many drops 
the ocean is composed, is a work which really only de- 
mands a certain time, and the undertaking is a straight* 
forward piece of business ; but little Tallboy had been 
essaying a chase in the very fields of ether, wherein the 
weaver already had had a run of sixty years, and the 
game not yet in sight ; namely, to please everybody ! — A 
kind of opi/erper orhem, whose career was " never ending, 
still beginning." He was the old man, and the boy, and 
the ass, and the wayside stranger too, in his own personal 
vignette ; for not unfrequently 'waa \ie ^B»^\^«jBftd mtb. 
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liimsel^ wLen visited by any misgiving of having slighted 
an opportunity of pleasing othei*s. 

Mr. TaUboy had a maiden sister, somewhat younger 
than himselj^ who for the last thirty years had formed 
part of his small establishment ; a person of retiring man- 
ners, and who would doubtless be considered by many as 
unworthy any particular notice in this history, being known 
only for her virtues and real benevolence of heart. 

The habitation in Y had been nearly complete 

when Joshua took possession ; some trifling matters Ox 
embellishment only yet undetermined ; amongst which was 
the painting of the glazed door to the outer court. Its 
first complexion had been green ; but the prurient 
daughter of a hard-featured monthly nurse, in the next 
street, telling him such was a hue of the forsaken, it was 
forthwith grained in oak; whereon the elder of the two 
named ladies observing, nature had never yet given birth 
to anything like it, the oak gave place to yellow. But 
here the district doctor waggishly protesting Mr. Tall- 
boy's door " looked vastly as though it had got the jaun- 
dice," it was again changed to white. This appearance 
provoking a dispute between the usher of a school and 
the town clerk, whether white was really any colour at 
all, or the omnipresence of the prismatic tints (a contro- 
versy which was carried on with much learning on both 
sides), Mr. Tallboy, with a view of unanimity, once more 
changed the complexion of his door to butf; but this 
alarming the vernal delicacy of the autumnal Miss Lizard, 
in was instantaneously invested with a blushing red ; 
whereat the letter-carrier (who had really knocked at a 
good many doors in his time), observing, " Who in his 
days ever saw a red street-door 1 " Mr. Tallboy directed 
the panels to be coated in as many colours as there 
were compartments ; until the laugh emphatically raised 
at his expense, resounded through the whole parish. 

Thei'e was, however, one particular in which our 
zealous friend did please, and please everybody ; and as 
this was quite a compound question, one on which the 
world is allowed to differ, it may appear not a little 
remarkable, — namely, his punch ! Even the parson, al- 
though obstinately maintaining he could b^«^ Wi^'est^^^ 
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as he never gave an opportunity at his own home for 
ascertaining the fact, expected his word to be taken as a 
quality savouring of church matters — ^that is to say, alto- 
gether upon faith. This divine was a singular specimen 
of a kind which, even in times earlier than those to which 
our history refeins, we believe, must have been rare and 
curious. And here we beg leave to look on our readers 
for an instant in the character of naturalists, and submit 
to their notice the above personage rather as fossil remains 
than an existing subject. 

The Beverend Mr. Hassock was an undeniable disciple 
of our old acquaintance ** Trulliber." The table of the 
vigils might, at precise occasions, break in upon his pro- 
fessional occupations (for he fed his hogs six days in the 
week), yet he was still accounted the best breeder in the 
whole county. He could handle a swine far better than 
a piece of doctrine ; for though he had often the worst of 
the argument, he rarely failed to have the best of the 
market : so pi'eferable is the substance to the shadow — a 
lesson by which it is not to be supposed one of the cloth 
had idly benefited. In fact, though not much of a logician, 
he was a keen subtilizer in the sty ; for a hog never 
ducked between his legs, which he did not hold faster by 
the tail than St. Dunstan the devil by the nose. 

It was on a certain afternoon in August, on which 
little Tallboy, with philochronic vigilance, had been hand- 
ing down the lively recollections of the Black Assize^ by 
means of his favourite compound, when the parson, filled 
with the pluralities of fish, flesh, and fowl, sought to 
relieve his mind of some less usual burden. Perceiving 
the bowl was empty, — ^a state of things which, Strang^ to 
say, though always a more heart-rending affair to him 
than any other boon companion, yet was he ever foremost 
in so reducing it, — bethought him of his " nunc dimittis." 
Clutching his napkin between his falcon fingers, and 
liberating his throat of certain volcanic matter, as 
though preparing for a discourse, which was the fact, he 
began : — 

** Neebour Tallboy — ^neebour Tallboy, I believe no one 

can sajr I trouble other volks* afiiedrs. My duty is to 

meddle with naught I hate a "HoneoTviotmist, and never 
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trust a Presbyterian ; so the state owes me siimmnt vor 
that. No parishioner can say I ever made use o' the cloth 
for overreaching a buyer, vor I scorn my privilege ; yet I 
reckon, friend, I know as much about markets and them- 
Hiura, as any tithe-payer in Gloucester." 

If the orations of Demosthenes smelt of the lamp, it 
tnust be confessied the address of Hassock savoured not 
inconsiderably of the sty ; whereat the animation of his 
listener far surpassed that of the speaker ; for Tallboy 
gazed upon the ])arson at this moment, with a pair 
of eyes which might have vivified the clay of an Indian 
pagod. 

" Bless the king ! " cried he, arching his brows and 
throwing out the palms of his hands ; *^ bless the king ! 
friend Hassock, nothing of the rebels, I hope ? " 

"Why, look you, neebour Tallboy," interrupted the 
other, *• I believe no one can call me a canter or a puritan, 
and I make bold to confess, if 'twasn't for a little secular 
leaven, poor mother church could scarce hope to find her 
ghostly servants in these unquiet times ; and that, I take 
it, is good as the logic o' the schools." 

"A perfect Stillingfleet,** replied Joshua. 

"Anan," responded Hassock, as any other would do 
who was equally puzzled ; " but harkye,'* continued he, 
'^'tis on Betsff Mayna/rd^a accoimt I've been a dis- 
coursing;" 

" Betsy Maynard ! Bless the king ! " ejaculated Tall- 
boy, jumping up as though he were about to run some- 
where. " Surely I — what friend, of Betsy Maynard ? 
idiaynard was the name of my late regreted partner in 
trade, poor John, deputy of ^** 

" The very man — the very man 1 " eagerly observed 
his companion; "but 'tis the poor widowed body, neebour, 
of whom I speak. Betsy's a lone 'oman noo." 

" How ? — ^where 1 " demanded his host, again stai-ting 
up, and as quickly resuming his seat. " What, the 
relict of that profligate Robert, my partner's son ? Hah ! 
he broke his father's heart. But what has he left behind 
himl" 

" A widow." 

« But what effects— any \ " 
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" Ay — ^tears enow, I promise you," was the reply. 

*' A widow, so destitute, and living Here too 1 ** reflected 
Joshua ; " so near to me, who am able to— tell me, friend, 
all — ^all you know." 

To these questions — ^the impulse of a truly generous 
mind, but which the divine misunderstood, or affected to 
misunderstand, as a spark of pity which the stroke of his 
eloquence had produced from a flinty heai*t — ^he lost no 
time in replying. Tallboy's apprehensions had been cor- 
rect. Robert, the deputy's son, had succeeded to a decent 
property, which, by breaking liis father's hearfc, he came 
into a year or two earlier perhaps than the decree of 
nature had appointed. About this time he married a 
young woman of good reputation ; but, given to excesses 
of all kinds, he was in a fair way of hurrying his wife into 
that same far country to which he had already driven his 
parent, but that he travelled the road at no inconsiderable 
rate himself, and fairly passed his lady on the way — ^in 
plain, he died, unpitied and despised. The remainder is 
soon told. The widow had little else to administer to, 
beyond her own necessities ; and, collecting the wreck of 
the estate, scarcely sufficient to supply a funeral-pile, she 
retired to this, her native town ; but most of her former 
friends being either dispersed, or behaving as former 
friends generally do, she hired a small cottage at a weekly 
rent of the Reverend Mr. Hassock, — a person who, though 
he had taken his religion on trust, was mightily particular 
in the titles of his lands. The rent was certainly not 
what people call " reasonable ; " but the respectability of 
a clerical landlord Y^as something worth paying for, all 
of which the widow was just able to do, by the unremit« 
tin^ labour of her hands ; namely, lace-making. 

The party assembled about Tallboy's round-table, of 
which we have been speaking, here separated ; the divine 
wending his way homewards, and, for reasons well known 
to himself, abimdantly satisfied by his late application to 
Joshua. * 

There is an old adage, " Tell me your company, and I 

will tell you your manners." Now as the parson lived 

veiymuch after the example of the prodigal son in respect 

of company when at home, it ia not to \ie «\\i^i^oaed hia 
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manners were exactly a " silken purse ;" but on this occa- 
sion, he not only met his help-mato with a smile, but 
allowed her participation in his nightcap jug, an indul- 
gence to which she had been so long a stranger, as to look 
upon it with the alternate emotions of surprise and grati- 
tude ; for the poor creature was verily in the position of 
a servant, with this exception only, that she received no 
wages. 

The next morning jDeing no less than the anniversary 
of the execution of Balmerino, Joshua Tallboy having 
noticed to his housekeeper, a certain warped and wiry 
gentlewoman, Mrs. Greenside, to prepare the limes and 
ingredients for the due registration of the same, proceeded 
at an early hour to the cottage of Betsy Maynard. As 
the perfume to the violet, benevolence was his essential 
part, and without hesitation he made himself known to 
the young widow, as the former partner of her husband's 
father ; and having discovered the account he had received 
from the parson to be painfully correct, with as little 
circumlocution as possible, announced his intention of 
befriending her ; an avowal which it is not to be supposed 
failed in calling up a plentiful supply of tears, which, 
though by no nieans the only she had lately shed, were 
the first by many and many a day that had flowed in 
gratitude. 

" But come," added he, after some further expressions 
of kindness, " a great man has said, my dear, * an acre of 
performance is worth a whole land of promise ' — ^there — 
there are ten guineas, and as I intend to make you cry 
every six months by the same offence, God grant we may 
have no tears in the mean time.** 

Joshua was no sooner gone, than the parson, who in 
the interim had been to bury the publican's wife, and 
fconsume some portion of his best beer (a treat long con- 
tingent on this occasion), turned his steps to the cottage ; 
and hearing from the frank-hearted Betsy what her bene- 
isi/ctoT had resolved on (or in the parson's own words, what 
he himself had effected), having first felicitated her on this 
stroke of fortune, vouchsafed a parental pat on her left 
cheek, as he gave her to understand an advance of rei\*» 
from the ensuing Saturday •, \v\i\s^ «X» \>fta ^^^x^^^'^ '^ 
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twelve montlis, would amount within four pounds to 
the identical sum Joshua had just consented to allow 
her. 

It was very evident the divine was one of those who, 
though considering honesty might possibly be the best 
policy in the long run, yet a little roguery was the shorter 
(nit ; and as life isn't of any great duration, we might not 
survive to benefit by the first experiment. In truth, he 
was satisfied he had brought his companions " to a fine 
market," and now joined the usher of the school and the 
medical practitioner at Tallboy Lodge on this anniversary, 
with extraordinary gusto. 

Several subsequent days passed in this manner, and 
many were the subtle disquisitions which took place, in 
which the usher had generally the advantage, as he took 
occasion^ with much dexterity, to introduce his own 
thesis. A propos die hoUes was " familiar as his garter," 
and though not unfrequently leading his hearers into the 
obscure, y6t as most of them, at a certain period of the 
afternoon, looked with the eyes of an owl, they were ren- 
dered, perhaps, no less incapable of distinguishing his 
points. As to the medical gentleman, he was all theory ; 
for, God knows, his practice was very small ; while the 
parson never troubled himself at all, unless on his own 
affiairs, or what might thereunto pertain ; in which light 
he was much disposed to consider the punchbowl, which 
he would discuss, as some people are said to argue, with 
ihemsdves, and perhaps like it the better. 

It was on one of these sunny mornings that Joshua, 
having equipped himself in his Ramilies wig, set out to 
make a benevolent visit to the widow Maynard, and in 
his way knocked at the door of Miss Lizard, a lady whom 
age had even ventured to attack in the intrenchments of 
her toilet, and seemed far more likely to starve her into 
submission than to raise the siege. Her attempts to supply 
the plsuse of youth were something like filling a cellar with 
empty bottles — there certainly was an appearance, but 
the reality had long passed away. 

'^ Bless the king and this delicious morning !" exclaimed 

Tallboy, as he skipped into the apartment, throwing up 

iAe palms of his hands. " Here's a day iot the — of 
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August, memorable, be it known, for tlie Iiish earthquake 
in thirty-four." 

Whether in recording that day, history had also per- 
petuated some, part of its terrific distemper, has never 
been sufficiently ascertained ; but clear it was, nature 
at this moment laboured under no common throes in 
the form of Miss Lizard, which foretold mischief at 
hand. 

" No ill news, I hope," inquired Joshua, with a look of 
ludicrous concern — " no ill news, Miss Lizard ! Do let 
me pull down that blind — the sun is guilty of a little 
freedom this morning.'* 

And away he tripped to the window, suiting the action 
to the word, with a gallantry which would have become 
" sweet one-and-twenty." 

But a thicker cloud had already passed over the features 
of Miss Lizard, when in deep and hpUow accents she 
replied, " It would have been well, Mr. Tallboy, had that 
blind been lowered before the event of this morning — 
offences to morals and propriety had in that case been 
happily unexposed." 

''Bless the king ! as how ?" eagerly demanded Joshua, 
placing his hands together like the gable of a church. 
" Dear me 1 dear me ! dear me !" 

"At your fatherly age, Mr. Tallboy," continued the 
lady, and looking, not as though she had risen from the 
sea, but from a tub of starch, or some antiquated piece of 
household stuff just turned out from the calenderer's, 
stiffened and glazed for one season more ; " a man whom 
we might look up to," pursued she, looking down on his 
little figure ; " but this discreet town will shelter no such 
impurities." 

" Admirably argued, my dear Miss Lizard," said Joshua j 
" but for the love of pity, why this displeasure !" 

"Mention not love in my presence, Mr. Tallboy — ^I 
survey you with indescribable sensations. Gould nothing 
satisfy you, sir, but to make a parade under my windows 
— ^in broad daylight — usually at two in the afternoon, on 
your abominable visits to a certain female living under 
your protection ?" 

<' Bless the king 1 What, BetA^ U«.yi^^V 
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" How, Mr. Tallboy — her very name too ! Remember 
where you are." 

" My good and worthy lady," cried he, while his polished 
forehead glowed under nearly a meridian heat, « this is 
really — now, really — I may say a rnost cruel misconstruc- 
tion. Betsy Maynard, the young woman in whom I take 
so warm an interest '' 

"Indulge in no warmth here, sir," interrupted Miss 
Lizard ; " this is no place for your indelicate impulses." 

" Dear me ! dear me ! deary me ! " repeated Joshua 
again and again, but to no purpose. 

In vain did he hiunble himself before six feet of scorn 
— ^in vain protested, pleaded explanation — ^inculpation was 
in every word, and scarlet his otfence. But still skipping 
about the room, as though he had discovered a wasp 
lurking somewhere in the folds of his summer attire, he 
continued blessing the king (which, with Joshua, had the 
full force and relief of an oath), until positively in a state 
of exhaustion ; and at length escaped from the chamber 
of this she-Aretine into the open street, as a wretch sud- 
denly scared by a midnight cry of "fire !" 

The truth is, the full face of Miss Lizard had taken up 
as constant a position in the middle pane of her parlour- 
window during the last ten days, as the " Queen's Head ** 
over the doorway of the neighbouring public-house, and 
as little did Joshua Tallboy expect an appeal so alarming 
from the one as the other. 

But what was to be done ? Appearances might indeed 
in some degree have been against him, and no one knew 
the value of appearances better than Miss Lizard. 

Though happy in his timely shelter from the hurricane 
we have just witnessed, poor Joshua knew not in what 
direction to turn his steps — ^in fact, he felt very much 
like some blighted wretch, who, at the expiration of six. 
months' imprisonment, though grateful in breathing once 
more the liberal air, yet feels that his character is com- 
p}ete\y gone. 
But Miss Lizard must be propitiated — pleased ; his 
visits to the cottage abandoned, and t\ife <5iaafe\si««x\. ^^iXJaa 
iinte Ursula no longer witness t\i© a\iOTS3Mvsi}c>\^ ^x^^asJW^ 
-bitJieHo mentioned. But the \>enevo\«a\. 5o^\m^ ?^^^^» 
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that Betsy Maynard should not be deserted, over whom 
the sanctity of the spinster, far more like a kite than a 
dove, would presently hover; so, pondering fifteen minutes 
by the parish clock, the best method of proceeding, he at 
length resolved on going to the widow's ; which he accord- 
ingly did, but by that circuity of path in respect of the 
tenement of Miss Lizard, which a wise traveller would 
have chosen in keeping to windward of a highly-inflamed 
lazaretto. Gliding up to the narrow entrance, 

** That the blind mole might not hear a footfall," 

he disappeared into the cottage, without so much as 
tapping at the window. 

"Bless the king, Mrs. Maynard !" exclaimed he ; "'tis 
monstrous warm — I ^na^ say, remarkably warm — really 
•^-^eally: Pray, allow me to ask, are you at all aware 
what happened to-day, sixteen years ago V* 

" No, sir," replied she, laughing, " as little as what may 
take place sixteen years hence." 

" Dear me — deary me ! Then harkye, Mrs. Maynard — 
your husband's feZr was my oldest f^;nd.. Pawners in 
trade, we were scarcely leas than brothers in affection — 
poor John ! Your crosses, child, have interested me much 
in your behalf — you — ^you — must henceforward look on me 
as your kinsman. Til be a thoughtful old uncle to you — 
you shall partake whatever comforts it has pleased God 
to bless me and sister Tallboy with." 

Betsy's heart at these words beat with so strong and 
sudden an emotion, she was unable to reply. Joshua, in 
an under-tone proceeded : — 

" I have been thinking that you may be here exposed 
to some little perplexities, beyond the struggles which 
your straitened means have caused you, and — poor thing ! 
poor thing 1" added he, on seeing her weep. "Harkye, 
child ! Sister Tallboy shall become your kinswoman too 
— you must come and live at the Lodge, and keep us 
young and hearty ; besides, it will give such perfect satis- 
&ction to Miss Lizard." 

"Ob, sir !" cried Betsy, aemYig\^\i«£\^«2^^^^^!^^%^^ 
""tbla 18 too much— too much, iudee;^--\\i»N^ivR^»^^^«^^'^ 
'"^^•oev^ can deserve tliis goo^esa.'" 
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" Bless the king 1 bless the king !" cried Joshua, a little 
nervous on his own part ; " it must all be done imme- 
diately ; Miss Lizard is a lady who knows ia Ta&t deal of 
propriety ; and listen," continued he, lowering his voice, 
" you shall deliver up the cottage — give notice and quit 
— never mind next week*s rent, I'll settle that ; friend 
Hassock takes a wonderful interest in you — ^he will be 
pleased — all will be pleased. Poor thing ! poor thing 1 
there — ^there — ^by Saturday afternoon, do you come — ^mark 
what I say. I shall look in no more," which latter words 
were spoken in a whisper scarcely audible. " Hush ! good- 
bye ! there — there — good-bye ! Saturday— Saturday 
afternoon." 

Saying which, he hurried through the narrow passage 
to the outer door, and having stesdthily raised the latcb* 
and peeped up and dowii the road, as though fearful or 
being watched, he ran off, as unlike a Tarquin as anj 
inoffensive old gentleman in Christendom. 

Saturday came — -und Saturday really was a remarkable 
day ; one to be kept alive ; with which view Joshua 
of course resolved " to drown it in the bowl." 

Miss Tallboy, too observant not to be conscious 
of her brother's peculiarity, was also too sensible to 
interfere with his humour, harmless as it was, wijth the 
exception, perhaps, of being somewhat prodigal, ^od 
thereby laying him open to the impositbns of the selfish, 
and worldly-minded. 

By noon, Betsy Maynard was arrived with her little all 
at the Lodge. Joshua received his protegee with true 
parental regard, and Miss Tallboy — the most gentle of 
beings — ^took no inconsiderable share in the happiness of 
her brother's benevolent scheme. 

Dinner being soon despatched, the two ladies (neither 
of whom, we may venture to say, had been so happy for 
many a harvest-moon) now strolled, arm-in-arm, through 
the holly-grove which fenced this hospitable domain; 
while Joshua's companions (who, like other misfortunes, 
were now in the habit of coming by no means singly) 
began to assemble in the accustomed parlour. 
It was verily a Bunbury group ! Joshua had been, if 
possible, more than usually ftu(5i;^B«fclim\i\a \jvia&\i\ saoid 
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for that, or some other reason, the parson had manifested, 
if possible, more than his usual weakness for the same. 
In fact, he always on the Saturday took a double portion, 
as the duties of the following day might encroach on his 
afternoon s draught, — ^which, by the way, they never did ; 
— and for the same reason he bestowed on himself a 
double portion on Monday, as liquidation of such dues in 
arrear as might be from yesterday's account, but which 
he likewise took good care should never be the case. 

" Cheerly, neebour Tallboy," cried he, nodding his head, 
as he seized the ladle, *' may this be our only cup of afflic- 
tion !" a multivolent sentence of the worthy divine, as it 
was sometimes intended to exhibit his charity, at another 
his wit, and in either of which, equally well applauded 
by his considerate host. 

Now it turned out that the punch, as we have above 
observed, being more than usually excellent, became, on 
this night, a paper for their Philosophical Transactions. 
Its history and antiquity offered a wide stage for dispute, 
which was of course carried on by the usher of the school 
and the medical gentleman,— the parson caring Httle for 
the matter, unless the dispute were to his taking the 
greatest share of the liquor. 

The usher at once pronounced the composition to be 
a pure English discovery, and quoted some of the wits of 
Will's coffee-house, and many curious annals of Wild 
Street, in support of his position ; but the medical practi- 
tioner insisting that as the component parts were foreign, 
the compound itself must have been foreign also. 

" Bah 1" ejaculated the usher, " a shallow inference ; 
for your rum and sugar being the produqe of one hemi- 
sphere, and your brandy and citron of another, on what 
spot do you fix as the convention of these sublime particles 
— ^why England 1 Punch is the triumph of art, to which 
nature has supplied her aid from the four quarters of the 
earth. Punch was drunk at WiU's." 

"Pardon me," replied the medical gentleman ; "your 
objection, I confess, is ingenious. True, France produces 
your brandy, Jamaica your rum, Portugal your limes; 
but pause awhile — ^in what are all these contained? — 
Vhy, a bowl — a punch-bowl — a Cfiirttt y3^^-^^'^\ ^"^^ 
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world over — and certainly the divine beverage is well 
vortliy the celestial empire." 

"Flimsy — flimsy!" responded the usher, with quiet 
disdain ; " facts — ^facts, well-authenticated facts, these are 
the things I offer. Perhaps you will tell me, St. Austin 
never uttered these words : succuum ex pomis mnodsdmum 
— eh ? Dr. Hassock, let him answer that." 

What St. Austin's definition of cider might have to do 
with punch consumed at Will's, the usher, of course, beat 
understood ; but the parson having as great a horror of a 
scrap of Latin as a piece of doctrine, thought the safest 
way of escape would be to fly in a passion, and which he 
instantaneously did, exclaiming, — 

" Why, what have we here — a Jacobite — a Jacobite- 
one who talks popery, too ! Have a care^ — have a care — 
and for thy discourse. 111 none on't." 

This stormy appearance, so like the sudden aspect of 
the natural horizon at the close of some lovely afternoon, 
might now have fearfully burst over the heads of the 
assembled party^ had not the genial temper of Joshua 
Tallboy dissipated the gathering elements. 

"Bless the king!" cried he, exhibiting the church- 
gable with his hands. " Bless the king, ay, and old Eng- 
land too ; let any claim the invention, for whether native 
or foreign, we will never deny it the best justice. But 
friend Hassock," continued he, in a still more enviable 
humour, " your admonition respecting Betaiy Maynard 
has not been thrown away, an please you." 

"Thou'rt a real Christian, neebour, thou'rt a recU 
Christian," observed the parson, as he appropriated the 
last of the liquor, and thought upon his improved rent. 

" Her lot has been hitherto hard, friend Hassock," con- 
tinued Joshua, a tear glistening in his eye ; " true, I can- 
not forget she has a kind of family claim on me." 

"Poor lamb !" ejaculated the parson. 

" She shall not want a home ; but the good work is all 
your own. Whilst I have one, John Maynard's daughter 
shall not want a home !" 

Here the parson stared in the face of his com- 



uuon. 

^Sister Tallboy and myaeli have & Ai\^Vi wir^rise for 
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you," proceeded Joshua. " A week's notice, and a week's 
rent, are justly yours, and we will take no denial ; but 
harkee, Betsy came home this morning, stock and block 
—cottage clean as ninepence — ^fit for a maid of honour — 
the door fast — and there is the key !" 

It may be possible to imagine that peculiar look of one 
of two traveUers who, having jogged on some miles in 
sleepy good humour, is suddenly brought to a stand by a 
pistol at his ear from the hand of his companion, and 
urgently caUed upon to declare his preference, either for 
his leathern bags or his life ; or, it may be possible, to 
conceive that cast of feature which some chaw-bacon 
would discover, who, having devoured his evening posset 
with a relish heartier than usual, hears from his shrieking 
helpmate he has swallowed that which was intended to 
silence the rats ; but no idea can be formed of that utter 
look of astonishment which the parson exhibited at the 
last sentence which fell from the lips of Joshua Tallboy. 

"The key! — what! o' the cottage?" stammered the 
parson. " Quit I say'st thou 1 End 'o the rent, neebur 1 
Noo, noo. What, s'quester mother churcL Art a Jesuit, 
neebur? art a Jesuit? Widow Maynard quit the cot- 
tage ? Why, she would have worked her fingers bare to 
the very bone, rather than owe her landlord a groat on 
the Lord's-day ; and is she a body to quit the cottage ?" 

"Why, bless the king!" 

"Thou mean'st treason by't, neebur — art a recusant 
convict, I tell ye. Quit the cottage ! The good Christian 
body would starve, and nigh hath starved — ^than not have 
had a clean score — ^and is she 'a body to quit the cottage?" 

By this time the parson had worked himself into such 
a state of frenzy, that he, who when newly reaped and in 
Sabbath gear, was by no means the most comely to behold, 
exhibited now an aspect which might have terrified a 
stouter heart than that of Joshua Tallboy, who would 
at this moment have flown anywhere above-ground for 
refuge, short of the arms of Miss Lizard. The agitation 
dist)layed by the divine, was that of disappointed avarice ; 
a violence which in one sex may be nearly on a par with 
the alarms of jealousy in the other. A hundred things 
lie threatened in his fury — indeed, all ^;}a!iIi^ ^\iL<S^ ^'cssisSs. 
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have been threatened, except that of never entering the 
doors again — a menace which some of our readers might 
not unnaturally suppose would have been one of his first 
declarations. But there is a special watchfulness in sel^ 
which is never totally taken by surprise : and the parson 
knew that many afternoons were yet to follow, when the 
best liquor would not be wanting, of which it might be 
still in his power to secure the largest division, and have 
nothing to pay ! 

"We beg leave to pass less circumstantially over the 
ensuing few weeks, observing only, that beyond his own 
gate, J oshua Tallboy had not a good word in the whole 
parish. The medical gentleman had abruptly discontinued 
his " visits," for he was one of those enviable beings yoked 
to a termagant. His lady, who had long rejoiced in the 
distinction of "the belle," had, on a certain occasion, 
overheard one of the churchwardens observe, that " Mrs. 
Maynard was the finest woman he had ever beheld;** 
fi'om which moment she visited the Ihe-rnajeste of poor 
Betsy with a pretty considerable share of her native 
spleen, and whom now she hated as cordially as any other 
woman would do, under similar provocation. 

It was during the anarchy which swayed this republic 
of gossip, wherein, though all parties were mortally jealous 
of each other, yet united in the common cause of Joshua's 

persecution, that a post-carriage, bearing the B mark, 

drove up to Tallboy Lodge with an air of smartness quite 
unusual in those districts. There was a certain glee, a 
kind of "ecc6 "-ism, an "here I am!" about the driver, 
which merely a clean jerkin and newly-soaped visage 
would scarcely have explained. In short, the cortege to 
. which we have here alluded, bore that certain indication 
which never leaves the slightest doubt of a wedding- 
party ; and Joshua Tallboy, at the age of fifty-nine, handed 
from the vehicle Betsy, for the second time a bride, but 
for the first a happy one. 

***** 

^' Bless, bless the king : then, harkye, Mrs. Maynard. 
Jf the honest integrity of an o\d loasi eaai ^w-^igly a 
ffleam only of that hope wbida. one© «xiM£k».\»^^ \sv^ 
*fa^/ deceived jou, let me have ttve <^^v&Q^aL\^Q^^i^^^^ 
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die of knowing I have contributed to the peace of one 
deserving creature. Can you accept an old man ? One 
who, old enough to be your father;, would have thanked 
God had it really been so." 

Such were the concluding words of Joshua Tallboy, in 
a conference with the widow Maynard seven days before 
the event we have just recorded ; and as we doubt very 
much whether the love of Sappho herself were not of 
inferior essence to the generous sensations which filled 
the bosom of his hearer, so do we hesitate as much in 
believing that all the beautiful poetry she is said to have 
written, could surpass the touching and unartificial reply 
of the humble widow. 

If Betsy had been taken by surprise, Joshua himself 
had been scarcely less astonished. A month before, he 
had as little dreamt of the downy pillow of matrimony, as 
of the woolsack. 

" Besides," added he, " think how pleased Miss Lizard 
will be !" 

In which, if, for the first time in his life, a dash of 
sarcasm were mingled, we verily believe there is not a 
person in the whole county of Gloucester who would 
not freely pardon him. 

But dangerous is it to play with fire ; and in some way 
or other a spark (we hope not from the torch of Hymen) 
fell on a certain combustible body called malice, that 
exploded at this critical juncture with a violence that 
shook the little town of Y to its foundation. 

Joshua Tallboy had married the widow Majmard ! 

On the day following these espousals, Joshua's neigh- 
bours were seen gathering by twos and threes at an early 
hour around his abode, and gazing thereon with that 
brainless stare which the multitude in large cities exhibit 
at the walls of a house in which some diabolical act had 
been committed by an offender, who had already been six 
weeks in the county jail. But senseless curiosity was by no 
means the only thing which now called together the friends 
of Joshua Tallboy. Envy and malice, " tha^sfe Vi"«safi&s^^^ 
unclean birds," flapped their lieavy wvsi^ ^sA Kk^a V'^^a^ 
oro&kings of all uncharitableiieaB e^i\iO^^ ^>5Act *^^ij^^ 
TBii/^ of a heavenly moraing. T^e> ^o«x«» ^aKx«^^ 
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ribald joke, the contemptuous slirug, each had its 
turn. 

'' Of all fools, there's none like the old one I** ejaculated 
a crazy crone. 

"He's a bold man 1" proclaimed the glazier, an indivi- 
dual with extremely crooked legs. 

"Well, I never thought so bad of the hussey as this !** 
observed a certain barmaid, who carried about her a 
clear indication of incumbrance. 

Procacious catches and stanzas on May and December 
were wonderfully popular ; but above all, a certain jibe, 
the credit of which was imiversally given to the usher, 
but which he positively disavowed, till the epigrammatic 
pdint of the thirteenth line being highly applauded, he 
confessed the conceit was really las own; when it ulti- 
mately turned out that he had no more to do with it than 
the leaden Apollo over the plumber s shop door. Such 
was the syndicate which passed judgment on Tallboy's 
marriage. 

But a word for Miss Lizard. A certain " bold dragoon," 
who had for the last month been in the habit of taking 
afternoon tea with this lady, and on whose account (wo 
now blush to confess) much of that disquiet had arisen at 
the obnoxious footsteps of poor Joshua so near her abode, 
had played her false. Having stolen her affections, he 
did not long hesitate in borrowing fifteen guineas from 
the same quarter; for it is not to be supposed that one 
who had committed a thefb would have much reluctance 
in incurring a debt. But the truth is, he no sooner 
picked her pocket than he picked a quarrel, and decamped, 
8cms tambour ni trompette, declaring, as he took his fare- 
well jug at the Queen's Head, he could never think 
of going to church with an alligator. Miss Lizard 
therefore had but little taste for Christian charity; and as 
in her most amiable moments she had ever looked on the 
happiness of another with sullen dislike, so would she at 
this moment have heard of the death of the married pair 
with a satisfaction far greater than any other which could 
possibly possess her at her age. 
A word also for the parson. A month had already 
elapsed since Betsy had quitted t\iG (iotta^e, the small 
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brass knocker of which indicating it was still "to let." 
Truly this pore de bon dieu was downright furious ; the 
whole weight of whose brutality fell upon his poor wife, 
as there was not a being else who did not carefully keep 
out of his way; thus illustrating in no faint degree the 
words of the Roman emperor, "It was better to be 
Herod's hog than his kin." 

But Joshua Tallboy's eyes were opened (and high time, 
as it was now nearly nine o'clock) ; and if at the age of 
fifty-nine some of our readers may fancy he had com- 
mitted one error, he certainly was led freely to acknow- 
ledge another ; namely, if instead of Hying to please the 
many, he had earlier directed his care to the happiness of 
one, his task had been easier, and the result brighter. 

The provincial chronicles come down a complete 
twelvemonth from the day of Joshua's marriage; the 
only material fact they state is, that he has shaken off his 
philochronic habit, and is led to imagine that in his over- 
attention to the cmno Domini of other men, he may have 
been inaccurate respecting his own, and that he cannot be 
so old by some years ; in which his wife confesses she has 
much reason to concur. He observes, at present, but one 
anniversary, and that is of his wedding ; which, with the 
birthday Betsy has already promised him, he declares 
will be the only festivals of the year ; for not a day passes 
which is not still a jour de Jete in his own happy home, 
without the assistance of — " his friends." 
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A MODEL PEOLOGUK 

'* Bombalio, daogor, stridor, taratantara, murmur." 

When Grecian splendour, unadom'd by art, 
Confirm'd tlie Theban oracle — in part, — 
When Gtenins' walk'd digestive o'er the sceije, 
In meagre mystery of unletter'd mien, — 
When man first saw, with an inverted eye, 
The tearful breath of purple panoply, 
Twas then the Muse, with adamantine grace, 
Replied prophetic from her Pythian base. 
And Koscius bent his Macedonian knee 
Before the squadrons of Melpomene. 

But mighty Shakspeare, whose salacious fire 
Waved high the banner o'er the marble choir, 
Spumed the base trammels of despotic Jove, 
And taught the stem Persepolis to love. 
In fancy cradled, like some northem light 
Which westward gilds an oriental night. 
Tearing with ruthless hand that sacred root 
Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit. 
So waked our bard that histrionic lore 
Which Siddons suckled, but which Garrick bore. 

Lo ! the poor Indian, whose untutor'd mind, 
Through freedom's mist beholds the sun behind ; 
Whose ebon limbs those gory bonds entwine 
The heavy, hempen equinoctial line. 
Mutely exclaims, as o'er her bier he bends, 
'* The lovely young Lavinia once had friends !" 

So let our author, whose enamell'd hopes 
ij^xfoliate to-night such classic tropes. 
Through this, his tragedy, those laurels share 
Which Drake and Wicliffe both were proud to wear, 
And take the chaplet loud from British handEf, 
As Cato died, and Trajan's coVvumn &Wi^ 
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" is a gentleman." 

I AM better to-day. How much so do I feel by a visit 
from my friend Charles Bamfylde ! His companionable 
qualities minister to my spirit a transient reinvigoration, 
in which I ever find the bodily frame participates. 
Charles is really a feature in the drama of life, contribu- 
ting little, perhaps, to the great business of the scene, 
which, mechanically, would go on as well without him ; 
but his character bears with it an agreeable variety, by 
which, though the world itself may not be materially 
benefited, yet I imdoubtedly am. Though frequently a 
butt, he is always a hero ; and in various instances his 
goodnatured blundering begets him as much applause as 
though he were a positive wit. The anecdote which he 
has just related, though not of the first order, even after 
his own way, occupies still a page in the social adventures 
of my friend ; and here it is. 

In the early part of the present week, he had ac- 
cidentally encountered a certain acquaintance, a gentle- 
man with whom his father and himself had originally 
£allen in, during their short stay at some one of our large 
mercantile cities, and in whose power it had been to 
confer on the Bamfylde family much useful attention and 
considerable gratification. This gentleman, though neither 
marvellously intelligent himself, nor deeply skilled in the 
mysteries of science or commercial strife, was still known 
to others who were so ; and by his means, therefore, Mr. 
Bamfylde, and my favourite friend Charles, passed a 

fortnight in the city of , very much to their 

satisfaction. Unexpectedly delighted was each at their 
occurrence in this place, Hastings, and after a hearty 
shake of recoguition, Charles invited his companion to a 
dinner for the following day, at.Tcda i«.\Jcvs^^\L^^iafc- 
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When I say recognition, I mean thereby of face, 
lineaments, and person ; but as to the rwmj& of the 
individual, my young friend confessed, much to his 
annoyance, that he had altogether forgotten it. He felt, 
however, assured, on relating the circumstance at his 
family conclave, one and all of them would immediately 
remind him of it. On reaching home, he described the 
pleasing apparition of his morning ramble, and, true 
enough, every circumstance so well recollected by the 
son had been equally treasured up by the worthy family- 
circle j but on a declaration of his precise dilemma, his 
mother, with a ludicrous look of embarrassment, observed, 
"This is indeed very untoward, for Sophia and myself 
are in the same predicament — we also have forgotten the 
gentlemarCs nomie I " 

The family began now to find their situation becoming 
not a little perplexed ; and on the morrow, as the hour 
of six p.m. was approaching, with that rapidity whicli 
Time usually chooses when he promises to bring evil along 
with him, the general uneasiness was by no means abated. 
Every project was thought of which might be likely to 
unravel the distressing mystery. The alphabet was firgt 
put into requisition : " Atkins, Batskins, Catskins— 
Armstrong, Bachelor, CoxheAth," — all, all in vain. 
" Brown, Jones, and Robinson," were equally of no avail^ 
and each experiment waa " a deed without a name." 

Charles, however, stated a suggestion which might lead 
to their rescue, which was to lay a special mandate on the 
footboy, to give due emphasis on announcing the name of 
each guest, at his introduction to the drawing-room ; and 
this he further enforced by actually telling the lad the 
necessity for it. This arrangement tended in some 
degree to compose their minds, and they now only- 
awaited the arrival of their dinner-company. In due 
time, the umber-clouded street-door shook again by the 
operation of the first knocking. Breathless was the 
silence in the drawing-room, and "i/r. GincmncUus 
WJw/rton'" was announced in so altisonant a key, as to 
chaUenge some slight suffusion into the countenance of 
the young gentleman, as he made his way to the upper 
end of the apartment. But Cmcimiia,tu» Wharton was 
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not the material whicli composed the interest of the 
moment. Again were the panels startled; a second 
knocking — ^a third, quick upon its heels. " Colonel and 
Mrs, Lomax I " — ^in they came. " Mr. Fipkin ! " — and in 
glided Mr. Pipkin. Mr. Pipkin passed through a redup- 
lication, and in a tone which might have entitled the boy 
Davidson to no less an office than thafc of toastmaster at 
Guildhall ; but neither Pipkin nor the Colonel was the 
man. By this time, the whole party, with the exception 
of the tardy Unknown, were arrived. The interest 
grew warmer. Like Fabius, the loiterer gained mightily 
by delay; indeed the family began to entertain great 
•hopes that their friend might have been afflicted 
nowise dissimilarly with themselves, and had either 
forgotten his invitation altogether, or had been pro- 
videntially detained elsewhere. But another and final 
rattling at the panels proclaimed him here. Bamfylde, 
his wife, Charles, and the fair Sophia, moved in a family' 
knot in the direction of the door, making assurance 
doubly sure by catching the full force of Davidson's 
announcement ; when, whether suddenly unmanned by 
this family array, or paralyzed by overwrought anxiety, 
which oftentimes o'erleaps itself, it would be as difficult 
as immaterial to say, but in walked the substance of a 
man, to the phantom of a name ! Tongue-tied was the 

bewildered footboy, and " stuck in his throat ! " 

What was to be done ? What could now be done ? 

Fortunately, the fashion for general introductions had 
fallen into disuse, and this %oa8 something. Yet what 
was to be done ? Some one present — Pipkin, for instance, 
so fond of going from place to place, and being considered 
a great diner out — might possibly be acquainted with 
him, and so accost him by name ; or it might turn out, if 
the Undiscovered were but a bit of an egotist, he would 
indulge in some narration of "himself and times," 
whereby his obnubilated patronymic might transpire to 
the fullest content. 

A thought, worth a jewel, suddenly invested Charles. 
" Gentlemen not unfrequently have their names written 
in their hats ; an initial will speak the rest ; — 111 go into 
the hall and find it. Or, peradventure, he ma^ W^o. 
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come in a great-coat, whicli, not very unlikely, may con- 
tain Ids card-case — I'll pick his pocket !" And away he 
ran out of the room, leaving his benighted parents to 
grope their way as well as they could^ until the announce- 
ment for dinner. 

Nothing, however, could be found to give any clue to 
this sphinx of a name. The hat disclosed only ** water- 
proof," at the bottom, and a cloak, containing a pair of 
that most iisefiil articles, goloshes, had been brought 
instead of a great-coat. "My usual and own peculiar 
luck 1" mentally exclaimed Charles, when observing 
Davidson supporting the family tureen into the dining- 
parlour. " I can't tell how it was, sir," mournfully said 
the lad ; " but, oh ! sir ! the gentleman's name !" 

In the mean while, the master of the house was 
endeavouring to make light of the matter with the 
Prince of Darkness. He talked of London, of acquaint- 
ance and past occurrences, hoping thereby the deeply- 
imbedded word, by some coincidence or other, would be 
rooted up and fuUy discovered. But no such thing — 
"Oh! no, we never mentioned him!" and dinner was 
served. The Prince, under the delusion that the enter- 
tainment had been fixed for the special honour of his 
company, offered his arm to his amiable hostess, and the 
rest of the gentlemen, with appropriation of partners^ 
after a little amicable contest as to precedence, followed 
in a rush towards the parlour ; an act altogether as clumsy 
as ridiculous. 

The stranger was placed on Mrs. Bamfylde's right 
hand : those who followed dropped into their respective 
chairs. The unfolding of napluns, tinkling of glasses, 
and collision of soup-plates, which constitute the pre- 
liminary buzz of a dinner-party, took the field ; and 
matters appeared at least to commence tolerably welL 

The Unconfeaaed had very gallantly taken on himself 
the severance of a Dover turbot, passing on it the favour 
of his own especial admiration, when Bamfylde, being 
desirous of making the polite apprehension that "Mr. 

had gotten into a troublesome comer," found 

himself painfully curtailed of the bland address ; for not 
^u>ij2£^ 222 possession of his name, t\ie m\.eiidad. cmiitj 
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could not be forthcoming. Yet it soon became necessaiy 
to say something, and directing, therefore, his voice to the 
upper end of the table, and fixing his eye steadfastly on 
his friend, said, " Shall I have the honour of helping you, 
sir, from my ragout ? " but, unfortunately, not having 
caught even a glance in return, no answer was the result. 
Conversation was, nevertheless, carried on, and the 
stranger, with an empressement peculiar to some 
people, was whispering a common stock of small-talk 
into the ear of the lady ; declaring the Madeira was of 
the rarest quality in a confidential manner, worthy a 
cause of a far softer interest. 

Bamfylde now made a second effort like the former. 

" A little wine, sir, after your trouble at the top of the 
table V* But Colonel Lomax, who, at that moment hap- 
pened to look up, and who had hitherto been completely 
lost in thought, or rather lost for the want of it, replied, 
"With great pleasure !" He thereupon chose his wine, 
stooped his head, and raised his gl^s. 

The great Ignote now decidedly took the lead at table, 
and well satisfied with his single listener, Mr. Pipkin, by 
whose obsequious attention he was sufficiently compensated 
for the total absence of it in the rest of the company, he 
at length established his exclusive privilege to every 
word that was uttered. 

Pipkin had a vague conjecture he had somewhere 
encountered his fellow-guest on a former occasion — at 
some Toxophilite meeting or Fancy-fair ; but not having 
the courage to put the question, the interesting fact was 
" smothered in surmise." 

As to the other division of the party, they had but little 
interest in any names which did not affect their appetites, 
and had been perfectly content had '* sherry" and "cham- 
pagne" been the only words uttered during the repast. 

And now the Prince, bursting from the silken tram- 
mels of his hostess, into which he had once more fallen, 
and having rendered Pipkin happy for the rest of the 
evening, addressed himself somewhat abruptly to the 
master of the mansion, saying — 

" I believe, Mr. Bamfylde, you have a son who has "just 
^ailed for Indi^ ?" 
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"Last montV was the reply; "my youngest^ 
Perceval." 

" Yes, I remember," continued the former ; " I was at 
Liverpool about the time. By the bye, did he not go out 
in a ship named after my family ? " 

Poor Bamfylde staggered even in his chair, and putting 
the wing of a pheasant, intended for the colonel's lady, 
into his own plate, which already contained a sufficient 
portion of omelette sucr^e, stammered forth, " Ye — ^yes — 
he did so — ^he did so." 

Here a most involuntary burst of laughter from my 
young friend Charles, caused the company to turn round, 
somewhat to the mortification of Pipkin, who was never 
desirous of missing a joke. Bat Charles, having by no 
means the confusion of his father before his eyes, an- 
nounced to him in a measured whisper, " Then his name, 
after all, is Aga/memnon I " 

The illustrious Obscure, for an instant, was taken rather 
aback, and with a certain fixed direction of the eyes, and 
indescribable extension of the nether lip, appeared to say, 
'* Surely, I have uttered something mightily ridiculous ! '* 

But aur host resolving to acquire a lesson by this un- 
toward contretemps, and say as little as possible for the 
future, did not even venture to raise his head ; and, that 
he might have ample pretence for not doing so, betook 
himself to the pheasant and sweet sauce, unconscious of 
flavour and involuntary in mastication. 

With great precaution, things went on tolerably well 
until the ladies were about to retire. Pipkin was hasten- 
ing to the door, when his wine-glass, already too near the 
gros de Naples of Mrs. Lomax, acquired a totter by the 
general movement, which placed the contents at once in 
the lady's lap ; and having, on his sudden recoil of horror, 
fixed himself with no equivocal positiveness on the toe of 
his other neighbour, Cincinnatus Wharton, the confusion 
which attended the attempt of a double apology, rendered 
perhaps the unfortunate aggressor quite as much an object 
of merriment as the sufferers of pity. 

^nd now our host having but little desire for the 

renewal of an attack in any wise similar to the last, and 

ertsdning about as much affection iox Ida g^est of the 
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visor, as a scalded cat for a family tea-kettle, instead of 
taking the post of honour just vacated hy his lady, 
remained where he was, at the lower end of the table, 
addressing himself wholly to Mr. Wharton and the 
Colonel But the former, who had for some months past 
cast an eye of desire upon a certain schedule B borough, 
was far more inclined to indulge his thoughts on his 
mistress aforesaid, though far away in Dorsetshire, and 
for the present in the embraces of a profligate anti-church- 
rater, than to listen to his host ; and for the latter, the 
Colonel, he appeared not only like his entertainer, disposed 
to forget others, but likewise himself, and had dropped off 
into a comfortable snooze for the remainder of the sitting. 

Poor Bamfylde, with that senseless courage which 
frequently distingdshes the coward, opened nc^ with a 
volubility on the whole rank and file of the party present, 
by pouring in anecdote after anecdote, and amongst them 
one of some interest ; the facts having recently transpired 
on this immediate coast. It was the loss of a poor fisher- 
man at sea — ^native of the place — ^much respected — leaving 
a wife to deplore his loss, with six children, and another 
expected some time about quarter-day. Our host, in his 
narrative, was both animated and impressive, painting the 
desolate condition of the marine family of seven, in striking 
colours, and describing the turbulence of the night in 
question with the force of true eloquence. The Prince 
was duly invested with becoming pity — Cincinnatus was 
recalled from Dorsetshire — and the Colonel begged pardon 
for being so rude. 

" A mother and six children !" exclaimed the N'amelesSy 
" all desolate — ^fatherless — dear me ! and the widow ex- 
pecting within a few weeks to — dear me !" 

"Just so," responded Bamfylde, "and it is moreover 
one of those melancholy facts by no means uncommon 
here." 

" But has there been no assistance given — ^no subscrip- 
tion raised for the helpless ones ?" demanded the other. 

" Oh yes," was the reply ; " a subscription was imme- 
diately set on foot, and many have contributed." 

"Then, my worthy friend Bamfylde," continued his 
august visitor, thrusting Yna 'hsixA m\» \a& ■^^^^'^^^ '«5i^ 
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puUing out two sovereigns, "may I request you will add 
my navne to-morrow to the list already — ^you know I am 
off early in the morning — and Heaven send them further 
comfort !" 

What was the " Agamemnon" dilemma to this ! Un- 
happy Bamfylde ! he wished heartily he had been a com- 
panion in that identical boat, and perished too. Widi 
his friend's money already in his hand, he was the very 
picture of despair. 

" Hadn't you rather — ^wouldn't it be better — ^" he was 
beginning ; " but no, no," thought he, " worse and worse 
will follow — m hazard no more — disaster comes upon 
disaster — and yet, * the worst remains behind !' " 

The great Ohscwre looking on all this as the sudden 
effect of his munificence, took up, therefore, the general 
line of remark as his friend Bamfylde had left it, 
pouring in such a torrent of eloquence on the great 
Christian duty of benevolence, that Pipkin modestly 
requested to be permitted a partaker in the delight of 
doing good ; and a third sovereign -was thereupon added. 

The cry of " Land ! land !** at sea, after a long voyage, 
is a most heartfelt sound ; and so I apprehend is that of 
"Reprieve !" within the narrow walls of a condemned 
cell ; but I much question whether either of these could 
be a more welcome hearing than " Coffee is waiting in the 
drawing-room !" to our despairing master. 

"Coffee is waiting!" His countenance verily did 
brighten, and, springing on his feet with greater eagerness 
to be gone than quite befitted the giver of a feast, exclaimed, 
" Come, a glass of Madeira round !'' and thus firing his 
challenge into the covey of his friends, he felt himself 
once again on shore. The very transit from one place to 
another was a relief, and the whole party were presently 
restored to the drawing-room. 

With a little precaution, Bamfylde now calculated on 
getting through the residue of the night undisturbed. 
Certainly he took extreme pains to avoid his friend 
altogether, and, under the firm conviction of tutus cavendo^ 
occupied a corner in the room with the immovability of a 
plaster divinity. 
The clock indicated ten — cole^ iMtd "^^^R^d away— 
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'^diasse" had followed, and the Prmce, with his wonted 
empressement, had just concluded a sly anecdote to Sophia, 
hegging she would not divulge his name as authority for 
the scandal, when sundry vehicles were heard rolling up 
to the docu:. ^ Colonel Lomax's carriage" was presently - 
amunmced ; at the sound of which the Colonel suddenly 
shodc his head, as though the fibres of his nodding 
pkime impeded his vision, and starting up, stood erect, as 
if about to underfi^o the ceremony of admeasurement. 
Hi. placid hdy languidly whisperi she was ready ; and 
while making her farewell, heard many regrets thereupon 
expressed, which, if they possessed half the sincerity of 
Hpkin's delight, must indeed have been highly flattering 
to the lady. 

Soon jrffcer this "division," Cincinnatus Wharton, c^ 
ooorse, ''quitted the house," leaving the honourable 
msmber, '^ whose name we could not learn," in possession 
of the chair. The sublime Obscure still lingered — a 
moration which failed not to raise some misgivings with 
certain parties — ^with aU, in fact, now remaining, except 
the supple and re- encouraged Pipkin. 

But the dread Undiscovered, now suddenly jumping up, 
and interrupting himself in the midst of an inquiry 
respecting the publication of the list of donations to the 
survivors, in the county " Mercury," gently laid his hand 
on the bell-rope, and pulling it at the time he spoke, 
demanded if he might be permitted to ask for the foot- 
man. The lad presently appeared; Bamfylde peeped 
fbom behind the damask hangings of the window, and my 
friend Charles exhibited a coolness which would have 
become a tactitiaa of far graver years than his own. 

*' Pray, does it rain V* demanded the Man of Mystefry, 

'* Yes, sir, it pours." 

" Then will you be so good as to inquire if my carriage 
is at the door 1" 

** Yofvt/t carriage, sir ]'* 

** If you please— 'tis a wet night ; but we have indeed 
been ha^y ;" the latter part of which, being addressed tOi 
the fair Sophia, was also intended to imply, " I know you 
will think of me when I am gone." 

" Yofwt carriage 1" repeated the ^tt^\3ksiiacc&^ V5i^5Ksft% 
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to'wards the great Occult, "His carriage!" still con- 
tinued he, taming in the direction of his master. 

" Idiot ! " vociferated the enraged head of the Bam- 
fyldes, when, springing on his feet, he sprang also to the 
•door, and pushing the constemed serving-lad aside, 
plunged down the staircase, and passing the hall, spite of 
wind and weather, rushed uncovered into the street. 
Sure enough, a hired carriage and driver were in attend- 
ance ; on perceiving which, Bamfylde, in rapid accents^ 
exclaimed, — " Flyman, my man, my good man, harkye ! 
— ^You were ordered to be in waiting at this house by a 
certain hour 1 " 

" Yes, sir, — ^half-past ten ; and I'm somewheres about 
my time," replied the man, deliberately drawing out his 
watch. 

"Good, good," proceeded the other, "punctual and 
right ; but listen : what was the name of the gentleman 
for whom you were to inquire ? " 

" The name of the gentleman ! — ^what, the gentleman's 
name who bid me come ? " 

" Yes, yes, I tell you ! " 
. "A tall gentleman, you mean, sir, rather pock- 
marked ? " 

" Cannot you answer me ? — ^what name did he give 
you ? " 

" Why, sir, to say the truth, I didn't pay much account 
to that, seeing he would be sure to know this here fly 
again, for he picked me out o' the whole lot. But here's 
my name, sir, and address too," continued the driver, 
pulling from his great-coat a pocket-book of small printed 
cards, "White Lion Yard, sir, down by the bathing-rooms." 

Ill-starred Bamfylde ! He did not rave — no, he was 
past that ; but putting his hand to his forehead trickling 
with rain, and stamping in bitter earnest at every step, 
forced his way again into the house. The family-lad, who 
was still waiting in the hall, as his disordered master 
entered, and seeing him turn distractedly into the dining- 
parlour, presented himself once more at the drawing-room 
entrance. 

*' Pid you say my carriage was waiting 1 " he was again 
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" Yes, sir," replied the man, with a slight exhibition of 
doggedness. " Your carriage is waiting > but as to 
master, sir, he appears to have been taken ** 

" My father is subject to them," opportunely inter- 
rupted Charles, — " attacks of dizziness, which at times are 
absolutely alarming." 

**' Not brought on by our meeting to-day^l " was the 
hope of him whose name none could remember, and 
equally responded to by " Pipkin," which no one could 
forget. 

After indulging in certain indications of departure, 
the Prince made his obeisance to the lady of the man- 
sion, and smiling an " adieu " to Sophia, which again 
appeared to imply, " I'm sure you'll think of me," he took 
bis leave. 

" 'Tis all over at last ! " exclaimed one of the family 
quaiiiette, and each dropped with thankfulness into a seat. 

Three minutes had not elapsed, when "le grotesqtie 
malhewreuXy^ poor Bamfylde himself, entered the apart- 
ment. 

** Heaven be praised ! this day of pleasv/re is at an 
end," cried he ; " and what a day has it been ! If there 
be gratitude in man, I am prepared to show it now." 

But Charles and his sister laughed with the most joyous 
freedom. 

" Come, come ! you make too much of this affair," 
observed the mamma. 

" Oh, no ! I was upon thorns — ^writhing on stinging- 
nettles ; I'm blistered from top to toe. And his money 
too, — a couple of sovereigns ! " 

Here again the party laughed aloud, and so hearty was 
the peal, that no one had heard the door abruptly 
opened, until the elder gentleman, turning about, to his 
horror discovered the Prince of Dwrhness standing in the 
middle of the apartment ! 

A faint scream burst from the ladies. Bamfylde was 
once more a plaster divinity ; while I verily believe his 
son entertained the unfilial persuasion of the present being 
the richest portion of the feast. 

" Go on, go on 1 " murmured Bamfylde ; " let him pro- 
ceed." Ajid he buried his face between his hands. ' ^ 
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* I am here only for an instant," aoid the iTndepa/rted, 
" with a request that my young Mend, in executkig 
a slight commission for me to-morrow, will at the same 
time confer a considerable favour." 

But no comment being offered, he proceeded. 

" In my stroll, yesterday, I accidentally went into a 
asXe^om, just by, and could not resist bidding for a very 
charming ormolu time-piece — ^the subject, Bacchus and 
Ariadne — worthy Cellini himselt 'Twaa knocked down 
to me, and is to be packed for travelling, by the auc- 
tioneer. Everything is paid ; but as I cannot conveniently 
carry it to-morrow with me, I have taken the liberty of 
saying that you, my friend Charles, Would receive it. 
May I therefore beg you will do this, and see it properly 
addressed, that I may find it safely delivered on my return 
home from London f No, no ! I'll not sit down again, — 
'tis late— egad 1 I'd nearly forgotten my errand. Now, 
don't stir ! good night, and farewell till wo meet again I 
Happy dream. Miss Sophia ! — adieu, adieu ! " and again 
he left the room. 

This second exit was by no means distinguished like 
the first, by the eruption of meniment. Matters had at 
length become serious, and Sophia began to apprehend 
that the joke might be carried too far with poor papa. 
Once more raising his head, he appeared to question with 
the appalled Mad>eth, ** Which of you have done this ! " 
and throwing his eyes in the direction of the door, be 
shuddered even by the fireside. 

" Have courage^ fidr," exclaimed Charles ; " he is gone 
whence he came ; has scented the morning air, and the 
ghost's furlough is at an end." 

" At an end 1 " interrupted his father. " Misery has 
no end. Children, my resolution is fixed. To-morrow, 
early, I am resolved to discover this legate of Erebus, con- 
fess the whole, appeal to his humanity — if the devil have 
<nie,— ^a'eate a jMX)per trust for the money in my hand, 
take a new assignment of Bacchus and Ariadne ; nor will 
I refuse, on assurance of his forgiveness, to receive in bond 
every molten deity in the Pagan mythology." 
And the morrow did arrive. The clock had already 
mMruck eight, wb&H Bamfylde pre]^^ i<x ^^assing h^ 
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tbresHoId, with that artificial composure which a man 
who is about to %ht a duel flatters himself is most 
exemplary courage. At this moment, a loud single rap 
was heard at the yellow entrance, and Davison announced 

a waiter from the Hotel. Holding between the 

thumb and finger of his right hand a smajl oblong piece 
of pasteboard, "Hie gentleman,** said the messenger, 
" who slept at our house last night and dined here yester- 
day, has left for London early this morning, by the 
*Taglioni,' and desired me to bring you this card, sir, 
hoping that you may hare found yourself better after a 
night's rest." 

jBamfylde, seizing the card and gaziug an instant 
upon it with straining eyeballs, exclaimed, ^ Mr. Johk 

PUZZLETHWAIT J " 
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PKOSPECT HOXJSK 

THE PABLOUB-BOABBEB's LAMENT. 

It is not auTisual for yoang females^ towards sixteen or eighteen 
years of age, to indulge m other views than Prospect House i^ords, 
however pleasant its look-out. Their eyes begin to search beyond 
the two poplars at the front gate, and probably the extent of 
country commanded from the upper windows, though comprising 
the greater part of Chelsea, is inadequate to satisfy the wish of 
"seeing the world." — Dr. Greqobt, 

I must come out next spring, mamma^ 

I must come out next spring ; 
I like not the " Academy 

By Mrs. Dora Ching." 
You know that I am older by 

Six weeks than Fanny Cass, 
And Emma Keeve will take her leave 

Before the Michaelmas. 

To-day, I ween, am I sixteen, 

You know, mamma, 'tis true ; 
By all I*m told Pm much too old 

For marching two and two. 
These cotton frocks it really shocks 

So tall a girl to wear ; 
I will not go to Pimlico 

Again, I do declare. 

I've written reams of stupid themes, 

And done my exercise ; 
In rule of three and prosody 

And French, I've gained the prize ; 
Eight parts of speech will never teach 

Mjr way to Beulah Spa ; 
Sow many times Tve rung tla^ doxm^^ 
Ji vois, tu VQis^ il 't^oU ! 
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I know by heart each map and charts 

And all about the stars ; 
And cannot guess why Venus is 

So far away from Mars. 
I know the strands of foreign lands, 

And Archipelago ; 
Yet I declare I know not where 

On earth is Rotten Row. 

"We walk a mile, in rank and file, 

Some twenty couples deep ; 
The coaches they do us give way, 

Just like a flock of sheep. 
At eight we rise with half-shut eyes, 

At two o'clock we dine, 
Warm water mix with milk at six, 

And go to bed at nine. 

On Sunday drest in Sunday best — 

To church and Dr. Poole ; 
Yet we've a pew that's right in view 

Of Mr. Birch's school. 
How Master Brook would cast a look 

At me ! — ^but all is o'er, 
For off ran he and went to sea. 

And sailed for Singapore. 

'Tis true I learn of Oscar Byrne 

The waltz and galop too, 
Yet what the deuce can be the use 

Of dancing as I do ? 
No other beau than Miss Prevot 

Have I, I do aver ; 
And really she is sick of me, 

And I am sick of her. 

My cousin wrote a little note, 

And sent it me at school ; 
But Mrs. Head, the teacher, said 

It was against the rule. 
I'm often told I've got a cold. 

When I am well enough ; 
And then to swell the Christmas bill 

They give me docW% ^\.vx!&» 
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No mare ynth bread-and-butter fed, 

ril bum inj pinafore ; 
ril leave off cake, and cease to make 

A curtsey at the door. 
I really can't go near my aont^ 

I've been so many times ; 
So dull her ways — her Christmas-days-* 

And stupid pantomimes. 

There's little Miss Susanna Bliss 

Has been to Woolwich twice ; 
With Captain Knight she danced^ to spite 

That naughty Major Prica 
Oh I take me, pray, next Derby-day, 

To see the horses run ; 
To act charades, to play at cards^ 

And sup at half-past one. 

Now, dear Mamma, you really are 

Excessively to blame, 
To see me mope while some elope, 

Oh, let me do the same ! 
I must come out, there is no doubt, 

So do not answer — "No ; 
You cannot see a girl like me 

Go back to Pimlico. 
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A DAY TO ONFS SELF. 

It was towards the close of a recent summer, I quitted 

the town of C , after a visit of a few days. I longed 

for repose ; I had indeed been living '' too much i' the 
son;'' the natural temperament continuing extremely 
high, and pleasure, the great centre of the system here, 
yet at its solstice. 

To do at Bome as at Bome they do, is a very wise pro- 
position. We get on far more comfortably by accommo- 
dating ourselves to the usages of the people we are among, 
than by forcing on them our own fashions ; the best of 
which, whatever we may think, may be looked on as little 
better than prejudices. But it by no means follows, that 
on a day's visit to Bedlam we should put on a strait- 
waistcoat, or should even sit cross-legged in the company of 
iailora 

It is a great question whether it would be an act of 
wisdom to break one's leg, only because we are in the 
neighbourhood of some celebrated bone-setter; but it 
seems no question at all, with certain persons in robust 
health, on coming into the vicinity of the Coltswold Hills, 
converting their stomachs into so many tanks for the re- 
ception of muriates and carbonates, fitting only for the 
impure, and fanatically drinking most unholy water, 
wluch, of course, leads to purgatory. 

But mere amusement, in its very nature, soon satisfies. 
'Tis honey without the meal, and cloys the appetite rather 
than assuages hunger. I was desirous that the residue of 
xny absence from the great metropolis should ofier me 
more substantial gratification, and though by no means 
eschewing amusement, I might pass the next ten days 
rather more in repose. I had lately visited Manchester, 
Derby, and Birmingham. Some practical lesson or other^ 
on the golden science o£ trade «3DL<i w\£iMw©Kfc^V^Vw«^ 
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my daily portion for the last five weeks. In company 
with two very intelligent friends, who had now quitted me 
(one of whom, Townly, having appointed to rejoin me at 

D within two days), I had seen all that in this era 

of mazy utility was either curious or novel. My thoughts 
and recollections still wandered through the labyrinths 
of machinery, and my brain was yet disturbed by the 
hum of manufacturing colonies. Had I been a poet, I 
could have spun the raw material of fancy, from the very 
jenny still whizzing in my brain, into some sonnet. Had 
I been in love, there was a fly-wheel still haunting me, 
which, with its perfect die, would have stamped on my 
heart an imperishable medallion of my mistress's features. 
Desirous, therefore, of repose without solitude, on the 
21st of September, I entered a certain public vehicle, and 

pursued my journey towards D , This town is a 

small place, romantically and beautifully situate S.S.W. 
of the city of W , offering amusement without frivo- 
lity, and enough of gaiety to satisfy those who do not 
consider it the chief end of existence. 

Tom Brown has said, and too many, I believe, have con- 
fessed, that the most melancholy time of a man's life is 
when the inn's reckoning is called. Melancholy, I know not, 
but sometimes it is a very angry one. Extortion is made 
doubly offensive by the revolting civiHty with which it is 
administered, as though your victualler cannot be content 
with an assault on your pocket, without a battery on your 
underatanding. You swallow the decimal of a pound 
sterling at every mouthful, occupy an arm-chair at the 
price of an opera-box, while your month's tenure of a 
suite of rooms would meet the "consideration" of a 
Cornish borough, in the respectable old times. 

I found, much to my satisfaction, I had the whole in- 
terior of the coach to myself One only passenger was 
without, and her we discharged about five miles on our 
road — a florid, likely young woman — who, I perceived, by 
some unaccountable generosity of the coachman, was 
suffered still to remain debtor for the fare in question ! 

I am particularly fond of meditative indulgence, when 

thus travelling alone ; to me, there is no moment, nor are 

tliere any circumstances, "whicli iavoxu; %\tta ^\??5Qi\\»v«x o£ 
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mind so well — ^not even your solitary walk, nor your 
closely-shut study. The rumble of rotatory motion, when 
quite alone, and the indistinct flitting of hedges, cottages, 
and corn-fields, cherish wonderfully any propensity to 
reverie— one's thoughts become an epic, and one's self, of 
course, the hero. 

There are some miseries which appear to laugh all 
sympathy to scorn ; our friends become only a troop of 
merry mourners, and that which is death to us, verily 
is sport to them. " Les malheurs de nos amis ne nous 
d^plaisent jamais." How this observation may apply 
to what I am about to relate, you, my readers, if I have 
any, will be able to determine. My experiment was a 
simple undertaking, and my narrative will be very com- 
monplace, with this exception only, that for one day I 
was the most miserable being in existence. 

The morning was unusually fine. The glorious sun ! 
so glorious, I could not think on the idolatrous Persian 
with becoming disdain. It was a hot, broiling day,— one 
of those three, which, with a thunderstorm, are said to 
constitute an English summer. At twelve o'clock the 

coach arrived in the town of D . My friends had 

indeed not deceived me — ^this was verily a most beautiful 
spot— one of the most picturesque and romantic positions 
I had lately witnessed. I was set down at the gateway 
of the Lamb Inn, a sign swinging at the door, so pro- 
claimed it ; the vehicle had driven off, and I had placed 
my sac de nuit within the entry, before I discovered I 
was quite alone. 

The place to which I had been conveyed was a town, 
and the spot on which I stood, the threshold of an inn, 
but I looked in vain for a single hitman being I There was 
neither stir in the domicile, occupation in the yard, nor 
movement in the streets ! What was the meaning of 
this 1 It appeared as though nature had received some 
solemn proclamation for closing her shutters, and I was 
the only Peeping Tom of the universe. Entering the 
house, I perceived on a small circular glass, inserted into 
one of the panels of a brace of green doors, the words, 
"Coffee Room;" in I went, but cc^aall^ fe^3XJA ^ss^^'^sil 
»Ione, Penetrating still iuTl\i«r,\x^ia^^^'OcL^^«s:\^^^ 
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no one intercepted me in my expedition ! I now be- 
gan to ascend, and exploring my way upwards, trarersed 
various apartments, eating-rooms, bedrooms, — ^yet not an 
occupier to be found. I felt a certain sensation of awe 
creep over me. Fancy represented me the magician's 
minion of some eastern tale — ^the wanderer of a city bound 
by a wicked spelL " House !" indeed, was the only word, 
which appeared applicable. " House 1" I called, " house I 
house !" hallooed, — but no reply. I became nervous — and, 
spite of the day, was cold. Mounting still higher, with a 
land of crouching caution, my eyes suddenly fell on the 
phase of a fleshy female cheek ; and I perceived a young 
person in one of the loftiest apartments, gazing at that 
moment from the window, with imwinking earnestness 
towards the heavens. . I drew near, and the girl started, 
as though conscious of neglect of duty. Poor thing! her 
appearance at once disclosed her position and her calling. 
Hard labour was marked upon her most sad countenance 
— ^the dependent of those who are themselves servile — 
slave of the worst of masters, because slave of those 
whose idleness had taught them tyranny — the drudge 
even of domestics. All communities have their grad^ 
and each grade has some position to defend, except the 
lowest; and of the lowest was evidently this poor giri 
before me. For servitude she was appareUed— for servi- 
tude she seemed born, not indeed for one office, but for 
"all workr Diminutive, swarth, and ill-favoured, she 
was here the priestess of Yesta, on whom the sacred flxe 
of this deserted roof depended. Drafted at the "Statute," 
and hired with cold and wary caution, she laboured for 
a weekly pittance, least of her hardships, and for protect 
tion too closely allied to scorn. " Cheated of feature by 
dissembling nature^'' her ill-favour might so far have 
stood a safeguard against the cheats of man ; and as he 
who is without a penny may whistle in the company of 
robbers, so I apprehend would this girl have found her 
security even at a fair at midnight. 

" What's your pleasure, sir ?" demanded she. 

"J shall sleep here to-night, my good girl^^I wish a 
bod," 

^'A bed, sir ?" she responded. 
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"Yes — ^yes — a bed,** repeated I, looking round with 
the desire of choosing my apartment. 

" Sorry I be, sir," to my amazement, was the young 
woman's information ; " I believes you can't have none — • 
we're so full just now, and missus ain't a bed for love or 
money." 

"Indeed! not for one nor the other! Not a bed!" 
continued I, to myself; "and the town appears one entire 
cenotaph !" I began to suspect some Imting slyness in 
the little body I had been so sentimentally comtemplating 
—a rustic taste for humour, or that I carried in my own 
appearance no very strong letter of recommendation. 
Being desirous, therefore, of running no further risks 
which might arise from either of these facts, I took my 
answer and my leave together ; and descending the way 
I came, once more found myself in the inn-yard. 

All was quiet — every spot free— not a corner occupied : 
coach-houses untenanted — stables deserted. " What 
could this meanl" again I questioned, when turning in 
the direction of "the tap," — that house of call for all 
village idlers, — I beheld leaning listlessly against a post 
the clumsy figure of a man, partaking more of the plough 
than the stable, and indicating the poacher rather than 
either. To my renewed perplexity, lie also was directing 
his " wondering upturned eyes" to the starry canopy, or, 
peradventure, in the direction only of " the sweet little 
cherub who sat smiling aloft." 

" Hollo !" I exclaimed ; " hollo ! my man, — ostler, are 
you not]" 

" Helper, zur," answered he, with a long blow at a short 
pipe. 

"Helper!" I repeated; "what need have they for a 
helper herel" 

" Why, zur, we're so vull o' work just now — ^not a stall 
vat paying vor't : zo, I'm just here, vor a week or zo, to 
lend a hand;" saying which, he dropped upon a bench, 
at the same time throwing up his legs and once more 
looking towards the heavens, drowsily resumed his tobacco 
and beer. 

"Ho, ho! the good people are all humorists here, I 
perceive 3 nor even hesitate to coin tloaYc -n^x^ ^•?5k5issii!a&^ 
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into a current joke, which they pass off to any misadvised 
stranger who may enter this territory of loneliness." And 
yet, to refuse my custom — ^my patronage — ^for the sake of 
this absurdity, was to me an additional enigma. '* But I 
have just entered the town," said I, in continuation, " and 
want a place of retreat. Can you recommend me to any 
other house, where the business is less pressing, nor qidte 
such an embarrassment of company V* added I archly. 

" There's th'ould Abbey-house at lower end o' the town, 
what takes in visitors ; but they are very vuU, too, I've 
notion — though we be doing the great business." 

Thinking it best to take matters as I found them, nor 
pursue a joke in which it was clear I was to have the 
worst, I pocketed my affront a second time, and turned 
into the highway in pursuance of my object. So still, so 
awfully still was the scene about me, that I felt as though 
committing some unhallpwed act. I heard myself sigh, 
and my thinnest boots produced an echo along the pave- 
ment. I looked at my shadow, it moved to and fro, and 
I was pleased, for it was the shadow of animation. I 
walked slowly and briskly, and backwards and forwards, 
for the mere sake of making my shadow dance. A dog 
barked — at a sad distance, indeed — a canine monologue 
to the hills. I whistled, and called "Tiger!" but my 
voice only " woke the cave where echo lies," and " Tiger" 
for "Tiger" was returned. I felt no less alarm at re- 
peating my call, than a charity-boy at rattling his mar- 
bles in the presence of the parish beadle. Folding my 
arms, and leaning against the side of a wall, I became 
strangely possessed. The sun still continued shooting 
his fierce rays on the eaiiih. Insensibly did I close my 
eyes — ^a momentary stupor came over me — and I slept 
l^e a jaded animal on his stand. Suddenly, the great 
church-bell tolled out the hour, and I started as from the 
grave ; the swell floated on the still air for some seconds, 
and anon all was lost — ^lifeless again. To me, everything 
was dead ! — the very bell had died away — it was a dead 
calm ! 

The words "Post Office," on the lintel of a small 

mahogaay trap, in the window-frame of a certain low 

building, opposite to the spot on which I was now stand* 
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ing, admonished me of inquiries to be made respecting 
my friend Townly. Approaching the place, in the ususd 
way, I tapped at the pigeon-hole. It was instantaneously 
opened. That I saw no one, did not any further surprise 
me j but delivering my card within, demanded my letter 
— 'twas before me, by magic; and as there appeared 
nothing to pay, the trap again closed, with a smartness 
and precision worthy the pantomimic operations of 
Mr. Farley's day. It was a communication &om Townly 
— breaking the seal, I read as follows : — 

" I reached D four days since, as you know I in- 
tended ; but, iinding both the inns and the village so 
uncomfortably y^^^^, I determined on making an excursion 
in the direction of other objects of interest, until your 
arrival. I shall return on the 22nd, when I hope to iind 
you well and in good spirits." 

My friend, too, leagued against me, and joining in 
this silly conspiracy ! But how, in the name of patience, 
was I to get through this tedious day? Taking the 
direction of the lower part of the shelving town, I reached 
the church ; St. Sepulchre's, as I learnt from a notice 
respecting the registration of votes fixed at the great 
entrance— any register, save that of burials, must have 
been a short schedule in the parish of St. Sepulchre. 
Immediately contiguous, stood an extremely romantic 
and antiquated house ; a modern scroll, flaunting over the 
wooden gate, indicated in letters of gold, " Hotel — accom- 
modation for families, and a table-a^hdteT* With glad- 
ness did I look upon this land of promise. 

The mansion was spacious, and the apartments evidently 
numerous : still I perceived neither man, woman, nor child, 
within the whole extensive range. The building had 
clearly formed part of a religious foundation, and recalled 
to me those days in which, public inns being of rare occur- 
rence, travellers were entertained at holy places. A 
portion of the church^-ard tormed also pait of its conse- 
crated garden — gravestones intermingling with flowerpots, 
and monumental urns fantastically fenced by stately sun- 
flowers. Once more did I turn my head, as I reached 
the old wooden gate, to catch, if possible, some fresh evi- 
dence of life. like Eobinson Crusoe^ I (kd^md&^^^l^^s^si^ 
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the print of human feet on the loosened Band ; but the 
wanderers having been, doubtless^ scared at my approach, 
had taken up their tents and fled. In bitterness of spirit 
I now grasped the hanging bell-rope, and gnashing my 
teeth, n«g with violenca Again waa the air startled- 
again was the town disturbed. In an instant a flight oS 
sable crows passed to the left, over the mansion turrets, 
and one, methought^ bent his eye earthwards i^n me—* 
'twas an augury from whidi I drew fsivour. Within a 
short time I heard a step, and an aged serving-man made 
his appearance ; but to my fresh bewilderment, he likewise 
rcdaed Jds eyes into the infinity of apcux, before hazarding 
a further advance. ^ There is some legendary custom," 
thought I, ^ attaching to these parts j and whenever 
a stranger presents himself, the stero are to be in«* 
voked." He wore a livery of a very recondite feshion— 
the waist outrageously long, the cu& inordinately deep, 
and the whole garment zebraedvfith. tarnished lace. Long 
twisted tags were pendant &om his shoulder, and a vene- 
rable tail oscillated from his frosted head. I asked if I 
could have an audience with the lady or gentleman of the 
establishment. He replied — and with rapture I hung on 
the notes and stops of this vox hwrruma I What he said 
I knew not — ^I was charmed he had said something. 

Conducting me through a large wainscoted hall, I 
observed corridors and galleries, heavy oaken partitions,. 
deep mouldings, and doors with clumsy wooden fasten- 
ings ; but the man had disappeared. In a few minutes I 
was again ushered into a second apartment, and there 
received by a most antiquated person of the other sex— • 
I really felt "getting into society.'* Polite she wa»— 
painfully so— and I, Heaven knows, had but little incli- 
nation to be rude. She explained to me the terms of her 
establishment — spoke rather energetically on the beauty 
of the place ; with much pride on its chronology, and of 
course, in continuation, declared that at this time the 
house was extraordinarily JuU I But having pretty well 
outlived my astonishment, I heard, witbr some degree of 
fEuth, that she had a party of ten persons inmates of the 
mansion — ^ten persons ! this was the SI Dota/do of my 
Jbtopea! I mimedisktely gave the Superior to understand 
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I should remain her .guest, at least until the following 
day. Presently I was conducted to my own apartments 
by the chambermaid — chambermaid ! She was no other 
than Evelina, in the "Castle Spectre;" but it was yet 
daylight, and I would not be terrified. The rooms into 
which I was introduced were of the same character with 
the rest of the building, and as thorough an Ann Hadcliffe 
bed as any hero of romance might desire to occupy. I 
thence strolled into the garden — everything had a 
monastic appearance. The stateliness of the trees, and 
the luxuriance of the flowers, reconciled me to the spot, 
and my mind grew calm, — at least, patient. 

Here I remained nearly an hour, when I again turned 
into the town — the town where houses suggested inhabi- 
tants, I could not see ; and shops traffickers, nowhere to be 
found. Suddenly, however, my attention was drawn off 
in the direction of the inn, whose lifeless but undismantled 
larder had, but a few hours before, suggested some of the 
<exhumed wonders of Pompeii There was even a bustle 
— a stir of people ! A coach — ^the branch " London 
Invincible " — ^had arrived in the village ! So overwrought 
had my senses become, that .the traveller of Paraguay 
would scarcely have been more startled at such an appa- 
rition than I, a homely wanderer of the parish of D . 

Onward I hurried, and still accelerating my pace, bounded 
through the hot and stagnant air. The " London Invin- 
cible !" — ^it became more distinct — ^its lettered doors were 
quickly changing their hieroglyphical confusion into legible 
characters, and I now clearly distinguished an expansive 
eagle, black as the crest of Austria, on the fulvous panel 
of the hinder boot. Suddenly my toe struck upon a stone. 
The pores of my flesh were opened, the blood mounted 
into my face, and I closed my eyes in the momentary 
throb of acute pain. It could have been hut for a moment, 
when, looking again for the " Invincible," — ^by the demon 
Despair ! I gazed, like Gertrude of Denmark, alone on 
vacancy ! — I saw nothing ; " yet all that was, I saw." The 
"Invincible " had been replaced by the Invisible — "Will 
of the Whip " had evaporated — ^the " Phantom " coach had 
vanished into thin dust, like the smoke which lingers on 
the feuling of a ghost at Sadlers' Wells, — \x"wi, xc^Saj^, 

o 
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driven off, and again was I the Adam of an unpeopled 
world 1 " Some put their trust in chariots and some in 
horses !" mournfully said I, and retracing my steps, again 
entered the hall of the antique mansion. Stillness yet 
reigned, — universal quiet held it<s maddening domination. 
A desperate patience, a TJgolino resignation, came to my 
succour. 

The hour for assembling at dinner was fast approaching 
— ^for time will ever move and have its being. 

" Some bell will sound," thought I, '* to warn the 
inmates to their toilet. Who can tell ? — ah ! who indeed, 
but the scene may suddenly change to some temple of 
&ncy, the curtain of silence be raised, and the cheerful 
comedy of the world proceed. There lies the kitchen, 
here the refisctory : servants must soon pass and repass 
in their domestic avocations. Who can tell, but some 
lovely, tender, blue-eyed maid may airily trip up yon 
staircase, vanish within her jessamined apartment, and 
weave the tight Grecian knot out of the wantonness of 
her loosened tresses, for the coming repast % Enchanting 
lihought ! To-morrow's sun shall repay me for the past, 

^* To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Neaera's hair." 

In the midst of all this fancy, I noticed, pendent each 
on a brazen peg, two quaint and weather-beaten hats. 
Looking cautiously around me, as though fearful of being 
observed, — unnecessary precaution, — I gently removed 
one of the named articles from its point of suspen»on, and 
commenced a kind of phrenological speculation on the 
stamp and character of its owner. The beaver was some- 
what of the fashion of the Society of Friends ; " but what 
of that," considered I ; " the possessor may possibly be some 
boon devotee to holy port — some wassailer of the ripe old 
school — some ' Father Paul,* who will take compassion on 
a lay brother, and again the night make some atonement 
for the day." Thus from the ashes of my despair did I 
conjure up an Elysium of love and wine ! A small lock 
of silvery hair had adhered to the ragged lining of the 
article in question. '• Behold ! age is honourable — ^thus 
is he, at least, of the aristocracy of nature." But on fur- 
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ther noticing a tarnished rosette in the centre of a broad 
silken band, ^^ Ah ! what if it be the appurtenance of some 
Welsh parson," petulantly I continued, " who will over- 
whelm me with a jargon I cannot understand, and then 
fulminate his fury at my helpless stupidity." The second hat 
I also quietly raised — ^it was far weightier than its com- 
panion with the rosette, and unfortunately falling at my 
feet, discharged from its capacious interior a pair of thick 
tanned leathern gloves and a pocket-handkerchief; thence 
out-tumbling three good-sized roach, some remnants of 
bread and cheese, a sUmy amplectation of lobworms, with 
a few specimens of the stone and fossil of the country. 
" Soh ! this is your mock sentimentalist of a fisherman — 
an effigies Isaac Walton, formed of the stiff clay of some 
manufacturing community. He will ever prate of fishing 
— all fishermen do. He will fish with his soup — fish 
with his fish — ^fish with his fiesh, and fish with his drink ; 
at a quarter to ten he will fish himself to bed, whereon 
he wHl dream of fishing until the next morning at break 
of day, when he will rise to fish again !" 

Having replaced the scattered matters, I was beginning, 
by way of further occupation, to sketch from memory 
Bunbury's " Patience in a Punt," on the old hall wainscot, 
when looking towards one of those tall black-breasted 
clocks, which, with an awful diameter of dial, stares the 
Mephistopheles of "recorded time," I perceived that within 
twenty minutes the council of ten would be met at the 
diet. I sought the drawing-room — ^the door was half- 
open, and I listened before venturing further, so that I 
might ascertain if any one were within. I entered, but 
" the blind mole could not hear a footfall" Not a being 
— not a form was there, save, indeed, a pigmy Voltaire, 
who appeared to eye me with more than brazen slyness, 
from a limestone mantelpiece on which he presided. 

A book was lying on the table — I ventured to take it 
up — ^it was a copy of " Zimmermann on Solitude." 

" This, then, is the character of her study," said I ; 
" Amaryllis must be won from solitude. Yes, yes, I'll 
teach her a better philosophy than that." 

A small slip of paper placed between some of the leaves, 
had marked the last passage of her mQditi&ti<:s^<----^NR^«s^ 

o 2 
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part of tlie envelope of a note. The word " Miss " was 
alone discernible ; the only patronymic remains being two 
tails, which, like those of the Kilkenny cats, had escaped 
annihilation. Turning the said slip to the other side, I 
perceived written in most undeniable clearness, " Paste for 
chapped hands. — ^Mix a quarter of a pound of unsalted hogs- 
lard with rose-water, and a large spoonful of honey ; add 
oatmeal, and work it into a paste." " To cement broken 
China. — Beat lime into an impalpable powder, sift it 

through fine muslin ^*' when at this precise moment 

the door slowly yawning on its hinges — ^how shall I 
describe the being who stood before me ! Dressed, indeed, 
in the garb of the female sex, but of what age or fashion, 
I challenge the most elaborate chroniclers to ascertain. 
She raised her eyes upon me evidently with some surprise. 
She moved slowly, mechanically — almost supematurally, 
on. Her altitude was beyond that which the gentler sex 
attain, and a white cap which grenadiered from her head, 
stni added somewhat imgracefully, perhaps, to her stature. 
She hung with lappets, laces, and festoons; and her brocade 
was patterned with trees, temples, groves, and rivulets. 

'* So stiff, so mute, some statue you would swear, 
Stepped from its pedestal to take the air ! " 

Having by this time reached her faiUeuil, I had the 
apprehension she would address me ; yet no — she spoke 
not ; but, crumpling her limbs beneath her garment, the 
bro(^e crushing about her like ice upon a sudden thaw, 
she lessened in a perpendicular precision, as a telescope, 
one joint sinking into another, and attained her seat. My 
only friend, the faded footman, here entered the room. A 
second time I could have hugged him, and even now 
revere his memory ; but judge, if possible, my consterna- 
tion, when he announced, " Missis is quite sure the rest of 
the compcmy will remain to-day on the hills, and therefore 
hopes you will come to the dinner-parlour !" 

To whom was this addressed 1 — ^to me and this priestess 

of austerity ! For what summoned 1 — ^to eat and .... 

to be merry ! and ah ! how truly would it have been " for 

to-morrow I die !" This was, indeed, too much ! I started 

/i^e a buck smitten with the lead — ^rushing into the hall, 
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I bounded up the staircase, and took refuge in the sacristy 
of my own apartment. 

The antics which I here played for some time, were, I 
apprehend, of a most interesting variety. In three minutes 
I had taken possession of twice that number of chairs, 
ringing the changes of my position, till I at length found 
myself sitting on the table, and assailing most detrimen- 
tally the mahogany with my heels. Having a certain 
suspicion, however, that there might be somewhat too 
much of the ridiculous in all this, not forgetting the 
strange appearance my behaviour must have made to that 
nice sense of propriety on which elderly ladies often pride 
themselves, I rang the bell. 

"Adam Winterton" and "Evelina," having at this 
froissement taken their stand only on the other side of the 
door, were instantaneously at my elbow. Feigning, there- 
fore, some common attack of indisposition, lest they might 
apprehend worse of my case, and beHeve me downright 
mad, I requested to dine on this occasion in my retire- 
ment. I was now convinced that the only wise expedient 
for closing this day was by eating and drinking ; but 
fearing lest my supply might be served with too prudent 
a regard for the condition of a sick man, I not only de- 
clared myself perfectly recovered, but extremely hungry. 

Taking an horizontal position on the sofa, and ponder- 
ing on the Whigs and their wicked " solitary system," I 
listened to the preparations going on for my welcome 
repast. To do my attendants justice, matters were not 
long in a state of incompletion ; so, ordering a bottle of 
claret in that unsteady tone with which a man for the 
first time begs a loan of fifty pounds, I wheeled about to 
as fine a capon and sundry esculents, as ever graced the 
board of monastic brotherhood. To the last refuge of 
this day I was now hastening — I mean bed. Early will 
I seek my pillow ; as early will I to-morrow repay my 
insidious friend for the mockery he has put upon me, and* 
passing the boundary of this " valley of the shadow of 
death," leave him to the mortifying uncertainty of all his 
plans. 

The frowning canopy of my couch no longer appalled 
me ; to bed I went ; and long before midsd-^JA^^ss!^ xssis«- 
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gination was transported to the looms of Arkwright, and 
the anvils of Thomason. 

like a top I slept, for I dreamt of spinning ; and far 
into a &iry dream of a hundred years I might probably 
have wandered, had my sliunbers not been early disturbed 
by a bustle without and activity within, awaking me to 
new astonishments and crowding anomalies. I looked 
from my window ; amazement and delight divided me 
between them ; the business of life was at its flood ; there 
were, indeed, men, women, and children in the village of 
D ! The gardens were peopled, the high-road ani- 
mated, and the stable-yard of the old house, one scene of 
cheerful commotion ! 

If the past puzzled, the present as certainly perplexed. 
Again was my autocatechetical inquiry, " What can this 
mean *? ** ScEircely had I so ejaculated, when a loud 
" hallo ! " summoned me to my chamber-door, and on 
withdrawing the bolt, my Mend Townly presented 
himself 

" Townly ! " I exclaimed, in a manner which appeared 
to give him some alarm. 

" To be sure ! here I am, steadfast to my purpose ; but 
mort de ma vie I you must have arrived yesterday; pray 
are you quite alone ? " 

" Why, I ka/oe been so," was my reply ; ** but for 
mercy's sake, rescue me from this chaotic whirl of count- 
less contradictions ; " and in disordered sentences I 
represented to him the misery through which I had 
passed. 

With a provoking air of humour he listened to my 
story, and at the conclusion exhibited still stronger 
indications of merriment. 

" My dear friend," said he, " notwithstanding your 
misfortime of yesterday, I give you joy at your escape 
from the folly and mortification of thousands. Why, 
there was not a town or hamlet within twenty miles, 
which had not poured out its inhabitants to one spot — all 
homes deserted — aU ages and conditions crowding to one 

centre — the whole world at tb.e vi\\ag<b oi X I But 

^i^t look at that!" Saying ^loicYi, \ie ^\iww ^^qwti^ 
printed bill, and I read as iollova-.— 
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The grecOeat ^ort in the armals of maaikind ! 

THE BOHEMIAN ICABTJS ! ! ! 

!From the Courts of Frederick King of Saxony 



The Grand Bake of Hesse Darmstadt ! ! ! 
and other princes of the vast Grermanic Confederation, &c. 
&c., will for the first time in this country, previous to his 

presentation at the 

C0X7BT OF BT. JAMESES, 

At three o'clock, the 21 st of September, 

at the village of X 

Exhibit his miraculous powers of Flying, by means of artificial wings. 
And ascending higher into the air than any known bird, 

EXCEPT THE EAGLE ! ! 



ct 



ProEfpetibtui pernds aums se ferre per auras J " 



" And now, having read the paper," continued Townly, 
" in two words let me tell you the result. At three 
o'clock, as many thousand persons were assembled at 

X , the lady of one of our county members holding a 

kind of levee at the Blue Lion booth. At half-past three, 
every eye and ear attentive ; at four, evident marks of 
impatience ; at half-past, strong indications of dissatis- 
faction ; and at five o'clock, a cry, ' He's off ! he's off ! ' 
rendered the whole district one scene of disorder. The 
rapid departure of a postchaise just at this time, 
brought the world of star-gazers most suddenly to their 



senses." 



" What ! a hoax ? " I eagerly inquired. 

" Thorough and complete as ever schemed or dreamt 
of 1 The drama has admirably been acted, and the author 
strongly suspected to have been . • • . Hush !...." 

# # * # # 

# # # # * 

But the result of my own adventure was precisely as 
my friends had foretold — I passed a fortnight in this 

merry village of D very mucli to \s^ ^a^rs^bs^^ss^. 

The owner of '' Zimmermaiiii,'' as \^ Xrt^T^ss^^si^^,^^?*®.^^ 
other than Miss Twigg \ and tVo\x^ ^ V^^^ '^^^'^'^ ""^^ 
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I proached her under coDsidei'able abatement of terror, I 

j mxist yet confess she is by far the most formidable being 

I have ever encountered. I must not omit noticing that, 
the lady having in the year 1779 danced with Lord Rock- 
ingham at a race-ball, in the city of York, the circumstance 
has afforded her a subject of conversation from that period 
to the present ; in fact, she divides her whole time be- 
tween relating this anecdote and copying recipes. 

The parson was quite a favourite in the mhiage, for he 
gave no trouble, conceding " ever3rthing for a quiet life." 
He daily drank his bottle, and, on filling* his last glass, 
rang for his chamber-light, — a dull, stupid man, who, in 
early life, at college, had passed imder some slight sus- 
picion of having written a heavy lampoon j he had, how- 
ever, even now, enough of the divinua afflatus about him 
for red-letter days and extraordinary occasions. By some 
piece of good fortune, he had been appointed tutor in 
vacation to a scion of a noble house, and with his pupil 

had lately arrived in this very village of D . They 

had first taken up their residence at a delightful house 
about a mile off ; but the young gentleman having con- 
ceived an inordinate liking for the daughter of their land- 
lady, had recommended the society of the old mansion to 
his pliant preceptor for a few days. He arrived here, 
accordingly, about three weeks ago, where he had thought 
proper to remain ever since. 

The fisherman had been bred an attorney. Having 
been despatched to D , under a commission from cer- 
tain parties, affecting the litigation of considerable pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood, he had left London on his 
laborious duties, thirteen days before, twelve of which he 
bad dedicated to fishing ; but as the estate in question 
was still rich, and the parties had been some years already 
in court, there appeareidno sufficient reason for extraor- 
dinary expedition in the present instance. 

In cheerful society I here passed a fortnight pleasantly 
enough, but never shall I cease to remember " A Day to 
Ones self." 
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SIR WILLIAM FOLLETT. 

Gloria Eomanee, Quintiliane, togae. 

Brilliant and brief, thy mortal course is run ; 
And all that earth could yield thee, nobly won ! 
Grace now be thine, at Heaven's behest, to shai-e 
Diviner glories which await thee there ! 

Beam still thy bright example from the skies, 
On young ambition, that would nobly rise, — 
That, hearts which now are bursting o'er thy tomb. 
And vainly question thine untimely doom, 
May pay thee worthier honour than the tear. 
And strive to emulate thy life's career. 

In vain invoke we the forensic gown. 
To walk with spirits mightier in renown ; 
Whether undaunted Somers we retrace ; 
Whether recall accomplish'd Murray's grace ; 
Whether on Scott, the erudite, we gaze. 
Or radiant Copley of our recent days. 

Nor to thy native land alone confined 
Was the rich yielding of thy fruitful mind. 
But like a bird which on its wing sustains 
Th' Arabian perfume to the Arctic plains. 

Though not in sight, success will yet await 
The minds that labour — ^hearts thatwsmulate ; 
Nature instructs us ; for the new-born day 
Is faint and feeble in his orient way ; 
But, constant to his path, his course fulfils. 
And sheds his glory o'er exulting hills. 

What, though entomb'd to thine example stilly 
The young shall sacrifice and shape the will. 
As to the breeze, bow down the waving fields, 
Or to the viewless wind the cedar yields. 



i 
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So man be caution'd, 'tis the part of lore 
To make us better — happier than before ; 
Not stored alone, but wise as we discern ; 
Nor wise alone, but holier as we learn. 

Then, let not youth be careless of to-day, 
As soulless insects in the sunbeams play ; 
Let him be wary how he would misuse 
Time, as allotted only to amuse ; 
Wary its loss — the treachery, the pow'r, 
The thankless dalliance of one single hour. 
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A PKECIOUS FAMILY. 

Although I have not unfrequently enountered my 
friend Charles Bamijlde since presenting him here, I 
know not that I should again have brought him into 
public, but for a recent occurrence so remarkable, that I 
must beg leave to relate it. I have already said he was 
always a hero, but like many of his illustrious pi*edeces- 
sors, some of his successes have been so dearly bought, 
that well might he have exclaimed, " Another such will 
undo me ! " like the tattered suitor who in dismal 
exultation proclaimed he had gained his cause — ^being in 
fact only a few threads better than his adversary who had 
lost it, so has been much of his howrie fortune ; and when 
frequently he would have persuaded himself he had been 
felicitously appropriating all the applause, it has been 
rather after the example of Moses in the "Vicar of Wake- 
field," against whom the joke was cruelly turned, than of 
any more unequivocal champion of Christendom. In 
truth, Charles had never learnt that most useful of 
lessons, to say " No." His pliability was always in the 
market, and his assent at the disposal of every caterer for 
provisions. He had a certain natural consignment of 
wit, which he appeared to hold as a kind k£ moral dispen- 
sary, to which every pauper had access, though bringing 
with him no letter of recommendation. In truth, the 
small vanity which possessed him of being accounted 
popular, would not allow him to see in how variform a 
manner he was made use of ; and while he thought he was 
laying up something valuable for to-morrow, he was at 
the cheap disposal of every exigent acquaintance of 
yesterday. 

I had not arrived in town many days, when a familiar 
rap at the door announced my most welcome visitor. 
B3s looks at once advertised a new vol\as£^^ oS. -"OTasKisassi- 
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tions, but liis manner was somewhat nervous and hurried, 
and his eye rather wandered in anxiety than danced iu 
delight. 

" Well, my Hermes of all that's marvellous and stir- 
ring," said I, " what is it, in either heaven or earth, that 
occupies you now 1 Charles," continued I, a little more 
gravely, and attempting to ^x him in a chair, " this is no 
accidental visit; you are come to place some con- 
fidence in me. Believe me, I am never better prepared 
than when your friendship calls upon me, however 
suddenly." 

About as successfully would he have persuaded me he 
was at ease, as vanity affects the step of unconscious pain 
in a tight shoe ; and when he smiled in return, it waTby 
no means unlike one who has chapped Hps, dreading the 
cracked skin ; nor were my thick-coming fancies at all 
quieted, on seeing him thrust a poker into a bouquet of 
painted flowers, doubtless with the expectation of stirring 
them into a blaze, which, this being the 21st of June, I 
had placed in my midsummer stove. " To say the least 
of it, this is as unreasonable as unseasonable," thought I ; 
" he has had some unpleasant difference, peradven- 
ture, with his dearest friend — some combustion of 
lionour ; or his dearest friend may have just quitted him 
on a long absence, leaving him a dishonoured bill, as 
P.P.C., with the ftmds of most ample ingratitude to satisfy 
more acceptances than that of poor Charles. 

" Come, come ! " interrupted I, " daylight rises on your 
masquerading, and the colours of your disguise show 
rather sickly than charming. Throw it aside; and if 
anything disagreeable has happened ^" 

"Disagreeable!" interposed he; " how entirely you 
mistake me ! Disagreeable 1 is it possible you can suppose 
that anything disagreeable has happened, when I am 
come to tell you — to tell you ^" 

" What is it you are come to tell me ? If it be good, 
believe me I shall not be the less inclined to share it with 
you." 

It was now for the first time he really did laugh — ^no 

counterfeit, but a true token of his hearty temper. " ISToj 

noj " cried he, " that will be quite ixnpoaable, I can enter 
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into no farther partnership in this account ; it wouldn't look 
well in the Grazette, and the respectability of the firm 

would materially sujQfer j for the fact is ^** and here, 

slightly relapsing into his first disorder, whilst he turned 
over the leaves of a book, which happened to contain my 
own private memoranda — " for the fact is," faltered he, 
" I am going to be married." 

"•Married !" I vociferated, " married, Charles ! Where 
— how — and to whom ? " 

When striding hastily to the window, and flourishing 
with his forefinger a great C on a pane of glass — 

" To whom !" reiterated he. " Whom 1 why, to Con- 
stantia, to be sure." 

** Constantia! and Constantia, to he sure! Now, who 
on earth is Constantia?" 

" Oh ! Constantia — ^" and here he achieved a still larger 
C — " Constantia Wopshott ; and I am come really, my 
dear fellow, to request " 

" Hold ! hold ! " I would have interposed — " Con- 
stantia who 1 " 

" To request you will be good enough ; as you are my 
oldest friend, you know '* 

"Yet, stay ! not quite so fast. Const — Constantia who ?" 

But no, not a hair's shadow of a chance would he give 
to my most harmless and natural inquiry. His refuge 
wa^ in the rapidity and continuousness of his tongue. 
On he went — ^many things, all things, but the lady's 
name were repeated. How happy he would be — ^how 
gratified slie would be — ^how surprised / must be 1 And 
it was not until he had far outstripped my importunity 
by many a mile, and fisiirly distanced the exhausted ques- 
tion, that he brought himself to a halt ; and when he did 
so, it was most adroitly done, by " Do you think me, then, 
60 ill suited to such a change of condition 1 " 

" I must first know the condition you are in," I 
answered. And willing to relieve him from the appre- 
hension of further pursuit, begged to hear where the 
family resided. But this second request struck me nearly 
as unadvised as the former, though really it could scarcely 
have been deemed ill-timed, and again I perceived my 
fi:iend Charles far from a state of repose. He stQQd^\sa'^- 
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ever, but a few moments on the brink of reply ; and per- 
ceiving he could not avoid the plunge, manfiilly threw 
himself into it, by saying, — 

" Warren Street — ^Warren Street, !N'ew Hoad — ^that is, 
Primrose Hill — the Wopshotts, of Warren Street. Do 
you know them — ^the Wopshotts 1 they visit everybody 
I assure you — it's astonishing the number of people they 
know." 

Understanding I should here offer some token of assent-, 
I bowed my head. 

" Oh ! indeed, I assure you," proceeded he, " I am not 
at all endeavouring to — ^but — Constantia is a most supe- 
rior person, and has refused," measuring himself in the 
glass, " many excellent offers ; indeed Singleton, of the 
Bays, declares she was positively la belle hycieintke at the 
late horticultural display." 

I now saw that it Wd be downright inhomanitj to 
be too sincere with poor Charles, for I really began to 
suspect he had again mistaken defeat for conquest, and 
held an engagement to be married as some proof of the 
condition of the heart ; not that I doubted his weakness 
for the fair Constantia, but I suspected other machinery 
than the simple operation of his own feelings had been 
employed in so sudden a completion of the business ; I 
thereupon merely requested to know how near at hand 
was the accomplishment of the afi^r. 

" You shall learn the particulars by a letter, which I 
received a week ago horn. Constantia's mother." 

" Her mother !" 

" Yes ; you know it was a very natural thing she 
should write to me, and really she expresses herself with 
so much candour — such a proper feeling — ^that — but here, 
you shall read for yoursel£" Saying which, he produced 
a letter ; and on my taking it, again turned his attention 
to the mirror, and contemplated the portrait therein "with 
far greater interest than falls to the lot of fELmily pictures 
in general. I read as follows : — 

" My dear Sir, — 
" Prom the very marked attention with which you 
^^re for some time regarded my sweet child Constantia, 
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and particularly the other evening at Mrs. Doughty's 
ball, I think it due to my &mily to suggest that some 
explanation on your part should take place. Constantia, 
my dear sir, is of the most gentle and affectionate dispo- 
sition in the world — open-heartec^ and without reserve : 
she speaks what she thinks, and is altogether free from 
that silly affectation which too frequently distinguishes 
the^youthftd delmtcmtes of the present day. Mr. Wop- 
shott and myself are passionately devoted to the sweet girl ; 
and although, heaven knows, it will cost us many a bitter 
pang to psurt with her, yet we cannot but be aware that 
the settlement of children is a wise and prudential part 
of parental obligation ; that they may £nd timely pro- 
tectors in the place of those whom, sooner or later, it wilt 
please Divine Providence to deprive them of. Con- 
stantia's feelings are certainly engaged : you, my valued 
sir, have made yourself master of her afifections. The 
course to follow is not for me to point out to one of 
Mr. Charles Bamfylde's exemplary character ; he well 
understands the uncompromising principle of Bonour. 
Mr. Wopshott, you may be aware, has a large family, but 
no expense has been spared on Constantia's education. 
She paints beautifully — I may say, artistically — par- 
ticularly insects, shells, and all testaceous fish. She accom- 
panies herself on the guitar; was nine months at St. 
Omer for the sole purpose of completing herself in the 
French language,.and is now making considerable advances 
in Zotti's Italian Grammar. Nor can I withhold men- 
tioning her maps in worsted ; they are incomparable, and 
she has worked a poodle dog, which her Aunt Mamstead 
declares positively surpasses nature. 

" Grace, our eldest girl, poor thing, is unfortunately (a» 
you may know, my dear sir) totally imbecile, and there- 
fore never goes out. Our dear Constantia comes next. 
Samuel, our eldest boy, is just out of his articles, and has 
set up for himself in Featherstone Buildings. Prudence, 
the third girl, is taken much notice of by a distant relation 
of Mr. Wopshott, an old lady enormously rich, and who 
lives constantly at Devizes. Peter, the next, is doing 
well at the Bluecoat-school — a little wild, perhaps, but 
what can you expect at his age ?— boys will be bo^a^ '^<i^ 
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know, Mr. Bamfylde. Alfred John, our sixth, is yet 
young, and under the instruction of a gentleman of 
Crutched Friars ; and Mary Matilda, quite an infant, pro- 
mises to grow up very like a certain sweet sister of hers, 
whose name you shall guess. 

" Mr. Wopshott's situation at the — office is worth, 
with all its advantages, about £382 a year. He has two 
leasehold houses in Pimlico, near to the Gun Tavern, and 
some small ground-rents (which I am told are the best 
kind of property) not far from the ' Peacock,' at Islington. 
Mr. Wopshott would have had the pleasure of addressing 
a letter to you himself; but that his duties at his office 
occupy so much of his mornings, he really is unequal to 
the task ; and when he reaches our fanuly table, poor 
man, he is so exhausted, that he frequently retires even, 
^efore our little lobster reunions in the evening. 

" Poor Constance ! I will narrate to you an incident 
of this very morning. You know how fond she is of 
reading. — 

" * Constantia,' said I, ' what passage is it of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld's letter which so interests you V 

" ' Oh, nothing, mamma,' replied she, placing the book 
aside. On which I took it up ; and what think you, Mr. 
Bamfylde, was the paragraph 1 I must transcribe it : — 

" ' A considerate woman will be ever anxious to please 
her husband in trifles. The great obligations in life he 
will consider as the duty, but the lesser attentions will be 
received as favours !' 

"So you see, Mr. Bamfylde, how our children are 
l)rought up. 

" We shall expect you at tea, as usual, to-morrow ; and 
pray don't forget to bring your flute — ^you served us a sad 
trick the last time. Where did you pick up that sweet 
song, ' Is there a heart that never loved V And now, my 
<lear sir, with warmest esteem, and best wishes for your 
health and happiness, believe me, yours, — 

" Grace Wopshott. 

"P.S, Peter is very anxious to show you his rabbits, 
yfrbjch he keeps in our back-yard. H.e has a. ^elv in one 
hutch, beaatifally marked, and he Yiaa c\irv&\.e\i^^ \X^^\x^ 
Charles and Constantia ; but liia iatAiex «^^^«ic^ ^ ^"^"^^ 
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displeased, as he thinks it is taking too great a liberty 
with your name. How is your dear mother ? 
«P.S. Be early." 

The perusal of this precious epistle did not so totally 
engross my attention as to render me unmindful of the 
fantastic evolutions of my friend. He watched me as 
narrowly during the recital, and as anxiously, as a medical 
practitioner imder a sudden misgiving of having visited 
his patient with the wrong drug ! 

Deliberately folding the letter, without a single com- 
ment thereon, I returned it into Charles's possession. 
He was evidently nettled, — vexed ; and as I volunteered 
no opinion, was happy to find him too proud to ask it. 

After some pause, however, I said, "What, my dear 
fellow, have you quite forgotten our favourite poet, — 

' No mothers choose their daughters for your wife, 
No brothers cast their bullets for your life ?' 

But you tell me the affair is fixed — and now command 
me, Charles — I am quite at your service." 

"With a flushed cheek he thanked me. 

" I own," said he, " there is something absurd in this 
epistle. Things of this sort do afford provocations for 
the ridiculous to those who, like yourself, have a fond 
perception for it ; but when you see Constantia, you will 
better understand my good fortune." 

To this succeeded another categorical effort in the 
family cause. How Mr. Wopshott, in the year 1828, 
might easily have succeeded to a very distinguished office, i 
but for the untoward death of Mr. Canning — how he had 
been consulted in the renewal of the East-India Charter 
in 1813 — ^his prophetic advice to Lord Keith in 1804, on 
the failure of his femous " catamarans ;" and even went 
BO far as to hint the Wopshott claim to a certain dormant 
peerage. But still I did not wish him joy. I thought 
he had committed a blunder; and he clearly saw I 
thought so. 

" You are come to ask me to the -weddvci^V' ^a^^"^. 

''Indeed I am," he replied, '' on "YVixcc^^M ^^'^^ *^\ 
£6eh Come, I have taken -yoxx a ^i^^^a >^1 ^^^.^^^^^^^ ^ 

p 
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see ; but the affair is fixed, and on Thursday I am to be 
married. At twelve o'clock you will be there ?" 

" At twelve o'clock. There — ^but where 1" 

" Why, Warren Street," answered he, somewhat petu- 
lantly. "I am sure I gave you the address of Mr. 

Wo , of my father-in-1 — , of Constantia's house. You 

can't mistake it — it is the best in the street — ^and I be- 
lieve you will meet rather a desirable party. Sir William 
Coppertop ^ 

"Yes, yes, — I know, my dear Charles," intermptiiig 
him by a laugh, in which he readily joined ; ** but I will 
not put you to all this trouble. I will be * there' at the 
hour you mention, and wish you all this world's happi- 
ness into the bargain." 

On the 26th, a little before noon, I stepped into my 
cabriolet, and took the direction of Warren Street. It 
was a morning made for a wedding. " The sun to-day 
shone 'like a beau in his new birthday suit," and the 
effulgent dome of the London University rose a new 
Heliopolis under his rays. Taking my course by the 
chart Charles had given me, I encountered some little 
delay, owing to his omission therein of Fitzroy Square, 
which I was afterwards advised would have been a far 
more positive line than that which he had been pleased 
to lay down for me. I reached the spot, however, suffi- 
ciently early to gratify my curiosity by a slight survey of 
the neighbourhood ; and, alighting at the comer, inade 
my way into it on foot. I soon discovered No. — . It 
certainly was the best house in the street ; but a most 
roomy hackney conveyance, looking very like the fraitfol 
mother of sundry cub cabs, by which it waa surrounded, 
just drawn up to the door, indicated more positively the 
place to which I was devoted ; whilst the windows of the 
opposite tenements being crowded by heteroclite groups, 
as opera-boxes at i)layhouse prices, clearly demonstrated no 
less than a wedding at No. — . 

Having just noticed two very animated white bonnets^ 
escorted by a bald gentleman in nankeens, and a tall 
youth, descend from the first -named vehicle, I felt assured 
I was in excellent time ; a coincidental impression being 
evidently entertained by the gentleman with depilatory 
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brows, by the ten minutes he Was pleased to employ in 
a difference of opinion between himself and the coach- 
man, as to the just remuneration for the accommodation 
the family had received. Walking leisurely round to the 
rear of this pile of building, I found myself in the New 
Ex)ad, and perceived that No. — , in community with other 
numbers, enjoyed the advantage of a garden-front, 
looking into sundry stonecutters' yards — Memnons and 
Saracens' heads; and into the premises of others most 
extensively associated with the pursuits of natural history 
— the screaming of macaws, the crowing of cocks, and 
the yelping of pugs. The New Koad windows of No. — 
had been widely thrown open, for it was a very warm day ; 
and from the uninterrupted gaze I had into the apart- 
ment, brilliant in female beauty and spotless attire, I was 
forcibly reminded of the court of St. James's, seen from 
the Mall on the birthday. Good wishes appeared to be 
mutually given and received between the wedding party 
and the passing omnibuses — ^the former deriving much 
glee in the rapid succession of these vehicular freebooters; 
but the itinerants of the New Koad had considerably the 
advantage in amusement. 

But I had loitered long enough, and retracing my steps, 
knocked at the door of Mr. Wopshott. The passage was 
crowded with attendants — ^men and boys — rbetween whom 
there was clearly as great an imparity of station as 
stature. 

" My Lord Duke," in rather a showy livery, with his 
friend "Sir Harry," occupied a small back-parlour, to 
whom a gentleman in corduroy trousers and coatless 
sleeves was in the act of offering some Madeira, just 
decanted for the august party above. Here, a third, 
whom I at once discovered to be the family footman, by 
the extraordinary bustle and excitement he exhibited, 
demanded my name — ^an extremely stunted and hard- 
featured young man, in a profuse perspiration and yellow 
smallclothes ; but being at that moment called aside on 
the fer more absolute business of stemming a torrent pro- 
ceeding from the collision of two quart bottles, I made 
my own way into the drawing-room. 

Many persons were arrived ; but to my fancy, the aj^axV 

p 2 
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ments had a kind of Vauxhall-by-daylight appearance, 
the decorations being of that description which it is the 
faculty of the lamp alone to exhibit to advantage. A 
dejeune a la fourchette being appropriated to this same 
chamber, contributed not greatly to the comfort of guests 
so numerous, which, like the warriors of Cadmus, were 
sorely jostling each other ; and much well- intended 
amenity underwent a sudden change thereby, not greatly 
dissimilar to small-beer in a certain state of the atmosphere. 

My first object was to discover my friend, whom I 
eagerly sought amidst the throng of illustiious foreigners. 
I soon perceived him — patiently he appeared to be 
listening to a lengthy detail from a lady, by whose joyous 
and exuberant manner, I might at once have presumed 
the mother of Constantia, had not her dress, distinguished 
from the girdle to the flounce by an uninterrupted course 
of cockle-shells, offered me more undeniable evidence of 
the truth. From a slight accession of colour in Charles's 
countenance (for he is rather addicted to those extem- 
poraneous suflftisions) I found he had noticed me. Thread- 
ing his way to the spot where I was standing, 

" I am so happy," said he, grasping my hand, " indeed, I 
am so happy you are here !" And with some indication 
of slyness at the corner of his mouth, he added, " We 
are rather more numerous than I had expected to-day ; 
but let me introduce you to my wife — Constantia.'* 

In obedience, I followed him ; when taking a lady aside 
from a tall prelatic-looking personage, who, by his bland 
propinquity of speech and person to the fair object, must 
have been the officiating clergyman, he introduced me to 
Mrs. Charles Bamfylde. 

To confess the truth, I acted my part somewhat 
awkwardly, being, for some reason or other, not altogether 
prepared for the impressions I received. A coimtenance 
decidedly handsome — feminine yet expressive ; a manner 
gracious and self-possessed ; a presence, in which dignity 
itself was blended with the fascinations of youth ; and an 
address perfectly charming, represented the bride of my 
friend Charles — the chosen companion of his future days ! 

"I am sure," said I, addressing her, "I cannot utter 

^bing more acceptable to you, than the true convic- 
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tion I have of my friend's happiness. His sincere nature 
will discover a far higher satisfaction than it can hitherto 
have enjoyed, by devotion to one so worthy its noblest 
exertion." 

She replied to me with great sweetness, and in such a 
way as assured me I had gratified her far more in speak- 
ing handsomely of Charles, than in pronouncing any con- 
ventional civilities to herself A few minutes terminated 
our conversation. Constantia now moved to another part 
of the room, much to the discomfort, as I fancied, of the 
officiating clergyman, who having employed the interval 
in sundry glasses of champagne, had confidently awaited 
the lady's return, doubtless considering her his indefeasible 
property for the rest of the morning. 

For a few minutes, I was imconscious of the surround- 
ing scene. The beauty and deportment of Constantia had 
charmed — ^had surprised me. "Whence did this arise ? 
" How begot, how nourished 1" The taste, the intercourse, 
the habits of this family coi^ld not be concealed. In plain 
English, they were vulgar people ; but Constantia ! is it 
possible she should have had no better example ! I could 
only look on her as one of those rare instances, which 
constitute the memorable in life. She seemed bom with 
a perception of the beautiful and elevated ; her mind had 
a natural affinity with intrinsic things alone, and wherever 
planted could only expand in its native beauty. The 
sudden recollection of all the absurdities which had so 
signalized her mother's letter to Charles, caused me in- 
voluntarily to smile, while I thought how preferable were 
even slander itself, to the rhetoric there lavished in poor 
Constantia's praise ; yet I must be permitted to say, I did 
observe a poodle-dog in worsted, and admirably well- 
worked it was — it quite surpassed nature ! 

Awaiting a convenient opportunity for being presented 
to the master and mistress of the establishment, I resumed 
my general inspection of the company. As for the men, 
they appeared to consist, for the greater part, of young 
persons of diffident manners, but most confident costume 
—a retenue ill-assorted to their garb — not very unlike 
those warriors who, having abundantly armed themselves 
for conquest, found they had neither atren^k \i.Q\L Q.^N\2»sg!k 
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to wield their weapons. To their elders they paid the 
most disciplined respect — a troop of subalterns from the 
War-office, Navy-office, and Tax-office, who had been 
taught to look on the senior salaries of the "War-office, 
Navy-office, and Tax-office, with the same awe as a 
youngster when first invited to the admiral's cabin, or a 
freshman at Cambridge, introduced to the tea-parties at 
the master's lodge. But the grades of public offices are 
sacred and inviolable ; and seventy pounds a year would as 
little presume to deny fealty to one hundred and fifty, as 
an attorney's clerk to ask the Lord Chancellor to supper. 
There were near me two elderly gentlemen, who had 
been in earnest conversation ever since I entered the 
room — ^the one, the master of the house, the other, a 
retired public pensioner, enjoying 450^. per annum, after 
a provident servitude of ftdl half a century. Mr. Gorcum 
was an old bachelor, who having in earlier life, with great 
foresight, quarrelled with all his relatives, lest at any time 
they should ask favours of him, had lately made a great 
convenience of theWopshott femlly; and as he was repnted 
to be extremely rich, he never found them unprepared 
to extend to him any personal accommodation whatever. 
His costume was not a little peculiar ; for his shoes were 
of that thickness with which the tanner, in the child's 
spelling-book, would have defended the besieged city — the 
shape, rather that of a flat-bottomed boat ; so that he 
appeared (to use the words of some modem humorist) to 
have placed each foot into the middle of a coal-barge, and 
feloniously walked away with the same. As to the 
stockings — these, hangrug in heavy festoons about his 
legs, were clearly manufactured at a period when the art 
of weaving had not attained the perfection it has in 
our day, 

'''Kougli and ragged like the Russian bear," 

and entangling in their hirsute surface a world of straws, 
hay-seeds, and disabled blue-bottles. The smallclothes, 
fitting with cutaneous adhesion, were black, and so was 
the waistcoat, and so also was the coat — ^that is, I have 
id black, from utter despair of fixing on any other 
colour. The collar was flop, the ^^kets flap, the 
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lappels were flap, and the tail most unquestionably was 
flap — it was a flapping black sea, imdulating at this 
moment from the north-west winds which swept the 
continent of Marylebone. As a member of the old 
school, he wore a white stock, which, like the strangling 
collars of Dionysius, seemed rather invented for death 
than life, and most successfully aiding that interesting 
determination of blood to the northern extremity, by 
which so many invaluable old gentlemen are suddenly 
taken o£^ 

Gorcum was in truth a perfect Trojan, and never was 
there a coimtenance better fitted to endure a ten years' 
siege than his — ^his eternal hippopotamus visage looked to 
scorn " the slings and arrows of outrageous" time, which fell 
blunted before it. Its complexion, an imperfect mixture of 
cochineal, sienna, and burnt umber, except on the more 
prominent part of the nose, on whose vermiculous top the 
Prussian blue mostly prevailed. It was a face, in fact, to 
cut up into mahogany tables, for it was also a lignum vitoe 
which defied more delicate manufacture. 

Like too many of your " warm men in the city," he 
had taken up the immunity of behaving bluntly to every 
one, and his acquaintances repaid his rudeness with a vast 
accumulated interest of civility; so that he could scarcely 
be blamed for putting out his coarseness to sach usurious 
advantage. Amongst the foremost with whom he had 
transactions of this kind, were the heads of this feunily; 
and though neither the occasion nor the company ap- 
peared to give him the least satisfaction, his iU-humour 
conferred an honour, which the conscience of his host 
alone understood. 

My introduction to the worthies of Warren Street was 
now accomplished. The master, whom I found to be 
precisely what I had expected, — a stiff, pompous gentle- 
man, " slow of speech, and of slow tongue," — carried the 
whole dignity of the— office about him. The red book had 
taught him familiarity with many distinguished names; 
and as he daily looked into the same, it did his heart good 
to find himself in such unexceptionable company. The 
mistress, a vain, silly woman, whose weakness, had it 
been confined to this occasion, might have met with some 
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palliation ; but hers was a spontaneous folly in everlasting 
bloom, with which she was at all times decorated. 

Still more and more did the beauty and character of 
Constantia amaze mo ; but the present was no moment 
for reflections like these. The repast was now the lead- 
ing object of operation, and the hum of epulary commerce 
resounded on every side. Two autumnal ladies — a yellow 
toque and red gown, witJi her neighbour in bottle-green 
— had already made great advances into a perigord pie ; 
but Mr. Gorcum, who occupied a large arm-chair, and 
an exclusive bottle, demanded the best attention, and 
had it. 

But here the high notes of a lady, all blonde and orange- 
blossom, riveted my new astonishment ; whom, had slen- 
derer demands been made upon the toilet, I might have 
been inclined to pronounce a fine woman. Retaining 
little else of youth but the frivolity of a child, the regard 
of a few was far less esteemed by her than the observa- 
tion of all. This was the lady who, beyond doubt, had 
been attended by " my Lord Duke," whom I had passed 
recumbently sipping his Madeira in the back-parlour. She 
occupied a house in Mayfair ; was familiar with the 
Christian names of sundry officers of the Guards; her 
entertainments had found a place in the Morning Post- 
and the style of her equipage by no means indicated the 
least dread of observation. 

" My dear Mrs. Wopshott," cried she, " where did you 
pick up those wreaths ? Pray, are they the native taste 
of these districts?" At which, no one laughed with 
greater glee than Mrs. Wopshott herself "And, tell 
me now, whom have you got together here ? By the bye, 
I intend you shall present your new son-in-law to me 
presently — I hear he is a very tolerable person." 

" Oh, indeed ! my dear Mrs. Templeton," replied the 
other, rising. 

*•' Nay, nay," interrupted her lively guest, " I can wait 
with marvellous patience, I assure you ;" then, fixing her 
eyes on no less a personage than Sir. Gorcum, " tell me," 
continued she, in a most audible whisper, "is that an 
iipe from the Zoological Gardens?" 
was quite obvious Mrs. Templeton had attended the 
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Warren Street fUe for the sole purpose of producing an 
effect, and no time was to be lost. 

" Tell me," she proceeded, " which is your daughter — 
the bride, I mean — have you any more girls ? Is that 
la belle mariee ?" pointing at the same time to a tall 
red-headed young woman, to whom one of the gentlemen 
of the emblazoned waistcoats had just ventured to ob- 
serve, " It was extremely warm." 

" No, no — my dear lady," again replied the other, and 
again attempting to rise : but this was not the permission 
of Mrs. Templeton. 

" I'll undergo these things presently," added she ; and 
suddenly turning to another waistcoat, who was engaged 
in handing some ice to a lady near him, cried, " 'bliged to 

you Mr. , but I'll take some chocolate — nay, stay — ^I 

decline taking anything — I've changed my mind." 

" Yes, ma'am, and you'll be the better for it ; though 
you'll have some difficulty in finding any one disposed to 
the barter." 

This speech, which was of course uttered by old Gor- 
cum, far more disconcerted our supple hostess than her 
indomitable friend ; and with great presence of mind, she 
betook herself to sundry chicken-bones, which some one 
had most opportunely left in her vicinity. 

I was now seeking Charles, but observing him in 
earnest conversation with his bride at a distance, I did 
not interrupt him. Some of the mature ladies, having 
by this time beat a retreat from the table, after repeated 
hints from the more valiant of the young men, the rest 
*' attended the board;" and Mr. Wopshott, joining his 
son-in-law and daughter in a remoter part, all were 
inspired with fresh courage, and commenced a general 
fire on the various impoverished dishes. The little foot- 
man in yellow small-clothes was, if possible, in still greater 
operation than before; and assisted or impeded, as it 
might have been, by his colleague in corduroys, kept up a 
clatter of plates that was truly animating. This little 
footman, who was really a most active person, and though 
challenged by twenty voices in as many different direc- 
tions, would yet have gone through his complicated duties 
tolerably well, had it not been for tlaa ^sssssi^asis^^'K^iMst 
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against whom his face, like Nebuchadnezzar's furnace, 
was seven times heated ; and his repeated anathemas d 
" stupid hound !" and "fool of a man !" tended not a little 
to the exhilaration of the party. The Olympic Theatre, 
Quadrant cigars, and Surrey Gardens, aflforded lively mat- 
ter for conversation ; and a certain sly allusion to " EUza 

P y^ shot irom one gentleman at another, completely 

unbridled their merriment. 

" Upon my soul, you are handsome !" 

" Nay, you don't think so V* 

" But you do, and I would agree with you in every- 
thing." 

The above sparkling repartee occasioned me to turn 
round, and I discovered a person who had just entered 
the room, addressing himself to a lady of most uberous 
presence ; and who appeared to have despised all covering 
but that which was unequivocally useful 

An exclamation from the young men, " Here's Pounce ! 
here's Poimce at last ! now we shall have some fun," put 
me in possession of the fresh comer. He had a bushy 
lanigerous head ; and his black twin whiskers, buried in a 
redundancy of shirt-coUar, met in close fraternal love at 
the point of his chin. An expansive white waistcoat, 
surmounted by a plum-colour coat, with basket buttons, 
completed the first division of his figure, and peach-blos- 
Bom pantaloons made up the entire man. 

This gentleman was in the medical line, but by pro- 
fession, a wit. His visits were always the prelude to 
something funny — wherever he appeared, there was a 
lively look of anticipation on every countenance ; and his 
" tail " collected about him, to participate in the earliest 
words he would utter. Pounce was " so famous for his 
good things;" and "what Pounce said the other day," 
was absolutely canonized in Islington. He had a con- 
tinual mental incubation, and seemed thoroughly imbued 
with the advice of Longinus, " always to excel ;" though, 
to a very humble judgment, he appeared at this moment 
ilie very Nestor of Folly. 
'^ We are happy to see you, tlxovx^ \afcft5' ^^wsoAaA^ftd 
-^*^. Wopsbott, with much apiicity oi fe^\»\a^*, ''^^ 
"'^owyou are always so cheerful — ao devetV" 
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" Why, madam, 'tis my calling to open a vein," replied 
he ; " but the fact is, I have been retained against a most 
obstinate malady, and I much fear my client will have a 
verdict against him" — ^here a vast number of young men 
laughed — " the undertaker will enter up judgment in a 
few daysj" and the delicate metaphor was altogether 
irresistible. 

"Pounce, Pounce!" vociferated one of the ephemera, 
** well make room for you here." 

"That's brave, my good fellows," said he, taking his 
seat. "Why — here we are — ^four^and-twenty bachelors 
€dl of a row. No, thank ye, no coffee ; I don't like to be 
so early in my cups. Ay, ay ! a little of that chicken ; 
for, like nature, I abhor a vacuum,^* (Continued laugh- 
ter.) " By Jove ! if I were to prescribe for myself now, 
I should say, ' To be repeated every six hours, with the 
draughts as before,' " swallowing a glass of wine. (In- 
creased laughter.) 

" Pounce," interposed another gossamer, " shouldn't we 
ask Captain Bamfylde to take some wine with us ? You 
can, you know." 

" Hush ! he takes nothing but * Constantia' — the 
pledges, all by-and-by. What have you got there ?" 

" Some tongue." 

" Ay 1 then let us look at your tongue," and the dish 
was forthwith handed over amidst one universal roar. 

Scorched by my parhelion, I once more sought Charles 
and his interesting bride. To the minutes which ensued, 
I attribute a confidence reposed in me ; and if I under- 
stood Constantia rightly, she was gratified in perceiving 
how totally I acquitted her from any willing participa- 
tion in much that I had this morning witnessed. Pru- 
dence, one of her bridemaids, like a walking lady in a 
tragedy, had scarcely quitted the hem of her garment, 
except to restrain, as far as possible, the soUises of Peter 
from the Bluecoat School ; for xmder her surveillcmce the 
boy had been especially placed, for the purpose of pre- 
venting him from eating of everything he saw. He had, 
however, considered the variovva it%.^cDka\s^^ ^*s. ^sci;»<3^&&.H*a» 
&U justly to a younger brotYieT^a ^«t^ \ «xA^s^^ ^^^^"^ 
iiad done considerable creait t^ \»a ^^n^«Jc^ ^s^^ssx 
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till, ia fact, unable to eat any longer, the ill-temper, so 
consequent on an overloaded stomach, fell exclusively to 
the share of Prudence. 

For some time past the officiating clergyjpan had dis- 
covered in Mrs. Templeton a personage quite worthy his 
best attentions. 

" And as I was telling you," cried she, " at a bail in 
Bryanston Square, I had one of the most dear little 
watches ever brought to this country, given me by a near 
connection of mine, whose name, I protest at this mo- 
ment, I have forgotten — maia peu importe. Well, in the 
midst of a delightful gallopade, the little darling fell to 
the ground. Colonel Cox — ^you must know Colonel Cox 
-^—struck it with his spur with such violence, that it 
shivered into a thousand ^pieces — ^the most interesting 
little bits you can conceive — ^you've no idea how mortified 
he looked — ^it was the most amusing thing in the world 
— ^the very recollection of his countenance made me laugh 
during my whole drive home !" 

"Admirably toldT* my deai* madam, observed the 
reverend gentleman, with a mansuetude peculiar to him- 
self; "but do you place no applause to the account of 
your charming forbearance in this incident? Believe 

me ;" but here the divine continued in so low and 

confidential a tone, that the remainder of the speech only 
found its way into the ears of her for whom it was 
intended. 

Mr. Wopshott, with much gravity and some slight 
indication of dissent, had now suddenly turned aside from 
the gentleman with the bald temples, whom, two hours 
before, I had noticed emerging from a hackney-coach ; 
but the latter nowise daunted by the rebuff, applied 
himself to Mr. Pounce, who, with the quickness of light- 
ning, was on his legs and in the attitude of a speech. 

" I am requested to announce to you, ladies and gentle- 
men, that Master Hannibal Rowbottom will favour us 
with the * Death of Nelson,' by way of epithalamium !" 

The attention of the company was instantaneously 

directed to a certain comer of the room, deep in the 

j'ecess of which, sat a tall raw-boned youth, his eyes bent 

^ tlie ground, and each hand awkwardly embracing its 
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collateral knee. He had a short jacket, short sleeves, 
short trousers, and extremely short hair ; but he had a 
long waistcoat, long hands, long feet, and a remarkably- 
long nose. Yet the observation virhich had just been 
made had no effect on his imperturbability. Master 
Hannibal Rowbottom was altogether different from other • 
lads — he did nothing like them — in fact, he did nothing 
in the world but sing the "Death of Nelson!" He 
neither rode, read, fished, nor played at cricket — 
nothing but sing the "Death of Nelson!" Had Nel- 
son never died, Hannibal had never been bom — he 
had sung the "Death of Nelson" three hundred and 
sixty-five times in every year, and his hour was come. 
Raising not his eyes, but far otherwise, his lungs, he at* 
once began. It was a long, strong, and pull-altogether 
piece of business— he began and ended— and with hands 
and knees just as before, faded he into silence, until at 
some hour to-morrow, when he should be again invoked 
to sing the " Death of Nelson !" 

During the latter part of this extraordinary exhibition, 
some smart sparring had taken place between Mr. Gor- 
cum and the spirituelle Mrs. Templeton; for although 
that gentleman had never in his days looked with favour 
on anything, yet he considered a few half-tokens of 
applause might here be placed to considerable interest 
in assailing the sensibility of the lady. These intellectual 
gladiators had been for some time in the field ; but on 
Gorcum's reminding her not to value herself like old 
china, only for her antiquity, she took refuge in the sanc- 
tuary of her reverend friend's sympathetic mind, and 
■contenting herself with calling her persecutor a brute, 
in which the peacemaker cordially joined, she turned 
abruptly from this division of the party. 

The paroles muaqueea of the parson had met with 
success. It had been his ambition to propitiate a fine 
woman residing in Mayfair ; and he had greatly im- 
proved the opportunity. She had begun playfully to 
banter him on the crassi Bceotii, who were stHl blessed 
by his ministry, east of Barbican, where that gentlisman 
was pastor ; but on the sincerity of his assurance, that he 
knew but little of his own parishioners^ the ladY 'VQ& 
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completely satisfied, and an invitation to Mayfair for 
the ensiling Wednesday became the first pledge of her 
regard. 

A violent uproar proceeding from the lower chambers, 
now occasioned universal consternation — the little foot- 
man, it was clear, had been sufiering no slight indignity ; 
and scarcely had the general astonishment been expressed, 
when the appalling figure of the ill-starred individual 
made its apparition at the drawing-room door. Verily, 
the severe discipline under which he appeared to have 
passed, justified his clamorous bewailings ; for, like Sancho, 
he was one of those who left to higher characters the 
merit of sufiering in silence. The green livery exhibited 
unequivocal signs of violence — ^the shirt-coUar having 
disavowed all further connection with its parent linen ; 
while, from his heated visage, streamed a torrent of dark 
liquor, which was finally lost in the bright folds of his 
nether garments ! A scream from Mrs. Wopshott sum- 
moned the whole company to rise — ^many rushed to the 
dorr, and the afflicted lady tottered onward in the same 
direction. 

" For mercy's — ^mercy's sake, James, what is all this ! " 

" No— not a night, ma'am,'* blurted he, " not an hour 
will I stay in this here house. I've done my work like a 
man, and you knows it, missis ; and I'll not put up with 
no sich handling from no sich scurvy vagabounds ! " Here 
another scream from our pitiable hostess rendered the 
scene still more distressing. 

" James ! James ! pray, James^ leave the room I " 
vociferated she ; " what, what is all this, my dear Mr. 
Pounce, what cam, it be ? " When Mr. Pounce, with a 
promptness and activity that did the greatest justice to 
the universality of his genius, breaking through the 
paralyzed group, sprang to the door, and clasping the 
infuriated Httle object in his arms, £urly carried him out 
of the room. 

Poor Charles ! and alas ! alas ! poor Constantia ! — 

verily did I feel for them both. They had been for some 

time meditating a quiet retreat from the paternal roof, 

and my offices were now most willingly extended to so 

desirable a purpose, Constantia had already followed 
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her mother from the apartment ; and in consultation with 
Charles and his crestiiEillen father-in-law, I waited their 
opportunity for a final escape. 

In the late ^oiai affireux^ it appeai'ed Mrs. Templeton's 
tall footman had been displaying a greater assumption 
below-stairs, than his mistress above ; and having begun 
to shake off that gentlemanly insensibility to all around 
which he at first put on, a certain foiblesse, which had 
been wondrously awakened by repeated applications . to 
the bottle, had betrayed him into some indiscreet ad- 
vances in respect of the laundress's daughter, whose ser- 
vices had been secured for this special occasion ; and the 
little success which poor James, after long attendance, 
had made in the lady's &vour, was about to be sud- 
denly thrown over by a courtly libertine from the West 
End! 

Irritated love seldom waits to expostulate : and no 
sooner had James witnessed the long arms of this hateful 
foreigner about the taper waist of the half-willing damsel, 
than he flew at him with an impetuosity only known to 
outraged affection; and fastening on his shoulder-knot, 
soon held possession of the avulsed and rattling tags, with 
which he laid about him like another Samson amid the 
Philistines. But " my lord duke," recovering a little from 
his surprise, commenced no less an assault in return ; and 
justice lingering behind weight of metal, poor James 
received a most unmerciful drubbing. Nor was this all, 
for the victorious Garbonaro, seizing a pewter vessel, still 
weighty in the pride of Barclay and Perkins, emptied the 
contents on the upturned features of his prostrate foe. 
Such was the awful crash which had astounded the party 
above-stairs, closing an event in bloodshed which had 
begun in brotherly love. 

For a short time I had been absent from the proceed- 
ings in the drawing-room, and on my return beheld 
Pounce again in the attitude of a speech ! He had felt 
his genius called upon to repair as far as possible tho^ 
havoc which had lately been made in the fabric of peace ; 
and if his attempts were laudable, they were also most 
unquestionably dauntless. 

" Ladies and gentlemen," said he, " we have had a 
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storm ; and although any port in a storm is desirable, yet 
[seizing a decanter] into this viiost excellent port let us 
now make way. [Applause and laughter.] I rise for the 
honour of proposing a toast. Two highly-gifted indivi- 
duals have this* day been joined in holy matrimony — 
have effected an insurance of their happiness at the 
Union ; and may they ever find in their good policy the 
richest return ! [Approbation after the usual manner.] 
Mr. Bamfylde, I imderstand, is a military man — a son of 
Mars ; and as like his father as any son in her Majesty's 
dominions. But all praise must halt behind the merit of 
that lady who has become his wife. To beauty, virtue, 
and accomplishments, I beg to dedicate this^lass ! It is 
said that Socrates talked so eloquently of matrimony, that 
the wedded men ran off to their wives, and the bachelors 
ran off to be married. Should I have produced the 
same effect to-day, the result will be to me the best 
reward. Hip 1 hip ! my boys ! the Bamfyldes for 
ever ! " 

Poimce having resumed his seat amidst the most deaf- 
ening cheers, the young, men now awaited a speech from 
Charles in reply. To the mortification, however, of the 
party, and the ludicrous dismay of Pounce himself, the 
object of their inquiry was nowhere to be found. The 
disappointment was cruel, but Charles had at least escaped 
this latter piece of affliction — ^he was gone ! Constantia, 
having administered some comfort to her mother, who 
soon forgot her grievances at the sight of a smart travelling- 
chariot with imperials, which was to contain the happy 
pair, the departure was with little difficulty at length 
effected ; and when I again congratulated Charles, his 
'look appeared to imply, " this day will be also memorable 
to my friend ! " 

My compliments to the family were now made, and mj 
dplay in Warren Street by no means of much longer dura- 
tion. The equipage of Mrs. Templeton was just behind 
me ; the ebriety of the footman might have occasioned 
her some inconvenience, had not the reverend gentleman 
so admirably supplied his place. . Thus attended, she 
entered her carriage, and, with a laudable consideration, 
the parson followed* 
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TO AN ANDALUSIAN BEAUTY. 



" Quanto splendidior quam caeterft sidera fulget 
Lucifer, et quanto te, Lucifer, aurea Phoebe, 
Tanto virginibus praBstantior omnibus, Herse 
Ibat ." Olid. Met, 



A NAME, o'er the bay as we floated, 

The breeze, with our galliot bore ; 
And the murmur in echo I noted, 

As it welcom'd the rovers ashore. 

Twas not " Isabella" — I hearken'd, 
Nor the annals of " Philip of Spain," 

Who vaunted the sun never darken'd 
On the span of his kingly domain. 

'Twas not the renown'd Guadalquivir, 

Nor Gades refresh'd by the bay ; 
Nor " Francis," the sainted forgiver 

Of all who, like Cortes, could pay ! 

'Twas of tltee that I hearken'd— 'Twas " Herse l" 

Thy beauty and wondrous fame ; 
And now — I will crave thee, in mercy, 

Preserve me from frailty and shame ! 

For, away, in that region, so nearly 
Thy neighbour, and child of the sea, 

A fair one there dwelleth, whom dearly 
I love, and who dearly loves me. 

"Thou fondest !" I cried, "though I leave thee 

To wander o'er ocean away, 
I never will live to deceive thee, 

Or my bosom be tempted to stray." 
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" Farewell, love 1" how sadly consoling ! 

" Farewell ! " what a moment was this ! 
And the streams of warm tears that were rolling 

Seem'd to mock the parch'd thirst of our kias. 

Yet brilliant that eye, and was streaming 
Like a star, as enchamber'd he lies, 

And looks from his casement when beaming 
Through the vapour of watery skies. 

Did she fear that my faith was dissembled 1 
Did she question the sigh that I drew 1 

Ah, no ! for my weakness she trembled. 
But she vow'd that mine Iwnour was true ! 

Said she, " In new cities you'll revel — 

In the mazes of pleasure be hid ; 
Too soon you'll forget me, in Seville, 

Or tracing the deeds of the did. 

" The red sunny region of Hesper 
Will steal thee from home evermore ; 

And the frill swelling notes of the vesper 
From the ivy-clad porch I adore." 

" Ah ! never," I chided, " thou dearest. 

My firmness shall danger defy ; 
Midst pleasure I'll prove the sincerest. 

And fancy my Cynthia by." 

Not a maid of thy church so devoted 

As she of our heretic shrine : 
And peerless, I deem'd, till I noted 

Her beauty repeated in thina 

Then love her, thy sister in beauty — 
Each heart be the heart of each other j 

That I may be true to my duty 
To her, who is child of thy mother. 

Nay, linger not, Herse, so nigh me : 

For my life, for mine honour, I plead ; * 

In the name of my Cynthia^ fly me — 
If yon tarry, you triumph indeed. 
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On thy mercy alone I'm depending ; 

Uphold me from perjury free ; 
Remember, you conquer, contending ; 

What a recreant, too, should I be 1 

That cheek thy fond arm is impressing ; 

PUlow'd down on its form it reposes ; 
And the flush of the one is caressing 

The calm, which the other discloses. 

Thine eyes, though to pity unable, 

Are not of all justice devoid. 
And have put on their fiinges of sable 

To mourn for the hearts they've destroy'd. 

To thee, adoration be render'd, 

Where votaries idols adore ; 
Thyself, thine own image, engender'd 

In the blood of the Spaniard and Moor ! 

I fly thee (if timely), bright Herse ; 

I fly thee — if flight be not vain ; 
Ah ! weak is my heart, for the Circe 

Hath ta'en up her mischief in Spain. 

The wand of thy beauty entrances, — 

Yet as wretched, as frail do I bow ; 
The Spaniard's absolved by St. Francis, 

But the Saxon is tried by his vow ! 

ISTow, Cynthia, haunt me — pursue me ; 

A deep, deepen'd pang be my doom ! 
'Ah me ! — ^not a tear will bedew rae. 

They scorch in mine eyes, and consume ! 
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"PRIVILEGED PERSONS." 

" 'TwAS a little strange, perhaps, but then, Mr. So- 
and-So is a privileged man." Who is there, but at some 
period or other, has not heard this most offensive decla- 
i*ation 1 The " privileged man " may be considered the 
spoiled child of the great civil family, and consequently a 
most odious member of the establishment — ^an aconite in 
the garden of our social. world, and carrying pestilence 
into the Araby of domestic life. For the very purpose of 
evil does he appear to have been nourished, common con- 
sent assigning to him certain immunities to others for- 
bidden, because the indulgence thereof is im wholesome ; 
and with complacency, even approbation, do we look on 
the violations of all discipline, which would consign his 
fellow-men to disgrace and chastisement. The grossest 
outrages are received as playful peculiarities; actions, 
however preposterous, acquire a perfectly new name and 
signification ; for 

"That in the captain's but a choleric word, 
Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy." 

The disgusting immunities thus conceded are no 
boon which our generosity offers to venial errors, or the 
slight infirmities of greatness. "We do not say, 

.*' Venim ubi plura nitent . . . non ego paucis 
Ofifendar macnlis." 

His claims on us would, in fact, seem to transcend the 
sublimest of nature's work ; for the very spots on the sun 
carry with them still the imputation of blemishes ; but 
the betises of your privileged man, like the offal of the 
grand lama, become sanctified in the nostrils of folly, and 
we who pay homage, no less idolaters than the benighted 
inhabitsLuta of Thibet. 
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<* He is a privileged man ! " Society offers not so 
repulsive a decree. " He is a privileged man ! " Commu- 
nity cannot be scandalized by a baser bigotry. Owning 
no allegiance, lie tramples down all boundaries, breaks 
through the fences of propriety, trespasses with his cloven 
feet into the parterres of civil order, nor is he at any time 
"to be prosecuted as the law directs." What are his 
claims — ^where are his pretensions 1 Assuredly, never is 
he a good man, — rarely do we find him one of birth ; 
mostly in gross ignorance, — selfish and sordid always. 
What-^what is he ? — A wealthy poltroon ! 

As it has been said of one sex, there is no insolence 
like the insolence of a beauty, so of the other, is there no 
assumption like the arrogance of gold ; and as gold not 
imfrequently falls to men of small minds, mean origin^ 
and barren education, 

" Given to the fool, the mad, the vain, the evil — 
To Ward, to Waters, to Chartres, or the devil," — 

its demoralizing influence is thereby greatly multiplied, 
and it becomes a flaming torch in the hands of a 
bedlamite. 

Martyrdom implies not necessarily that its cause is 
sound ; for, alas ! there is scarcely any indignity to which 
people will not tamely submit, if it be inflicted only by a 
reeling minister of gold, — "that last corruption of degene- 
rate man." So appetent are they of this insolence, that 
they offer themselves imholy martyrs to the tyranny of 
the obscene Dagon. Sacrifices are made under the delu- 
sion of favours received, and they stomach the afironts of 
the gilded despot, as wiser persons swallow the most 
nauseous medicine, under the persuasion they will be 
better for it ; trusting thereby their moral and intellec- 
tual being to a quack more infamous than Cagliostro 
himself But then their wounds, like those of Telephus, 
receive a balm from the edge which gave them j for an 
insult at the hands of privileged wealth, bestows on men's 
vanity what it despoils from their honour. The coarse 
jest or brazen slander meets vnth a bland assent (for 
Plutus is a mighty pluralist, and is sometimes held the 
very god of wit), and thus the duU heathen falls before; 
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the impure deity, and yields bim worship^ as the Indians 
pay homage to the spirit of eviL 

In this strange world, there are persons fond of being 
cheated ; not because, as Shenstone has observed, they who 
cheat are generally in good humour, but because it is held 
a kind of distinction to be thought worthy the spoliation 
of one so high in the commission of Mammon. And verily 
they have their reward ; for to be exalted on the stage of 
public contempt, or raised to the pinnacle of real ^une, 
is with them but one elevation ; and whether pointed at 
by the finger of derision, or looked up to by the eye of 
admiration, is with them but one distinction. A separation 
from the vulgar is &.r more coveted than an estrangement 
from vice ; and so bitter is their hatred to the pest of 
poverty, that they would owe their leap from its vicinity 
to the kick of ignorance. 

But to illustrate. In person, the distinguished indi- 
vidual already glanced at is rarely full-blown in his spring 
of life — the flower of youth is scarcely more than a blossom 
in Ma quality. He is at least fifty, a period of life at 
which it is said a man begins to be in earnest. He is 
indeed and verily in earnest. His approach into any 
particular circle is indicated by some boisterous ebullition^ 
denominated by his cultivators good-nature ; a loud laugh, 
and a roUing gait lending variety to so much sweetness. 
This hierarch of Mammon scatters his incense about 
him with the benediction of his holy affronts. Dress he 
despises ; yet sua cuique digniiaa ; for it is a contempt only 
of such costume which usage has established for all other 
men ; otherwise he is the most contemptible of coxcombs, 
for he is a coxcomb at the wrong extreme — slovenly and 
loose in his attire j — ^ 

''His doublet all unbraced, his stockiugs foul'd^ 
TJngarter'd, and downgyv^d to his ancle." 

He enters into public fowr jouer grcmd rdle. Observe 
him, pressing through the throng of some certain convo- 
cation, his hands buried in his pockets, speaking eU all, 
yet addressing himself to no one, he makes his way to 
tbst point of the apartment where the difficulty of his 

roach is one evidence of the impoT\»aafife Qi\aa cioxom^. 
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'Tis an eTening assembly of both sexes, — a C(watma i& 
about to be commenced^ — attention has been obtained in. 
the expectant party, and a fair performer has already 
strack the first note on a fiill-toned harp. No moment 
could be better chosen for tins charlatan. Forcibly he 
urges the passage — ^the general purpose is suspended, and 
the insolent fitmiUarities of the &,voured guest challenge 
a perfectly fresh attention. He occupies the whole stage 
— ^his observations are personal and &r-fetched — ^he deals 
in family incidents, and is liberal in domestic secrets. 
With nauseous jocularity he opens an attack on some, and 
throws out coarse insinuations on others — general and great 
is the applause — and a loud laugh, or an indecent stare, 
concludes the introductory scene of this disgusting drama. 
An example of one species (for there are many) of this 
genus lately fell under my observation. Mr. Edward 
Howard was one of those who, at three-and-thirty years 
of &se, had yet to learn that an unlucky man but too fre- 
qu^tly impUed an imprudent one, Ld that the com- 
plaints with which disappointment assaUs the goddess of 
fortune, should rather have been reserved for the demon 
of indolence. To a good education, good person, and 
friendly disposition, he united a sanguine temper; but 
Howard, unhappily, was one of the most indolent beings 
in existence. His ambition had been to make a figure, 
but so sickly in action, that it was a heat which consumed, 
rather than a flame which animated. ^' Inopwn se copia 
fecU;''' — poor in the midst of riches, he at this period of 
life possessed but little solid acquirement, no direct em- 
ployment, decreasing resources, and five children. He had 
renounced a small government appointment in honour of 
bis genius, and had withdrawn himself from another of an 
intellectual nature, in tender regard to his love of ease ; 
so that his ambition growing still fainter, by never stirring 
abroad, had communicated much of its disease to his 
natural good temper, until he found himself enveloped in 
difficulties which he nursed like beloved children. In 
fact, " le penible fanrdeaiu, de n'avoir rien d /aire " sat 
lieavily upon him, and each succeeding day, which added 
something to the burden, diminished something also of 
his small power of resistance. 
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His wife, unfortunately, was a being under the 
dominion of one single passion : — love for her husband^ 
uncompounded of provident care, and disdaining the 
wisdom of all human control, occupied every avenue of 
her heart, and overpowered every other operation of her 
mind. She loved him no more for his virtues, and she 
esteemed him no less for his errors — the evil with the 
good were alike sanctified in her affections, and she 
regarded the spirit of conjugal love not otherwise than 
debased by the smallest participation in any second feculty 
of the moral sense ; in truth, the best woman in the world 
was not, perhaps, the best wife for a man, who would fain 
persuade himself, that 

" Turnspit angels trod the world for him ! ** 

She loved, indeed, but far from wisely ; and as, there- 
fore, poor Howard was not likely to encounter any whole- 
some questionings from his wife, he never gave himself 
the trouble of looking a little deeper for them, in his own 
reflections. They were a pair, indeed, constitutionally 
formed to illustrate a social and intellectual bathos — the 
one railing at Foi^tune, against whom, in fact, he was the 
great aggressor, and the other mistaking the untrained 
fondness of a child for the cultivated plant of conjugal 
love. 

It may well be supposed that a family which knew 
not how to improve the common advantages of life, were 
scarcely calculated to make the best struggle under posi- 
tive impediments^ still less to endure, without considerable 
detriment to their scanty means, a constant and usurious 
tax upon them 'by any of the privileged order — ^for such, 
unhappily, was the case. This predatory friend, in more 
senses than one, was a distant relation, except when either 
whim or caprice induced him to shorten the intervening 
span, and then no claim of blood could be closer. Neither 
Mr. nor Mrs. Howard could be fairly chargeable as 
fortune-hunters, yet their supine submission to a long 
course of consanguineous invasion had encouraged the 
good neighbourhood to give them unlimited credit to this 
amount. 

The extortions of their aged marauder were neither 
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graciously pursued nor graciously enjoyed ; for to express 
an obligation is akin to repayment, which of all things 
your impAma/twr cam privileffio carefully eschews. 

He will demand a favour at the most inconvenient time ; 
he will suggest a change in his kinsman's manage, when 
the quarter's dividend is running taper ; he will watch the 
maturity of some domestic project, before he avows that 
of all things it is his most ill-fated aversion. The practice 
of his whole life is an implied contract some day to balance 
the account ; but implied it may remain to the end of all 
things ; for his death happens about three weeks after he 
has led his laundress, Florence O'Drainly, to church, who 
performs most spiritvally all the Irish obsequies on that 
mortal occasion. 

Old Mr. Dowgate, a rich, flinty miser, occupied a large 
half-furnished house, some few miles in the country ; but 
" business " frequently calling him to the metropolis, at 
no place could he so consistently fix his lodging for the 
time being, as the home of Sophia, his own cousin's 
daughter. For twelve years he had never exhibited the 
slightest evidence of fickleness in this respect, during 
which period he had been the guest of one only hotel, 
and that the Howard Anns ! and as his hostess never 
ventured to offer him an invitation for any particular 
time, lest it might bear the imputation he was not wel- 
come at all, so did the old gentleman deem any notice 
of his arrival, a ceremony thrown away on people whoso 
circumstances did not warrant appliances ' so much the 
immunities of the wealthy. 

At about six o'clock on the evening of the 17th of 
November, 18 — , a hackney-coach laboriously drew up to 
the house in which Howard resided. The heavy descent 
of a pair of thick wooden shoes on the pavement, indi- 
cated the driver already on his feet, and a half-sober knock 
completed the evidence of some most unbidden visitor in 
Mortimer Street, Oxford Road. Caroline was the first 
to speak, and clasping her hands in unfeigned distress, 
exclaimed, " Oh ! papa, 'tis Cousin Dowgate ! " The fact 
was, the family had this evening despatched a hasty 
dinner, and were about to take their departure for Covent 
nftrr?PTi Th*i«+vo TVift nr>.rrM^Axr nf « AlVs WpII +.linf. Fja' 
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"Well," was the play announced ; and Howard, at that 
moment in one of his happiest humours, was repeating, 
with much animation, sundry passages of " ParoUes," and 
showing how Congreve had artfully moulded him in some 
of his own creations, when the illusion was invaded — ^the 
spell broken ! Already were the wheezy and querulous 
accents of Cousin Dowgate heard in the passage, which 
with great impartiality he was bestowing equally on the 
affrighted maid and frozen coachman^-on the one for her 
delay, and on the other for his demand. 

And now, with that studied avoidance of ceremony 
which sometimes more clearly betrays the very purpose 
it labours to disguise, he abruptly entered the room. Ill- 
concealed surprise, or, perhaps, better-assumed respect^ 
had occasioned the family party to rise ; but their visitor 
manifesting no other inclination to the conventional salu- 
tations of a first meeting, than though he had quitted the 
room only ten minutes before ; with his hat pressed over 
his eyes, and a large paper bundle under his arm, growled, 
or gurgitated out, " Eh — how ? — what's this 1 — fire 
almost out. Eh ! young lady !'* — Which speech, by the 
direction of his offuscate eyes, might probably have been 
intended for Caroline. 

" Poor girl !" the tears were already starting in hers, 
for the play was verily brought to an abrupt conclusion, 
and a sorry entertainment to conclude. 

" Indeed, Mr. Dowgate," observed the lady of the house, 
" had we been aware of your intended visit, you would 
have found us better prepared to receive you ; but I trust 
we shall be more comfortable presently." 

Whatever annoyance Mrs. Howard might have felt, it 
was altogether on her husband's account ; for she was one 
of the sweetest women in the world, bearing, in many 
respects, a strong resemblance to " Mrs. Booth," though I 
fear she had not quite the understanding of that lady. 

Howard, who was, in fact, nearly as ready to cry as 

Caroline herself, with corrugate brow now consigned 

" Parolles " to the shelf (where I have reason to believe 

he has been suffered to remain from that day to this), and 

not without some effort, added — 

^^Mr. Dowgate will of course dine, m^ lo^Ci ', »o pray 
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give your directions accordingly ; " but the said Mr. Dow- 
gate having about an equal contempt for receiving as 
giving civilities, saw no sufficient reason for reply, but 
taking out his papers, began making some sundry pencil 
memoranda thereon ; so true it is 

" Some fretful tempers wince at ev'xy toach ; 
You either do too little or too much." 

" It is better to be damned than annihilated ;" so 
thought a certain Calvinistic divine ; but unhappy 
Howard seemed truly an example of both ; for the demon 
which had invaded the precincts of his social happiness, 
had rendered him less than nothing in his own esteem. 

" Well, ma'am," exclaimed Dowgate, not deigning to 
raise his eyes from his paper, or stop the operation of his 
blunted pencil. ""WeU, ma'am, I give you joy on the 
opportunities you find for pleasure and idleness. / can- 
not meet with them — I can't be idle — I can't afford it ; 
but as for you, like the boy and his sweets, with a bad 
tooth, nothmg will counsel you. You won't, however, 
deny an old gentleman your pity for having something to 
do — something to do ? " On concluding which address, 
he turned to the floor, whereon were scattered sundry 
sabulous-looking packages, and commenced untying the 
same. The contents — ^viz. pieces of rock-crystal, felspar, 
moonstones, and various specimens of tu& — ^he afterwards 
ranged on the table, still grumbling again and again, 
** something to do." 

" Oh ! sir," replied Howard, with attempted good- 
bumour, " every one is the best judge of his own felicity ; 
there were three hundred opinions amongst the ancients 
respecting the sumrmim hommh, in which, perhaps, neither 
your practice nor ours may have found a place." But 
thi^ flourish might altogether have been suppressed, for 
Cousin Dowgate paid no greater attention to it than a 
man on hearing the compliments of another requested to 
liis wife at parting. 

The debris of the late family dinner supplied an extem- 
poraneous repast, and Howard, who was doggedly supply- 
ing a bottle of stout old-gentlemanly port wine, had not 
90 completely withdrawn his ideas from the poet, but 
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he thought that the fate of Stephano and Trmculo 
would be the best desert in the world for his newly- 
arrived guest. 

But Howard now quitted the room — ^perhaps the house 
— on the pavement of Mortimer Street to undergo the 
pains and penalties of self-reproach, and digest the whole- 
some lesson of his accusing conscience. " See the issue of 
my sloth ! " cried he, 

''Of spending comes want, of want comes theft, 
And of theft comes hanging.** 

" And that not the worst," continued he, in his own dull 
prose ; " but I must take my ghostly monition from this 
priest of Mammon." 

The Mortimer Street mJenage was confused and un- 
hinged from top to bottom. A faithful asthma, which 
had for some years attached itself to Cousin Dowgate, ren- 
dered it necessary he should sleep no higher than one of 
the drawing-rooms ; and having a strange disaffection for 
music, little Emma's master, appointed for ten o'clock the 
next morning, was to have notice of absence; while 
young Peregrine, who had taken nothing from the old 
growler but a harsh baptismal name, was expected the 
whole of the said following day to renounce the devil and 
all his works, by running on vexatious errands for his 
godpapa. 

Dowgate, who had by this time finished his repast, 
whereof, so far from vouchsafing a preference for any par- 
ticular dish, he had in fact demolished the whole of them, 
now rose up, and having emptied the remaining contents 
of a wet shaggy great-coat on the table, — ^namely, a mis- 
pair of worsted hose, a striped flannel nightcap, and part 
of a stale bun, — carried the garment towards the fireplace, 
and widely spreading it across two chairs before the 
kindling coals, totally excluded every evidence of a blaze 
from his patient hostess and the dejected Caroline. 

" Pray," said he, addressing himself to neither lady in 
particular, "can anyone inform me whether Mr. Groutin- 
quartz has been here to-day 1 " 

" Groutinquartz ? " replied Mrs. Howard. 
^' Pray can any one inform, me 'w\iet\v.eT "Mi. GYOMtin- 
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quartz has been here to-day ? " a second time doggedly 
said Dowgate. 

"I am sure not, sir," answered Mrs. Howard: "I 
should have heard had any friend of yours inquired for 
you." 

" Good little man, Groutinquartz," continued he ; 
" known him many years ; \iseful little man — collects 
minerals for me ; always at work, running over the town 
all day — knocked up now and then — ^will call here when 
he's tired — ^will suit poor Groutinquartz, that.'* Having 
said whicli, he deigned to say no more, but solacing the 
irritation of his head after a very familiar fashion, delibe- 
rately pulled his nightcap close upon his grey eyes, and 
began inspecting his geological deposits ; as unconscious of 
the family presence, for the rest of the evening, as any 
worthy magistrate of a "street case" before him, after the 
Times newspaper has been once put into his hands. 

The apartment now became unendurably warm, and 
the steam fast rising from the toasting great-coat, created 
a kind of vapour-bath, in which, though old Dowgate, 
submitting like j?Eson to the remedy of Medea, might 
have placed considerable faith as regarded his asthma, was 
particularly unacceptable to the ladies. 

Persecuted and perplexed as she was, the temper of 
Mrs. Howard underwent no change. She was willing 
still to endure, because she had hitherto endured, — per- 
haps with some faint hope that sooner or later, out of the 
abundance of his means, Cousin Dowgate might extend to 
little Peregrine something further than distinguished him 
at the baptismal font ; but when, on meeting her hus- 
band, a look bordering on ferocity was the welcome which 
awaited her, her heart verily did sink, and she burst into 
tears. But Howard, like a thousand husbands before 
him, having committed some unprovoked offence, made 
the atonement of, " Dearest, forgive me — I was wrong," 
and the expiatory and condonative operation of the lipd 
being interchanged, one himdred tears precisely were dried 
up by a single kiss ! 

Howard now considered the administration of his 
household affairs as much delegated during the stay of 
Cousin Dowgate, as a commander his ship when once ixl 
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the hands of his pilot, and awaited with soIlennesB the 
result of the following day. 

At a few minates before seven o'clock, and oonsidecablj 
more before daylight, an intolerable fame of tobaooo 
penetrated every room in the honse. Papa^ mamma^ 
Caroline, Peregrine, all the inmates in fact, ware nearly 
choked in their beds ; and nnfortonately, a thick goldeii 
fog rendering very doobtfol any relief by means of the 
windows, they were induced to show a preference for the 
disease rather than the remedy, and enter into a coni- 
promise with a family fit of coughing. 

This matin inhalement had been for some time past 
recommended to . Cousin Dowgate for his troublesome 
asthma^ and certainly not recommended without the 
fairest trial, for dearly did he love Virginia; and in the 
present indulgence of his passion, was as oblivious of his 
gentle hostess and the sweet Caroline, as though he bad 
never heard of the existence of either. 

This was too much even for the apathy of Howard — ^he 
sprang at once into a hero, and resolved on explaining 
himself with no ambiguity to Cousin Dowgate, to rid 
himself at once and for ever of the ignominy under which 
he had so long laboured. 

Hastily, therefore, completing his toilet, he descended 
from his sleeping-apartment, and with praiseworthy firm^ 
ness awaited a rencounter with this inveterate buccaneer 
on his domestic seas. One of the servant-maids at the 
moment approaching, he inquired after his guest of the 
past night. 

** The gentleman, sir," replied the girl, with some p^ 
turbation, " had a large basin of hot milk at six o'clock, 
and a little rum ; quite hot, sir ; for he was wry porftiyo 
about that ; and arterwards smoked for an hour or two, 
till he went out." 

" Went out ! " ejaculated her master. 

" Yes, sir, he's been out some time ; and how we're to 
get into the dining-parlour, I can't a tell, seeing the old 
gentleman has locked the door, and put the key in his 
pocket." 

" Impossible ! Mr. Dowgate ! impossible !" was the next 
^rm of Howard 's ejaculation. 
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" Why the thing is, sir," continued the girl, " he was 
very peticklar about them 'ere bits o' stones and dried 
frogs as he brought with him last night ; that shouldn't 
be shoved about, touched, nor the like ; so I fancy he's 
locked the door to mind all safe." 

Such was the morning state of things in Mortimer 
Street. The damask drawing-room had been converted 
into a sleeping and smoking apartment — ^the family 
parlour declared in' a state of blockade, with annoyances 
en aUendant thick as musquitoes ; for Cousin Dowgate had 
been duly gazetted one of the " privileged order !" a man 
whose best virtue would have afforded him no incon- 
siderable claims to a home in Botany Bay. 

Manfully resolved on mounting still heavier guns for the 
reception of " The Cousin Dowgate," Howard now passed 
the intervening time arranging his formidable attack. 
The enemy, however, hove not in sight until the day was 
somewhat advanced ; for it was near five o'clock before the 
old outlaw's knock indicated his return. 

A querulous growl, which speedily succeeded, could not 
be mistaken, and Howard distinctly heard the parlour- 
door unlocked. With the measured step of injured 
pride, and an aspect of the boldest defiance, he entered 
the apartment, and being about to address himself to Mr. 
Dowgate (who, of course, extended him not the slightest 
notice), an almost indescribable little figure jumping 
forward, advanced with a multitude of bows, grins, shrugs, 
and grimaces, not very unlike a well-remembered kangaroo 
. at Exeter Change, and in this wise saluted the astonished 
master of the family. 

Howard recoiled with real amazement ; but the grotesque 
evolutions of the small stranger by no means abating, 
were far too irresistible even for the sore gravity of 
Howard himself, and he forthwith burst into a fit of 
laughter. 

" Eh — what — what 1 Mr. Howard there ? How do 
you do, sir?" gurgled the old Algerine ; "'fraid I closed 
your own gates upon you this morning," added he, tenderly 
examining the petrifaction of a lizard's tail ; " but always 
guard against servants and children. There — ^there — 
that'll do — sit down, Groutinquartz — sit down, I tell you. 
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Valuable friend of mine, Mr, Howard — ^walked beyond 
Hampstead this morning and back, to look at some tufei 
specimens — ^take pot-luck with us to-day — off myself by 
the mail at night." Which speech, doled out in disjointed 
snatches, offeiing something in the form of apology for 
the past affront, completely disarmed Howard of all his 
vaunted hostility, and a second time he laughed with 
childish glee at the pigmy apparition before him. 

The lot of this diminutive object 'was indeed among 
the hardest of humanity. Miserably poor and in a strange 
land, subsisting chiefly on wages which, hardly eamexJ, 
were still made to pass under the denomination of 
gratuities, he had now but one acquaintance in the 
world, and he, Dowgate, who, as he never missed an 
opportunity of reminding his client that all he had in the 
world was owing to his patron, so would he never be per- 
suaded to admit his dependant could by any means become 
creditor for the wear and tear of his poor weakly frame* 

This little being, nearly as ignorant as the dirt he trod^ 
had collected out of it a vast variety of trash and rubbishy 
under the denomination of curious phenomena of the 
earth, in which pursuit he was unremittingly engaged 
between Barnet and London, and by an employer upon 
nearly equal terms with the science of natural history as 
himself 

Groutinquartz was about four feet some inches high, and 
proportionably thin. A hard lot, and sixty years at the 
back of a spare habit of body, had rendered his person 
most curiously diminutive ; and his scant and flaxen 
locks, falling over a furrowed visage, almost equally pale, 
rendered him still more curiously singular. He exhibited, 
however, great vivacity; and an unceasing smirk on his 
countenance, bordering on a laugh, very naturally mi^t 
have led one to believe that, despite of all, he was a 
merry and contented being. 

His dress was also singular, being a green coat of those 
dimensions which sufficiently indicated his claim to it 
had been by reversionary interest. In the collar, his head 
was nearly buried, and by the tail, his heels altogether 
shadowed ; whilst the operation he persisted in, of forcing 
"~ Ms superabundant sleeves, rendered him the most 
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restless little animal that imagination could form. With 
a Spartan contempt for seasons, he rejoiced likewise in a 
pair of well-bleached nankeen pantaloons, the knees of 
which clearly indicated how lately he had been engaged 
in his geological researches. 

The author of his harmless existence, had been a 
Hussian aide-de-camp, who, in the exemplary proceedings 
of the year 1772, having betrayed a young Polish female, 
after submitting her native village to the flames, '^ whirled 
her off, a prey to fortune ;'* in her wretched declaration 
of which she was sentenced to receive a certain number 
of lashes, which penalty having been duly satisfied. Pro- 
vidence at length brought her to the shores of England, 
which she reached just in time to expire, having first pro- 
duced a son. 

This little citizen of the world scrambled on tolerably 
well, until in one inhospitable winter, being detected by 
a night authority nearly frozen to death, and not a dump 
or button within or without his pockets, received the reani- 
mating warmth of a blow upon the sconce, of which the 
state of his intellects will bear meek but certain evidence 
to the latest hour of his life. 

It will be only necessary further to remark here, that, 
at some subsequent period he fell into the hands of a 
Portuguese lapidary, in whose service he verily did labour, 
many and many a hard season, at the recompense of a 
bare rescue from starvation. But his employer having 
long carried on certain dealings not very beneficial to the 
revenue, had sundry reasons for believing the little Pole 
still retained a greater fraction of intelligence than was 
quite safe to the flourishing state of his occult science. 
A plea for his dismissal was not long wanting ; for hear- 
ing not many days afterwards of the committal of two 
Poles to Newgate, on suspicion of having stolen a loaf on 
Lord Mayor's Day, he forthwith turned his present en- 
cumbrance into the streets, without deigning to enter into 
any further explanation on the matter. 

A wanderer again was the poor despised Groutinquartz, 
and surely no bark was ever so buoyantly tossed on as 
dark a sea. Accident at length threw him under the 
notice of old Dowgate— no two individuals could be better 
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met j — ^the forsaken was williDg, honest, and nimble, and 
so miserably poor as to glow under tbe penthouse of a 
miser's pity. Dowgate was in the habit of journeying 
fk'om Bamet to London, in which latter place he had always 
a variety of small matters in operation, in all of which 
the little Groutinquartz was his fly-wheeL In these 
mineralogical pursuits he was invaluable; for, though 
knowing absolutely nothing of the science, he yet knew 
quite enough for JDowgate's purpose — ^for, to have known 
anything, would have been far to transcend the erudition 
of his master. 

But to return. The unexpected introduction of this 
grotesque stranger, with the notice Dowgate had given 
of his own departure for that evening, induced Howard 
once more to forbear. His wife was quite content — she 
had marked the restoration of his composure ; and as 
this was the only question that ever occupied her thoughts, 
Mrs. Howard was once again perfectly happy. 

Dinner being served, the reappearance of the ladies 
was a fresh challenge to the fantastic homage of the little 
unknown I 'Twas long since he had been in such good 
company, and their presence provoked livelier expressions 
of rapture and respect than he had previously displayed ; 
while Cousin Dowgate, with a countenance rigid as the 
fossil he coveted, snarled as he took his seat ; and under 
such auspices, the repast began. With amiable inge- 
nuity, he repeatedly inquired for those rarities which 
were not at table, and blessed the viands which were 
already before htm, after his own peculiar fashion. A 
small thermometer, his pocket companion, he had placed 
near to him, which, ever and anon, he was pleased to 
consult; and no sooner was the business of the table 
fairly commenced, than his tacit oracle indicated the 
defection of one degree. Coals were hereupon called for ; 
when, with the activity of a harlequin, le petit etranger 
slipped from his chair, and bore away the brazen scuttle 
for the supply in question. 

" Your favourite study, Mr. Dowgate, is one which has 
afforded a world of speculation, respecting the early 
JoListory of this wonderously regenerated earth of ours^" 
^bmrved JEToward. " The sciencid oi ixnxATtk ** 
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^ Ay, ay, sir — ^you are perfectly right," interrupted his 
privileged relative ; " but 'tis to labour and perseverance 
that we owe all oar knowledge— mark that, sir — hear 
that, Mr. Howard. No, no — ^we can't plough with the 
race-horse, Mr. Genius. There was your mother^ madam," 
continued he, turning to Mrs. Howiuxl as though willing 
to divide his afiront equally between man and wife, " there 
was your mother, madam, a well-informed and intelligent 
woman — devoted to science too; I much doubt, Mra 
Howard, whether you will ever have half the information 
of your mother." 

" Pardon me, if I think otherwise," responded his host. 
" Indeed I believe my wife ignorant of nothing worth 
acquiring, but one, and that, strange to say, is known to 
all the world * save herself.' " 

''Ay\ what's that, sir?" 

*' Her own goodness and native beauty !" 

" Come, sir, make not a pigeon-house of your dwelling," 
fulminated Dowgate. *'I always suspect a man who 
offers these idle pleasantries to his own wife— a sure 
token he is about to impose on her. A grain of honesty 
is doubly wholesome, if not half as palatable." 

«A doctrine so rigidly observed by some, sir," said 
Howard, with marked asperity, "that they treat their 
friend with the same ceremony they would a dog," which 
sentiment Cousin Dowgate appeared so fully to appre- 
ciate, that no sooner was it uttered, than turning his 
back upon his host, and throwing his feet on the chair so 
timidly occupied by the gracile figure of Groutinquartz, 
that he was expelled therefrom with the airiness of a 
feather ; nor was it strange,, for like a feather he had long 
been accustomed to float on the vapours of this moral 
pestilence. 

Caroline, whose pity had kept pace with her attention, 
and both following the meteorlike flittings of the little 
Pole, had endeavoured, during the whole repast, to im- 
prove the brief snatch of joy which niggard chance had 
thrown in his way, by personal kindness and attention. 
Gratitude beamed in his eye, and his desolate heart was 
near bursting with emotion. 

Surely, of aU evil the sorest is the abuse of blessings. 

R 2 
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iDowgate had, indeed, value for his wealth ; but it was 
rather for the power it offered of doing evil, than the 
opportunities it gave of extending good ; while the victim 
of his daily tyranny, this poor despised foreigner, glowed 
at this moment with a sense of joy &r beyond the pur* 
chase of weightier hoards than this. 

The time was now approaching for Dowgate's depar- 
ture, and as though anxious the interval should be em- 
ployed in every possible illustration of the " Privileged 
man," there was scarcely an annoyance, verbal or practi- 
cal, not set in motion for the purpose. 

He had resumed his ^'devoirs" to his first love, 
'' Virginia," but would on no account consent to the 
retirement of his second cousin, Sophia — she was there- 
fore compelled to bear company with her detested rivaL 
The room which had at fii^ been a little too cold, was 
now not a little too hot. Caroline was ignorant of the 
elements of one thing, Emma the rudiments of another ; 
and as to Peregrine, his sponsor would have had the 
pedagogue's rod like that of Aaron, turning into blood 
everything it touched. 

Groutinquartz, who at this moment, with greater 
flexibility of lunb than tongue, was making known the 
gratitude within him, had sudden notice from his tyrant 
to "prepare !" — as electric a summons, as that of JBliie^ 
hea/rd himself, and instantaneously commenced collecting 
and binding together some newly-acquired substances for 
enriching the Barnet museum. Howard contemplating 
the while one certain specimen Dowgate had never been 
able to overmatch, namely, the petr^Geiction the monster 
carried under his left bosom. Mentally he declaimed, 

" Think on your own decrepit age ; and know 
That day, by Nature's possibiUty, 
Cannot be fax from hence, when you must leave 
Those wealthy hoards that you so basely loved, 
And carry nothing with thee but the guilt 
Of impious getting — 
The privilege that rich men have in evil 
Is, that they go unpunished to the devil." 

The shaggy great-coat was again introduced, and as it 
^ad been well aired on the preceding night, before the 
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identical fire then blazing, it was well fitted for service ; 
a point on which Dowgate appeared not to have the 
slightest doubt, for with the assbtance of Groutinquartz^ 
poised on a chair, he presently enveloped himself there- 
with, and at the same time pulling over his eyes the 
nightcap of many colours, fiUed for the last time his 
goblet with wine. He was now ready to depart, but 
having so many matters in commission for his faithful 
Pole, and such a variety of little fossil acherontic strangers 
for the museum, 

" Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat, and tongue of dog," 

he was on the outward side of the parlour-door before he 
bethought himself of one benison, for either his good 
kinswoman Sophia, or her husband Edward. 

" Fare you well, madam — ^fere you well, sir ! " he at 
length vouchsafed — valedictory words, in sooth, but set to 
a growl most inharmonious. Howard could in vain 
forbear a smile, for Cousin Dowgate handled a civility, as 
a saltatory bear a rosebud — ^not "using all gently." 
Already was the old votary of self on the staircase^ 
attended by the whole family, anxious enough " to speed 
the parting guest." Poor Groutinquartz ! — fidelity to his 
employer tied him fast at the heels of Dowgate, as he bore 
away his heterogeneous baggage to the hackney-coach, 
but his meek gratitude towards those who had afforded 
him the shelter of one hour, rose copiously at his eyes. 
Howard, who had been watching an opportunity for his 
purpose, now seized it, and slipping a piece of gold into the 
poor foreigner's convulsed hands, immediately escaped, or 
the grateful creature would have thrown himself at his feet. 

Dowgate, leaning heavily on the boy Peregrine's 
shoulder, as he descended, grumbled out much whole- 
some advice, insisting earnestly that idleness was the 
root of all evil, and giving him a salute on the head, 
of that equivocal natvure, somewhat between the playful 
and the spiteful, tendered him the further gratuity of the 
identical fraction of stale bun, which has already made its 
appearance in this history. And now straining himself into 
the coach, by both his arms, with so wei^ht^ s^ ^^<5x^mssi^ 
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as nearly to pnll it over on the pavement, " Mr. Howard t 
Mr. Howard !" roared he, as he took his seat, " I've long 
thought something should be done for that lad Peregrine 
—that lad Peregrine, sir. Something mtMt he done for 
him — something <yught to be done for him." And then 
turning to his little nervous companion, and bidding him 
be quiet, he threw himself back, still roaring, as he pulled 
up the glass, "That lad Peregrine, Mr. Howard — some- 
thing ought to be done for him." But the wheels were 
in motion — and the two specimens of humanity still open 
to the contemplation of the curious. 

Firmly resolved, as Howard had declared himself, on 
putting a stop to these unconscionable visitations, old 
Dowgate still continued to maintain his "privilege** on as 
many subsequent occasions as he thought proper ; and 
to this hour would have done so, but for an event far 
more peremptory than any sentence of Howard, namely, 
the old gentleman's death. He had for some months 
past taken it into his head, that a relationship by blood 
existed between himself and a north-country landed 
proprietor of very considerable estates, whose name was 
Doggett; and being anxious posterity should have as 
little doubt on the fact as himself, he bequeathed the 
whole of his worldly savings to Mr. Doggett, as aforesaid 
— a gentleman, whose only knowledge of the testator 
was through the contents of his will. In justice, how- 
ever, to Dowgate's sense of obligation, his very last words 
were — ** Something ought to be done for that boy 
Peregrine.'* 

Groutinquartz is still living — and though at a very 
advanced age, and nearly blind, is cheerful and happy. 
Caroline had been some years married ; and out of the 
plenitude of her means (for her husband was rich in gold 
as goodness), had become a faithful and willing benefactress 
to the guileless foreigner — ^in feet, the lady has often 
declared that, could she be induced to acknowledge a 
" privileged" acquaintance, he would unquestionably be 
poor Groutinquartz. 
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TO A PEOUD BEAUTY. 

PRiDEy fill thy sail ! Capricious fair, 
Vain trophies let thy pinnace bear — 
Thy triumphs boast, from shore to shore ; 
Thou'lt live to grieve thy beauty more. 

The ivory palace of thy life, 
Thy bosom, is the home of strife — 
Heated ambition swells a breast, 
Ordained the citadel of rest. 

Ah ! wherefore should that very breath 
Which gave me being, deal me death ? 
Or, wherefore should thine heart despise 
The boasted victory of thine eyes 1 

When stealthily the western ray 
Summ'd the brief moments of the day, 
To me, thine eyes supplied the light. 
Whilst fest round others wound the night, 
And then I seemed the only one 
On whom the light of heaven shone, 

Rich were thy favours, when I wove 
A chaplet from thy proofs of love ; 
Yet of those flowers the thorny stem 
Is all that I have left of them. 
Time was when T believed thee well. 
True to thy mate, like Philomel ; 
But prouder now of wider sway. 
Thou wingst thy flight, a bird of prey. 

What though despised, I linger yet — 
Vainly complain — vainly forget — 
While to the past I fondly flee, 
And liye again in memory. 
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A WEST-COUNTKY PILGRIMAGK 

** Vitffi me redde priori." 

" On the 20th of September last," writes Sir William 
Heartfree, " I had entered my sixtieth year — an epoch 
most admonitory, beyond which, in the round game of his 
planetary career, man is supposed to beg a * grace ' for 
continuing his * play,' holding no longer a * life ' on more 
flattering terms. On the day preceding, I had commenced 
a journey, Ipng through a certain division of Cornwall^ 
and concluded my first portion (for I travelled on horse- 
back) at an agreeable village, where I resolved to put up 
for the night. The housewifery vas certainly of the 
thrifty kind — homely, but by no means devoid of comfort, 
and my groom having given me assurance of the excel- 
lence of the stables (a question which his more inquisitive 
trial of the tap had induced him generously to take for 
granted), I was altogether at ease. Landladies of coun- 
try inns, time out of mind, seem by prescription to have 
appropriated certain physical phenomena, as much the sign, 
of their calling, as that swinging over their doorway. 
The present was fiat, almost beyond the power of admea- 
surement, and that cii'cumference which nature, or rather 
herself, had designed for a waist, was articulated by an 
equatorial line, nearly lost in the voluminous - matter 
which collapsed over it. Her little grey eyes and low 
forehead were set within the moulding of a rouleau of 
yellow hair, and her distended lips in nowise screened 
certain jagged teeth, a dismantled portcullis to the avenue 
of her throat. As to her nose, having 'heard talk,' I 
apprehend, of a most unequivocal revenge upon the face, 
sJbe had doubtless cut it o^ or peradventure, having ' fol- 
lowed it ' for a good many yeaxs, abe coxi^ii uo \otv^<^i: keei^ 
up with an object so much nimbler t^wi "Viet^i, ^xsA. ^ 
''^ given up the pursuit ; for it seeme^i eo\?a^\7 ^^^^^^^ 
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escaped her. Her gown, verily no mean primer in 
natural history, being impressed with all the birds of the 
air and fishes in the sea, was turned up in a bunch be- 
hind, but far from resembling the beautiful parabola of a 
modem ' bustle ; ' while the altitude of her heels, being 
nearly 45^, gave her much the semblance of being tilted on 
a pair of dice-boxes. The parlour walls of the said inn, 
like a hundred others between Berwick and the British 
Channel, were gi^aphically distinguished by the represen- 
tatives of Faith, Hope, and Charity, — ^three as thiidy-clad 
personages for ladies of virtue, as it had ever been my 
fortune to encounter. A sampler over the fireplace bore 
record of an alphabet from the characters of Sanchoniatho 
to our own pica, terminating by ' Mary Ann Glasswich, 
her work — ^a-d. 1802.' A paper lantern fantastically cut 
into a representation of the temple of Solomon, was sus- 
pended from the ceiling, and a small oval looking-glass 
was fixed against the wall, at such an elevation, that 
vanity must have perched itself on a ladder for the 
smallest piece of self-satisfaction.. 

" The obscurest inn is not without some old magazine, 
or road-book, or Muggletonian tract at least. On making 
application for something in the shape of the former, the 
delicate Investigatory for 1783, was brought to me. 
Turning over the leaves, I fell in with the portrait of 
Lord Foiblesse ; on the other side, a representation of a 
lady in the act of stepping into a post-chariot, attended 
by the identical lord, now cocked-hatted and booted ; 
but having little curiosity for collecting evidence on what 
might transpire, I rang for my chamber-light, and went 
to bed. I here soon fell asleep ; and now within the 
camera obscura of my brain, disttmt and departed things 
were magically thrown on the table of my memory; scenes 
which ' time and the barbarian ' had nearly de&ced, or 
the accumulated incidents of a long life buried beneath 
their base, were again recognized in the mirror of my 
dream with strange and mioute fidelity. And yet this 
was a whimsey of the mind which required no Memphis 
for its explanation. 

" Within eight miles of my present lowly hostel was 
the site of a revered and venerable mansion, which 
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my fancy repreaented still standing in its antique hospi- 
table pride, under whose shelter, half a century before, I 
had passed much of my sunny childhood ; but the pro- 
perty had changed hands, and since ten years of age, I 
had not revisited Holt Manor. But now, in my imagina- 
tion, I was there — still, still a boy — time and childhood 
were recalled — the fifty years' account had not been regis- 
tered against me, nor had I entered on the mazy 
wanderings of an unknown world. In fine, I dreamt I 
had but dreamt of life — that I was the same joyous being 
revelling in happy ignorance of all the machinery of moral 
art — the schoolboy guest — the spoiled child of Holt and 
its honoured possessor, for 

' I had drunk with the father — had talked with the mother — 
Had romped with the sister, and gamed with the brother.' 

" The bright rays of an autumnal sun piercing the oriel 
window of my dormitory, reproved my slumbers at an 
early hour. How faithful is the sage who says, * Consider 
yourself equal to the happiest in one half of your life at 
least, — the half which you spend in sleep.' A proof 
impression, however, I now held before me ; for being 
risen from my bed, I was gazing at my own features in 
the glass, — ^those admonitory lines which had been en- 
graven by the hand of sixty years. Alas ! I could have 
counted my' frosty locks with less diflBculty, for they were 
scantier in number. * Thy looks, my thane, are as a book, 
where men may read strange matters ; ' and thus, out of 
my autobiblical cheeks; I read myself a lecture on the 
vanity of human things I 

" But my somnolent adventures had now led me to a 
perfectly new purpose, and I determined on procrastinat- 
ing the second part of my journey, to make this day one 
of discovery, in actually tracing and treading the 
demesnes of Holt, and thus once more revisit my first 
home, before my most certain summons to my last. 

" Having despatched my breakfast, which had oflfered 
undeniable evidence ot the good-wife's predial economy — 
namely, eggs and honey, pullets and potted-pig, fain would 
J have consulted my fruitful landlady (or rather land- 
as the present question img\vt sa^^ea^."^ xea^ecting 
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vkj course towards the desired spot ; but this being some- 
what a cross country, and innholders knowing as Uttle of 
places out of the dnrect posting line, as some actors of a 
piaj beyond their own immediate parts^ I could obtain 
no reliable information. Unattended, I set out on my 
own discovery. As this was in the nature of a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of my youth, consistently with holy zeal I 
forthwith commenced an irruption on an hereditary lord- 
ship, by striking from the high-road across either open or 
inclosed fields, over which my hallowed expedition seemed 
to give me a kind of divine right of indulgence. 

'^ I remember to have been once not a little amused on 
hearing a certain young lady exclaim, * I really enjoy 
rambling in a park ; it looks so like trespassing.' True 
it is, stolen pleasures are sweet, and there are few better 
judges of them than young ladies. But to return to my 
wanderings — I soon clearly perceived I was in the hands 
of the infidels, when the very unambiguous form of a blue- 
coated bailifi^ with visage dark and dauntless as the 
Saracen himself, vociferated, ' Hold hard, there I hold 
hard, there ! Hold hard, you sir, I say — ^there be no 
road here.' But this being a challenge before which no 
true knight could be expected to humble himself, I put 
spurs to my horse, and ' like St. George, who, it is said, 
vaulting into his saddle one morning in Cappadocia^ 
bounded into Greece, and dismounted in the afternoon in 
England, was speedily on the other side of a most re- 
doubtable fence ; and being trespasser now only on a 
neighbour's land, I knew I had the good bailiff's full per- 
mission to indulge my trampling and bruising as long as 
it pleased me ; indeed, I have little doubt, had I acted 
according to his heart's content, I might have pursued my 
spoilation even up to the present hour. 

" Cutting the Gordian knot of impediments after the 
same manner, I proceeded until I at length emerged into 
a cross road, and casting my eyes on a certain figure, 
which Dan, in the comedy, pronounced * a tall stranger, 
stretching his arms through the fog,' — ^in other words, a 
finger-post, I read, much to my delight, ' Holt, 3 miles.' 

^ Having now approached so near the object of my 
desire, and conscious that within a few minutes the 
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revered edifice would present its broad antique front 
before me^ a sensation crept about my nerves wMch I can 
in vain describe. If constrained to pronounce it melan- 
choly, it was a melancholy I would not have exchanged 
for the liveliest pleasure I had ever known. 

" But there they stood ! the tower, the spire ! — ^the 
lowly white spire, over which my recusant Hte had so 
often sailed — still, still the same — nay, its very weather- 
cock had given no sign of change. The long-acre copse, 
too, in thick and clustering vigour, which had so often 
sheltered the misfeasance both of my gun and lips ; the 
small trout-stream, with ripple spangling through the 
trellis-branches, in which, by practising patience, I had 
learnt inhumanity. The clock struck — ay, verily it did 
strike upon my heart and ear ; every avenue of sense was 
open to the sweetest, the repletest recollections. Oh ! 
the home-sound of that old church-bell ! how fondly did 
I repeat, 

' Even as a music beard in childhood ! ' 

Not far afield was another spot — a greensward nook, under 
cover of which certain swarthy ' burghers of the wood ' 
had once made a settlement. Here it was my young 
aspirations had been awakened, when eager to 'peep 
through the blanket' both of the tent and ' dark,' I made 
sidelong application for a copy of my registration in the 
book of fate. In plain fSiglish, this was the place 
where beneath the ragged banner of a troop of gipsies, I 
impignorated both my freedom and my jacket, and leaving 
my guardian's house, became * stolen or strayed' for three 
days of ingratitude and wet grass. How well do I 
rocollect my recovery — ^unheroically brought back in a 
cart, and unhesitatingly whipped on alighting — a * blind- 
ness of the future,' by the bye, for which I have never 
totally forgiven my Cassandra. 

'^ Aye ! and there stood the roadside inn, noted for its 
sour ale and sweet barmaid — and by way of parenthesis^ 
allow me to remark, that where th^re is a pretty drawer, 
the liquor is for the most part bad ; for so long as beauty 
is on the premises, the landlord gives himself no ex- 
traordinaaj trouble in the qviaiit^ oi \i^ \i^T, But there 
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it stoods— spite of its decay, still The Rising Sun — last of 
a line of brick buildings, which with three poachers' 
hovels, and a blacksmith's forge, in the ' good old times' 
anointed two senators in our imperial convocation. 

" So much for the past ; and now the landlord, who, 
notwithstanding he appeared to have the whole weight of 
time upon his hands, sprang forward with no inconsiderable 
nimbleness at my approach. Having resolved here 
to alight, I had delivered my horse to this personage, 
who began immediately to open a torrent of invective 
against his ostler, for not being at his post — an individual, 
I should not forget to mention, like ' Sibthorpe Hopkins' 
of Mr. Wilding, altogether in nvhiJbus. At once I 
entered on my inquiry respecting the present proprietor 
of the manor, and demanded the gentleman's name. 

" * Why, sir,' replied the landlord (who between kind- 
ness for his joke, and fear of offence, was for an instant 
perplexed) ; * I can't say the present owner of Holt is 
much of a gentleman — more's the detriment, as I've often 
stated, to our license at the Eising Sun.' 

" * How r I observed with some dejection, ' No gentle- 
man ! this is indeed but a sorry character.' 

" ' No, sir ; and in my poor opinion never was intended 
for one, seeing the owner of Holt is a lady.' 

" ' Hoh, ho ! you are merry, friend — I give you joy.' 

" * My service to you, good sir, for giving me joy when 
I'm merry, like a feast to a full stomach. Yet in return, 
master, I would give you no offence ;' and he then pro- 
ceeded to explain. The property alluded to had descended 
to Miss Mapleton through her father, who had a life 
interest therein ; a gentleman who, having been much 
addicted to the fellies and extravagances of lif^, had died 
quite behindhand in his affairs. 'Now, as to the said 
lady,' continued mine host, ' she holds no longer in tail, 
they tell me. What that means I know not.' 

" But whatever he wanted in learning he made up in 
wit ; for on my preparing to move onwards, and giving 
directions about my horse, he reminded me, that being a 
constable, he was the fittest person of all others to take 
him into custody. We here parted company, and I com- 
menced my walk ; within ten minutes, my heart nearly 
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bursting with emotion, I gazed on the venerable pile of 
Holt itself. 

^' My unsteady sight traced the &miliar outline, whieh 
in another moment became obscure before the mist rising 
in mine eyes. Having reached the glass-doors, I rang the 
bell— its vibration waa sympathetic to the beating of my 
own nerves. Scarcely was I in suspense, admittance 
being given me by a black footman in a white livery, who 
with troublesome but undeniable civility, bowed me into 
the hall — aye ! the hall — ^the same unaltered, antique 
chamber. Concisely, I made explanation of my visit, its 
sbgolarity, abruptn^s, &c., and was proceedu4 to send 
my petition to the fair proprietress, for permission to visit 
the windings and pathways of the dear old place, when a 
female domestic hurrying forward, made me at once the 
frankest welcome in life ; urging me in this direction, 
entreating me in another, 

' Down stairs, up stairs, in my lady's chamber,' 

while she taratantared a dozen bells, raising a coil in the 
establishment suitable only to the presence of ' John of 
Paris' himself, 

ThiJs, I must own, not a little astonished me — ^but more 
of it anon. The familiar ground on which I stood — the 
many encompassing features of the place, a rapid suc- 
cession of which was too much for a gentleman so ad- 
vanced into the weaknesses of age as myself, and I 
involuntarily dropped into the 'embrasure' of a window- 
seat. It was quite as well, perhaps, that my state of 
unconsciousness was of no considerable duration, for I 
distinctly heard the suggestion of burnt feathers under 
my nose, strong waters to my lips, and a bite on the little 
jSnger, whilst Morocco, the footman, in saltatory terror, 
had commenced flapping my face with the tail of his coat^ 
after the humour of a stage Jarceu/r, Indeed, the sur- 
rounding group could not have evinced more anxiety 
about me had I been the &mily steward, epilepticallj 
overtaken the very evening before quarter-day. 
'^ What was the meaning of thia % Whence the gracioufl 
siwosphere I breathed 1 I "waa gr%ait\y ^xsaaXa^ 
'^'Zf this be an emanation oi t\i^ mSstace^sa; ^oxi^\»\^ 
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* her mind must be the very sanctuary of gentleness and 
beneficence.' 

"The strange, undue encouragement I had received, 
rendered morenice my sense of intrusion. The doors of 
those apartments to which my eyes might accidentally 
turn, flew back on their hinges, and an attendant opportune 
at every halt, to watch the very dawning of my wishes. 

" Too bewildered to enter on a speech, I pressed through 
the hall somewhat abruptly, perhaps, to the garden egress. 
Here I did venture an entreaty — and anxiously ventured 
it — to be left alone. My will was at once their law, and 
they now as submissively receded as they had at first 
advanced. To the garden I thence descended — that 
garden, once the Eden of my youth, my innocence and 
joy. The lawn and the alcove, the elm, the sycamore, and 
the wide-spreading beech, I leant beside them — I stood 
once more beneath their shadow ! 

" I looked upon the low wall which fenced a part, and 
traced the sinuous pathings my honoured patron had 
planned. Suffice it to say, I here indulged in all the 
luxury of sweet and hallowed memory. Like Johnson, 
I mounted the style on which when a boy I rode — I 
stretched myself along the same bank on which when a 
child I rolled ; and turning around to the edifice itself, 
gazed for a time with a sensation, I believe, happier than 
the great Assyrian king, when exclaiming, ' Is not this 
Babylon which I have built 1' 

" The spot on which I stood — the substantial presence 
of all those things which, with but few exceptions, had 
been undisturbed — ^had so enchained my faculties as 
though the grave had verily yielded up the gigantic past. 

" Thus had my day-dream succeeded my vision of the 
night, from which I was awakened, not indeed as then, 
by the sun himself, but by his relation, the black footman, 
whose disc I perceived just over my shoulder as though 
he would have said, * Mislike me not for my complexion ! ' 
The fact was, these good inmates would not and could 
not suffer me any longer to be 'beside myself;' and as it 
was really high time I should be quitting the happy. 
Tallej, and make my beat co\irte»\e^ icrt ^^ tv^S^.X^'^^s^ 
extended to me, I re-ascended tike ^x^«cl ^\»>g^ ^^ '^^ 
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still-growing surprise, the famulary group was increased 
by sundiy other servants, like ants running to and fro i& 
transverse operation, each tendering me some appropriate 
service. The housekeeper (a chattel who had passed 
with the freehold) disclosed her imrivalled sweetmeats, 
whilst the groom reminded me of an incident which he 
was astonished I had never yet heard of, namely, that he 
had been born on the estate, having been first discovered, 
when only a few hours old, in the three-stall stable. I 
was positively killed with kindness, an euthanasia far 
beyond the pious merits of my pilgrimage. 

"An impression came across me, that these people, 
deeming me a little * touched,' or perhaps no other than 
one of those frightful incurables strangely denominated 
patients, had thought it best, since I had found my way 
into the house, to pursue the ' soothing system,* treating 
me with that remarkable respect which cautious people 
show to an angry wasp, exclaiming, 'Now — ^let him alone 
—don't strike him, don't strike him, and he'll go away V 
but when I received, in addition to all this, one of the 
prettiest invitations in life to the apartment of the feir 
mistress herself, I was verily perplexed in the extreme. 

" My time of life and face (for you know I am really a 
plain man) disengaged the question at once from one of 
sentiment; besides, even had my vanity been equal to 
what all the world says vanity is, namely, anything, still 
the lady had not seen me. Obeying, however, the sum- 
mons, like Jacques, the mock duke, I followed Morocco, 
who, with the nimbleness of a cat, and the grin, more 
especially, of one littered in Cheshire, introduced me to 
the drawing-room. 

" And here again, all other feelings gave way to the 
hallowed recollections of the past. That chamber in 
which I had danced, sung, and had been merry, before 
any one of the present household was born I Ah ! how 
little did I confess I had been a gainer, in parting with 
the folly of the child for the wisdom of the man ! The 
recent furniture had been well assorted — handsome, 
though not modem — the omature throughout in har- 
mony with the date and character of the edifice. The 
present apartment was evidently the favoured retreat of 
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its urbane proprietress. On tlie table I observed a copy 
of Doddridge — religion, then, claims her first and best 
devotion. The Peerage — she has also a due respect for 
worldly honours and well-earned distinctions. I also 
noticed the first volume of the last novel — a happy 
amalgamation of the moral elements, or a compound, no 
less than the * choice and curious* sherbet of social 
content. 

" An inner door now opening, interrupted my further 
scrutiny; and I advanced to pay my devoirs to Miss 
Mapleton as she entered. The lady, if I may be pardoned 
the temerity herewith, was only in arrear of myself by 
the 'positive term of ten years, but very much in ad- 
vance, with her sex to boot, in all other claims upon 
notice and respect ; for her deportment was gi'aceful, 
easy, and intelligent. Her costume evinced considerable 
taste, and perhaps no inconsiderable study, which to one 
of severer temperament than myself, might have been 
pronounced a little too youthful — Pomona in all her glory, 
and the season imusually fine. 

" * I was not aware,* said she, in accents most agree- 
able, ' your object respecting Holt arose from so deep an 
interest. I need not assure you, sir, of the additional 
satisfaction your visit has given me.* 

" I was about replying, or rather attempting a reply, 
when she proceeded : — 

'• *But, pray have you been attended everywhere— 
the house, the offices, the farm, the grounds ? I was no 
sooner made acquainted with your arrival than I desired 
my housekeeper to wait your leisure in all directions. 
The plantation, too, — was the bailiff at your command ? — 
and here,' said she, still in continuation as she produced a 
chart, accurately setting out the boundaiies of the estate, 
* you observe, sir, how entirely my family have preserved 
the property. My good father employed as much care 
and expense therein, as though he had a more direct 
interest than a life possession.' 

" ' I can assure you, madam,' replied I, ' it is by no 
means less gratifying to me that the late tenants should 
have preserved Holt Manor in its original beauty and 
design. And for the house, with the exception of that 

s 
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luxuriant conservatory, it is the same enviable place as I 
first knew it.' 

" ' The conservatory T repeated she, with some quick* 
ness. ' True ; but that can be removed. It was erected 
^r my own personal pleasure,' she added, dejectedly : 'and 
you know, sir, I can no longer have an object in it.' 

*' My surprise at this speech may be easily imagined. 
What could she mean ? Why should she no longer have 
an interest in this conservatory ? I really felt in a most 
reticular perplexity. 

" ' And pray, continued she, with a composure which 
I cannot say tended to lessen my astonishment, ' should 
you not deem me premature in my inquiry, do you 
intend to remain always at Holt, and devote yourself 
entirely here? You have discovered, I suspect, even a 
greater charm in it than you imagined.' 

" Was I in another trance 1 — dreaming again ?— or had 
I never yet been awakened 1 Philosophers say, ' Gogito, 
ergo sum ;' yet all at this moment was dismay. * Devote 
myself entirely here ! Discovered a greater charm than I 
imagined !' Or was this only an arch sarcasm at my 
having entered the house at all upon so singular an 
errand 1 I knew not what to think. I managed, how- 
ever, to say, * I trust, madam, you will pardon any little 
excitement which my purpose may have exhibited in my 
behaviour. A few words would dispose of the matter ; 
yet, in what precise terms ' 

" * Nay, nay,' interrupted she, ' therS is by no means a 
necessity for being precise in terms. General terms will 
express your mind sufficiently for this, our first interview. 
Let me venture, however, a hope that you will place a 
due value on an object it is plain you have so much at 
heart.' 

' ' My dear madam, I — deeply, indeed, madam ^ 

* * In respect of Holt,' said she, still in continuation^ 

and without the least regarding my confusion, ' I should 

be grieved hereafter to find you considered you had made 

too grea>t a sacrifice in taking possession of it j and^ 

pardon me, should you have a sou -' 

^ JzDpossible, madam, impoas\\A^ V e^^^\i\^\fe^ ^, ^^^ 
wing what I meant. 
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" * Nay, nay, I think not so ; for in that case you 
might not be inclined to look upon this undertaking 
as a piece of indiscretion; any disappointment, sir, I 
should very, very much regret ;' and then, after a short, 
but indescribably unpleasant pause, ' I am now/ cried she, 

* from what has passed, open to an offer !' 

'' I am of opinion I felt just now as a man would feel 
when either a tile or chimney-pot, in its obedience to the 
laws of gravity, might give his frontal bone a passing 
salute; or perhaps scarcely less taken by surprise- than 
old ' Barnwell,' in Oamberwell-grove, at the very moment 
lie is declaring himself above all suspicion of evil. Had 
mine hostess been turning me only into ridicule ? Was it 
possible, that deeming me, as I said before, a little 

* touched,' she had been pleased to make my infirmity 
her pastime ? And yet the behaviour of the whole house- 
hold led me to this conclusion. Galled at the surmise, 
I determined on no less than an attempt at retaliation 
after the very manner in which the heiress of Holt so 
greatly excelled. Dropping, therefore, on one knee, 
I seized her hand, and pressing it to my lips, ex- 
claimed, in all the ororotundoism I could summon to my 
aid, — 

" ^ Hear me, then, most dulciloquent and incomparable 
Miss Camilla Mapleton ! ' 

" The which no sooner had I uttered, than Miss 
Mapleton, springing from her seat, with a glance which 
might either have been of terror or scorn ; and lips which 
immeted anger alone could so instantaneously have 
blanched, exclaimed, in a tone deadlier than death, ' Mr. 
Silversides ! ' 

" * Madam ! — madam ! — ^madam 1' 

** I thiiik, was all I said ; for to tell the truth, whether 
my head were zenith or nadir, I knew not at that 
moment. 

" * Mr. Silversides !' less stridulous, but by no means 
less awful was the repeated word. 

" I looked towards the door. * How unseemly,' thought 
I, ' at my time of life to be handed roughly into the open, 
air, and, ah ! how different from the pomp and circum- 
stance with which I entered !' for verily I suspected such 

s 2 
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an event was hastening, but who Mr, Silversides could be 
to execute the ojfice, I had yet to learn. 

" * What, sir, am I to conclude — ^what to understand^ 
Mr. Silversides, from this unheard-of outrage ? Explain 
it, sir, and depart.' 

" * Madam,' I at length replied, ' no one can stand in 
need of explanation more than I do. The favour, the 
courtesy, I received on entering this house, was as per- 
plexing as unmerited ; but believe me, and with the 
greatest sincerity I speak it, my offence was totally 
without intention. May I humbly beg to know who 
lamr 

" ' Mr. Silversides, are you not V was the reply. 

" * That I have not been myself, madam, for the greater 
part of this day,' I observed, ' is most true ; and not being 
myself, may probably have become some other person, and 
I really know no reason why Mr. Silversides should not 
have the preference.' 

" ' Pray, sir, proceed.' 

" ' In good earnest, then, madam,' continued I, ' I am 
not Mr. Silversides ; and since under such a belief I have 
offended you, I would not that my name were Silversides 
for all the silver in Potosi !' 

" * How r exclaimed the lady, in fresh embarrassment, 
* is not this your letter ? Read it, sir — ^pray read it.' 

" ' My letter I ' 

" * I beg you, sir, to read it.' On repeating which, 
Miss Mapleton resumed her position on the sofa, evidently 
imder much mental uneasiness. 

" As steadily as my eyes could trace the words, I read 
as follows : — 

" ' Madam, — 

" ' As you have been already made acquainted with the 

various interviews I have had with your agent respecting 

the purchase of Holt Manor, I will take the liberty, on or 

about the 21st inst., tmless I hear from you to the con- 

tiwyr^ of personally paying my respects to you on the 

subject The favour of your i^eTixiVasAOiVi. to -view the 

property on the morning oi my atYws\,\wfcfe^ T\o\^a:5 

^i^ greatly oblige me, and iacimate oxxx TaxxX^^»^ o\>>,^^\. 
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*' * Should I be prevented arriving about the time I have 
named, I fear the negotiation must stand over until the 
close of the ensuing month. — I have the honour to be, 
madam, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

" ' Jeremiah Silversides.' 

" * Old Jewry: 

*^ I have heard of a Duke of Milan who was poisoned 
by reading a letter ; but surely no epistolary shot could 
have been more deadly than my perusal of the above. 
Yet the mystery, at least, was explained — ^the importunity 
of the domestics — ^the behavour of Miss Mapleton herself, 
were now sufficiently elucidated. Mr. Silversides, the 
intended purchaser of the estate, was not forthcoming, 
and, malgre mm, I had been his representative. The ex- 
planation, however, had been made only on one part, and 
that not mine. For myself I had yet to account. Late 
as it was, I had yet to explain what brought me hither, 
and, * horrible, horrible, most horrible!' I had also to 
advance some piacular address, for one of the most 
maladroit pieces of burlesque that ever fell to the respon- 
sibility of a gentleman of threescore — in the commission 
of the peace to boot. 

"With the nimbleness of a rhinoceros, I attempted 
backing out from my dilemma, when Miss Mapleton, 
by a show of compassion more lovely than any smile in 
which my youth had vaunted, at once extricated me from 
this depth of shame; and in words so gracious, and 
manner so generous, that my tongue was soon loosened 
to my romance of the morning, and I rehearsed the 
chronicles of a whole century of Holt, by three hours 
of the same clock which had admonished me half a 
century before." 

an Hfi # :|c * :^ f 

Within two months of the above recital by Sir William 
Heartfree, Holt Manor had received its new possessor, yet 
not in the person of Mr. Jeremiah Silversides ; and strange 
as it may appear, that most excellent lady whom we have 
seen, is as much mistress here as formerly — ^nay, the very 
conservatory which * could so escsii^ ^v«n^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
is considerably enlarged. "But \ft«.^ ^^\^^ ^V^^ TisssceS^js^ 

1 



."» 
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should deal too abundantly in contradictions (of which 
there cannot possibly be any between man and wife), we 
will hasten to announce that the red hand of the baronet 
had been lately inlaid by the ivory hand of the spinster ; 
a most harmonious and workmanlike piece of joinery, 
when Sir "William found he had still to witness a sweeter 
music in the chime of Holt bells than he had yet ex- 
perienced, or even dreamt of. 

Rochefoucault has observed, there are many men who 
would never have been in love if they had not heard of 
love, and in great probability Sir William would never 
have had a wife in his eye unless the same had been put 
into his head ; but it is equally true that never did wedded 
age bid more fairly to supply that hearty content which 
youth had failed to acquire, than the union of Sir Williant 
Heartfree with Miss Mapleton. 
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A WRETCHED VACATION. 



" I am very sorr^ 

To sit here at this present, and behold 
That chair stand empty." 



" Nor less alone than when alone," 

Is very fine indeed ; 
And many wise authorities 

Admonish as we read ; 
But Bochefoucault is all in fault, 

I find, in Berkeley Square ; 
And dull to me is all I see. 

For ah ! that Vacant Chair ! 

Bight vis-ct-vis, it gapes at me, 

On t'other side the hearth ; 
And not a £ace fills Banquo's place, 

Save fancy gives it birth. 
Fain would I fly, so wretched I, 

Yet whither, and oh where ! 
I'd go to Borne, for sad is home, 

To see that Vacant Chair. 

My drawing-room, though all perfume, 

I feel a felon s cell ; * 
There's not a thief has less relief, 

Shut up in Cleiikenwell. 
But Cousin Dan's a married man, — 

Oh 1 such a happy pair I 
While I, alas ! my nights must pass 

Beside the Vacant Chair. 

I walk the town right up and down, 
And saunter out my day \ 

The carriage waits, \m\* no o\ifc ^'i^V^'s. 
My loitering as 1 sVecy *. 
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Far happier I in Bloomsbury, 

Beloved in some two-pair, 
Than living here, next door a peer, 

And view that Vacant Chair. 

'Twixt nine and ten I breakfast, when 

Begins my daily doom ; 
And as I dine I drink my wine, 

And nod unto my groom. 
How much I hate a tite-ctrtete 

With Tillotson or Blair ; 
Yet I have not another got 

To fill my Vacant Chair. 

I've sought the light Toxophilite, 

The vast Pantechnicon, 
I've been the rounds of Chiswick grounds, 

And stroird in Kensington. 
I've tried Guildhall, the city ball, 

To see what chance was there ; 
Danced cavalier seul, looked lik^ a fool, 

More Vacant than my Chair. 

Yet all this rout I make about 

My melancholy fate. 
May not be just, nor my mistrust 

About my single state. 
I loved Annette, who's constant yet 

To me, I could declare ; 
Oh ! may I find the maid inclined 

To fill my Vacant Chair. 
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APPENDIX, 



Original "^tidttu 

FROM GARRICK AND OTHERS, TO GEORGE COLMAN. 



Autograph and epistolary remains of public and dis- 
tinguished characters, whether they be little more than 
fragments, will always bear with them a certain interest. 
They present us an identity of the men beyond the art 
of the limner's pencil or even personal recollections, and 
have often a value and importance beyond that which 
may attach to the subject-matter. This precise feeling 
cannot entirely be conveyed by offering letters in a 
printed form ; but we believe that, even in this shape, 
the brief epistolary matter here offered will not be found 
unworthy of notice. 

The first is addressed to Colman by Garrick, and was 
written nine months after the publication of Churchill's 
** Rosciad," and ten months after the first representation 
of Colman's " Jealous Wife." The « St. James' Chronicle" 
vras chiefly in the hands of Bonnell Thornton, Garrick, 
and Colman, by whose able guidance it soon became a 
popular journal. Colman now started another literary 
periodical, under the title of the "Genius," the main 
object of which was to give further assistance to the " St. 
James' Chronicle." 

There appears by the " Garrick Correspondence" to 
have been much paper warfare between Murphy and the 
manager of Drury Lane Theatre about this time ; Murjihy 
complaining that he had lost 800?. by his own pieces, 
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which had found the way into Garrick's pocket instead of 
his own. 

Of Murphy, Dr. Johnson observed, according to Bos- 
well, " I don't know that Arthur can be classed with the 
very first dramatic writers, yet, at present, I doubt much 
whether we have anything superior to him." 

Garrick never appeared to have had any extraordinary 
love for Murphy. He vexatiously delayed bringing out 
the " Orphan of China." In fact, he had, in the first 
instance, refused accepting the play, which might have 
been almost as fatal an error as his rejecting Home's 
« Douglas." 



MR. GARRICK TO MR. COLMAK. 

Dec. 17, 1761. 

Dear Colman, — I rejoice that you are arrived safe at 
Bath, but most sincerely wish you as little pleasure there 
as possible ; and you may guess the Beason. Fitzherbert 
being with you will, I fear, most powerfully counteract 
my wishes ; however, I have -some small hopes, from his 
not being under the same Boof with you. 

I have this moment seen our friend Ohflrchill, and 
told him a fine Scheme of Vaughn's, in conjunction with 
the gang of Pottinger. They are going to publish a set 
of Papers, called the " Genius," in order to forestall yours 
and deceive the Public. It is a most infamous design ; 
and I desired Churchill would let Thornton know of 
it, which he will do immediately, and prevent their 
Scoundrellity by some humorous Paragraph. If you 
would have anything done, write directly, and you shall 
be obeyed most minutely. 

I have read your last, and think it a fine plan — a little 
too hastily finished. There is Strength and good Sense ; 
but I would have more laugh and pleasantry. Our new 
Tragedy creeps on. We might press it on to Six nights 
with much loss; but I hope that the author will be 
reasonable and satisfied with what we have already done, 
without insisting upon our losing more, to Jorce a Bepu- 
*^tion — thiB entre nous. 
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You have heard I suppose of a Col. Barre, who has 
taken the Lyon by the Beard in the Parliam' House. P. 
made no reply to it, and lost his Question. The Town in 
general thinks that the Col. was rather too rough. There 
will be fine work anon ! Whitehead's Play has been once 
read, and has a great deal of merit. 

Pray let me see you soon with your Bundle of Ex- 
cellencies. Mr. Murphy has at last declared off with us, 
and in a letter to Obrien says that he has been so great a 
loser by the Manager of Drury Lane, that he can never 
more have any dealings with us. Wish me joy, my dear 
Friend, but keep this to yourself for many weighty 
reasons. 

My Love to Fitzherbert, <b Believe me Most affection- 
ately yours, 

D. Garrick. 



The second is an extremely amusing letter, dated from 
Spa, and addressed to Colman, by William Pulteney, Earl 
of Bath, the political antagonist of Sir Eobert Walpole. 
Lord Bath had married the sister of Colman*s mother. 
At his death, an annuity of nine hundred guineas devolved 
on his nephew, under the earl's will. 

George Colman the younger, in a note to his publica* 
tion of " Posthumous Letters, &c.," says, " It is whimsical 
to observe Lord Bath's acquiescence in his protlg6's 
theatrical connexions. All the carl's admonitions to 
Goleffj not to throw away his money and time in running 
after plays, but to stick to the law, end in a request to 
procure his lordship the honour that a portrait of himself 
might be hung up by Mrs. Garrick." The elder Colman 
dedicated his play of the " Jealous Wife" to his patron, in 
1761. All this refutes the report that he forfeited Lord 
Bath's affection by his pursuit of the drama. 

Dr. Douglas was a member of the celebrated " Beef- 
Steak Club." His character holds a place in Goldsmith'^ 
*' Ketaliation." 

" Our Cumberland's sweet-bread its place shall obtain, 
And Dmtnlas is puddinor, substantial and plain. " 
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LORD BATH TO MR. C0L3IAN. 

Spa, August 13t7t, 1763. 

Dear Coley, — Yesterday I rec^ your letter, which was 
a vast while on the road, for 'tis dated the 30th of July. 
We have had a most dreadful Summer, scarce one day 
without violent showers of Rain, & always cold enough 
to be glad of a fire. 

On the 17th Instant we leave this place, and shall 
make a little tour into Grermany, & so thro' Holland, and 
another part of Flanders in our way homewards. I am 
sorry Garrick is going such a Journey, and designs to l>e 
so long absent from England. I fancy he is driven out 
of it, more from resentment of the bad usage he met with 
last Winter, from a few impertinent Coxcombs, than from 
any real Jealousie of the restoration of my Health, and 
Vigour; but I can assure him, if my Constitution holds 
out, my Love for Mrs. Garrick will be full as strong, <& 
violent, when she returns from Italy, as it is at this pre- 
4sent writing. The D. of Cumberland's Journey to Chats- 
worth, & Yorkshire, has been in all the foreign Grazettes, 
as a subject of great speculation ; if it should produce any 
^uiet and support to his Ma'tys Government, I shall 
rejoyce much at it, for I love the King exceedingly, and 
<letest all his Ennemys. As such, I have no design of 
subscribing to the prose or Poetical Works of any of 
those who write against the Court. I should be ashamed 
to see my name among the favourers of such Writers. 
As for the author of the translation of Terence, the Ladys 
with me assure me they shall be extreamly glad to see 
any of his works, and since they were disappointed of his 
<x>mpany in their travels, they are glad he has employed 
his time at home so agreeably to himself and so usefully 
to the Public. 

You may easily imagine that we have passed our time 
here very agreeably ; we have had Princes and Princesses 
without number, Beauty from all the Countrys of Europe, 
Balls, Plays, and Musick meetings every night ; Politi- 
cians, Priests, and men of learning, to converse with in 
the day time, and Chanoinessea, ^wns, and pretty Milli- 
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iiers to make love to in the afternoons. We constantly 
go to bed at nine o'clock at night, and get up to drink 
the waters at ^ye every morning. 

Dr. Douglas will grieve when he comes to put on his 
hand & bobwig again. I fancy to stay abroad a year or 
two longer, he would not be sorry to postpone the wearing 
even of Lawn Sleeves. 

We have a most charming Bishop here, with whom 
we have often dined, who has more fine Cloaths and Dia- 
monds than any body here ; goes constantly to the Balls, 
and never fails all the Plays three times a week, but 
especially attends them on a Sunday. He is to leave us 
in a few days, and dines with me the day before his de- 
parture. He is a sovereign Prince of the House of Hesse 
Darmstadt and Bishop of Augsburg. As he is a little 
lame, I made him a present of my wheeling Chair, in 
which he may be carried up and down stairs, and as a 
Bishop, & a good Catholic, I told him that I wished I 
could convert it into the Papal and infallible chair. He 
smiled and thanked me, and if that should be the case he 
wished to see me at Rome. Should you think of favouring 
me with another letter, let it be directed to me at the 
Hague, or at Brussels, to be left at the Post house til 
calld for. All here present their compliments to you, & 
I am Dr. Coley, <kc., Bath. 



The next epistle is very entertaining, and is also from 
Garrick to Colman. George Garrick was brother to 
David, and deputy-manager of Drury Lane Theatre. A 
part of his duty, says Mr. Peake, was to walk about the 
stage and quiet the talkers or intruders by his exclama- 
tion of "Hush! hush!" His salary was considerable; 
and some one inquiring why, or for what service, George 
was paid so large a sum, Charles Banister replied, " It is 
hush-money !" 

Townley was head master of Merchant Taylors' School, 
and author of '* High Life Below Stairs," <kc. ; Schomberg, 
a physician. The doctor was also a writer of ^ux^es. Mr. 
Peake humorously remarks, " His prescriptions were the 
best of his writings — they would act ; not so his fiarces." 
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MR. GARRICK TO MR. COLMAN. 

Turin, Oct" the 18<A, 1763. 

My dear Colman, — T wrote last to George, and now 
•for you. We got to this pretty City (for it is no better) 
last Fryday Night, <& are obliged, much against our wills, 
to stay here till next Saturday, for the Pearch of our 
Carriage was broke upon the top of Mount Cenis by the 
carelessness of our Voiturier, who instead of carrying it 
upon y° backs of Mules (as he ought) had it dragged up 
that wonderful mountain by 12 men, <fc it is a great 
miracle that it was not dash'd into ten thousand pieces. 
However, we are all well contented, k happy, & are 
resolved to free at nothing. Mr. Pitt, <fc all y^ English 
here are most particularly kind to us. This Day a Gen- 
tleman shew'd me two London Chronicles, in which they 
have abus'd me most clumsily ; I read their malignity 
with as much sang-froid as Plato himself would have 
done, tho' entre nous. I wished they had not mentioned 
a certain Duke ; but he too is above feeling their nonsense. 
I cannot but take notice that Mr. Straught has twice offi- 
ciously excused himself for the abuse upon me in his Paper, 
has sworn as often that there sh^ be no more of it, & has 
as often treacherously broke his word ; but I am neither 
amaz'd or uneasy at it, k so you may tell our friend Becket. 

We have nothing here in our way but a miserable 
Bouffi Opera, and y^ worst dancing I ever saw. The 
People in y** Pit & Boxes talk all y® while as in a Coffee 
house, & y^ Performers are even with 'em, for they are 
very little attentive, laugh k talk to one another, pick 
their Noses, & while they are unengaged in singing, they 
walk up to y® Stage Boxes, (in which the other actors & 
dancers sit dress'd in Sight of y^ Audience), turn their 
backs, join in y^ laugh & Conversation of their Brethren, 
without y® least decency or regard to y^ Audience ; I 
never was more astonish'd in my life ; their Theatres are 
very Elegant, the whole is composed of Pit & Boxes (five 
or six rov/s of 'em), without Galleries. Each Box is like 
a little room, where they receive visitors, <k think & talk 

'very thing but what passea wt^ou ^® ^ta^e. 
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I forgot to tell you that we had the finest day imagin- 
able for passing y® terrible Mount Oenis. I was highly 
entertained indeed, & it is much more inconceivable (I 
mean the manner of ascending <& descending) than it is 
dangerous or Disagreeable. I long to hear from you or 
George. I am sorry that I did not desire a Letter to 
this place, it would have reach'd me by this time, <fe I 
shall not be at Florence this fortnight at least, so you 
must not be surprised that you have not an answer to 
anything that may be sent there. AU letters for y« 
future must be directed for me to y^ Ma/rquia Belloni at 
Romey till I send to y® contrary. 

The travelling through Savoy & Piedmont to this City 
is the most romantick & delightfull with regard to the 
Scenery that can be imagined, and the nastiness in y^ 
Inns, the peculiarity of nastiness, is likewise as much 
above conception. I have taken some memorandums of 
the things, which I have seen with my own Eyes, that 
exceed A beUef, <fc which I shaU write down very soon, 
(& send to our friend Towrdey as a Nosegay for you & 
Schomberg. Pray make a Holyday on purpose, & let it 
be read in full assembly over a bottle of y® Dr's Claret 
by that aforesaid Arch-Blackguard the Rev*^* Mr. James 
Townley. 

My fellow traveller Mence is oblig'd to go ofb for 
Minorca. We shall part in a few days, he to his Regim* 
& I for Florence, My wife has been ill, and frighten'd us 
all, but she is now well & herself again — she desires her 
Love to you and George. Pray remember us to the 
Huberts, Churchill, Schomberg, Dr. Hay & Smallbroke, 
4fe all whom you know, I w^ remember if I could. God 
bless you, my dear Friend. Ever and most affectionately 
Yours, D. Gabrick. 



Mrs. Clive was one of the most justly celebrated comic 
actresses of her day. Her maiden name was Kaftor, and 
she was bom in the north of Ireland in 1711. This lady 
married Mr. B. Clive, a barrister ; but a separation soon 
after taking place, Mrs. Clive adopted the profession o£ 
the stage. The editor of the " Garrick Correspondence,'* 
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in quoting one of lier letters, addressed to the manager of 
Drury-Lane Theatre, says, "As this delightful actress 
lived on the best terms with Mr. Grarrick, I would not 
perpetuate her bad spelling at a time when hardly any- 
body could spell decently. She was by no means igno- 
rant." But Colman the younger, in transcribing another 
of her letters, addressed to his father, observes, " There is 
so much kindness of heart and soundness of understand- 
ing in this ill-spelt letter of Kate Clive, that I cannot 
forbear giving it as I find it." We prefer, in our present 
instance, that reality which Colman thought proper to 
preserve, the identity of such documents being, in our 
humble opinion, the chief interest involved : — 

** First, giggling, plotting chambermaids arrive, 
Hoyden and romps, led on by Greneral Glive; 
In spite of outward blemishes she shone, 
For humour famed, and humour all her own." 

Churchill. 

Nov. ye 11, 1767. 
Sir, — I was obliged to you for your favour last night> 
and was much entertained and extreamly glad of your 
Triumph ; I hope the theatres will never be in the power 
of such wretches, who would wish to interrupt every New 
piece for the honour of having themselves thought Judges. 
What I say to you must be under the rose ; advise 
Mrs. Mattocks not to Speake so much at the top of her 
voice nor so fast, for I do assure you I coud not under- 
stand those Words she said in her lively Sceen. Mr. 
Bensley playd finely and affected me very much. Mrs. 
Yates's figrure in the last Sceen was admirable, but in- 
deed she totered about to much, and flumpd down to 
offlen. If I had given leave to my reall feeling I certinly 
choud have laught. A little Hint from your Self will 
make it quite right ; I think the Intention of your little 
Comedy is excelent, and I hope will have a good effect. 
The Speech of the Woman of the town when she went 
off made me cry, I wish it may do as much by them. I 
am Sorry we have lost so agreeable a Writer. But am 
not so selfish as not to weigh your Success tho' you have 
>ft lis in the lurch. I am. Sir, your hum® Ser* 

C. CUVK. 



^fjt 
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Powell, of whom Macklin speaks in the following letter, 
was a highly-celebrated actor during the short period he 
lived to exercise his art. He made his first appearance 
at Drury-Lane in 1763 ; became subsequently joint pro- 
prietor of Covent-Garden Theatre, and died greatly 
lamented in 1769. 

Dear Sir, — ^It is agreed upon by all mankind that, in 
every State of life from a Oobler to a Legislator, there 
must be a system of policy observed, which in the proper 
Sense of the word, is no more than proper means to a Suc- 
cess^ End ; the only thing that men disagree about, are 
the measures to that End, the Cause of which disagree- 
ment must be the difference between Knowledge and 
Ignorance. 

I have told you that my judgment of the means to the 
general good of your Theatre, is to raise Mr. Powel up 
the Eminence that his Talents and Faculties are capable 
of, by every laudable means that Art & Industry can sug- 
gest or exercise. The Elements of a great Actor are in 
him, but they Exist, as those of nature did before Creation, 
in Conflict and Conifusion. 

But though I speak thus freely to you, I would on no 
account have Mr. Powel or any other person whatever, 
know that these are my sentiments of him, — ^though, next 
to Substituting Propriety for Error, it were the kindest 
thing I could do to him in his Profession — ^but as my 
Lord Shaftesbury, or Somebody or Other, observes, of all 
the things that one man offers to another, advice is the 
most difficult to give, and the most unweloomly received. 
To the Point ; I still have some Eeasons to believe that 
Mr. Barry will play at Drury Lane this winter, therefore 
I think to disarm him <fc establish Mr. Powel in one of 
that gentleman's capital Characters would be of immediate 
Profit to the State. Let the Play of Othdlo be instantly 
Cast to the full Strength of the Company, let Mr. Powel 
privatdy, unknown to any but the chosen, re-study 
OthellOy and be supported by the second, or some wight 
of your Oxonian ; I will be ready to tack the True-bom 
Irishmcm in it's turn to it, or whatever else Othello may 
demand, in your opinion. I will engage the Play may 

T 
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be acted once or twice a week for a montli to crowded 
Houses. Should Barry play, it will anticipate him; it 
will divide the Town with him, in Fame at leasts for to 
ravish the Play from him entirely may perhaps be too 
sanguin, and should he not act this year it will anticipate 
him for the next, and at all Events it will be a Play 
without opposition from the other House. 

Were you less discerning in these matters I should 
^ve you many more reasons for this measure, but more 
would be impertinent — ^yes, I will add one or two more : 
I think I would give 12 or Thirteen Hundred Pounds for 
six nights of it. I do not know whether that is a good 
theatrical Keason, but I am sure it would be a good one 
upon Change — or in Change Alley. 

I am with great sincerity yours, 

Charles Mackun. 

P.S. This comes to your hand by my son. Pray 
introdijce yourself to him, and if you will restore him to 
the Privilege of lounging behind the Scenes, which he 
enjoy'd in the late Manager's Reign, you will oblige him 
and me. « 

Tavistock Bow, Oct, 7th, 1767. 



The next letter from " Kitty Clive" is very character- 
istic and amusing : — 

Tvnclcenkam, Decern, y 16, 1771. 

Dear Sir, — How you will Stair at receiving a letter 
from me at the Bath ; but I was so much pleas'd with 
hearing you were gon there, that I was resolv'd I woud 
tell you so ; Miss Mills sent me a' very Sensible Letter, 
where she gave me an account of your Dissorder ; I was 
very sorry, but not surprised; the Philosopher's Stone, 
they say (when they can ketch it) will turn every thing 
into gould; but I am sure the theatres may truly be 
iiaid to turn every body's happyness (who has anything 
to do there) into anxiety ; whether It is owing to their 
vmutjr and averice not being easily satisfied I can't tell ; 
^hsm from the villany of managex^ to actors \ and the 
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villaiiy of actors to managers, their anxiety is tum'd into 
Texation, and that most excellent Docter Schomberg 
'VTill tell you that vexation and fretting are the great 
foundation of all Bilious Complaints : I speak by expea- 
riance ; I have been fretted by managers, till my ^ol 
has overflowed like the river Nile ; but now thank God, 
it is as gentile as the river Theames which glides by my 
Door as quietly as my own sweet temper. 

Some time ago I sat down to congratulate you on your 
Accommodation with your partners ; but when I found 
there were so menny Cloven feet stept into the agreement 
I shook my head ; and laid down my pen ; when I heard 
Messrs. Macklin and Woodward were playing these fool's 
Tricks on the Stage; insteed of there Devil's tricks off 
it ; I know you must have have swallowed a bitter pill, 
but by this time I hope it is all wash'd off your Stomach ; 
when I come to town that is, if I do come to town, for I 
am not yet Determind, the Disagreableness of a rea^y 
fv/misKd lodging without furniture is a Calamaty I can- 
not get over eassayly, I am so Comfortable at home but I 
hope to perswaid my self notwithstanding, when I shaU 
certinly call on you when I find myself Disspos'd to 
laugh. 

I hear my friend Mrs. Griffith's play is Coming out, I 
hope you have given it a little Dassh of the Colman. 
And then there will be no doubt of its Success ; She is a 
good Creature, and I most sincerely wish it ; She Says 
the finest things in the world of you : if you are quite 
well you may perhaps Smile at my letter, but if you 
shou'd happen to be Squemish and Ik>w Spirited you will 
wonder what I mean; but I must tell you, I always 
mean to be your Sincer Mend 

And obliged humble Ser* 

C. Clivb. 

P: S: When you are quite well; you will find your 
self quite happy ; to continue it I will tell you what you 
must do ; your at present in posesion of two things one 
of which you must part with either the playhouse or your 
feeling. 
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A leading journal of the day thus speaks of Miss 
Farren, the " Spanish Barber," and Garrick's epilogue : — 
"Mr. Colman, who may surely be deemed a tolerable 
judge of rising merit, gave Miss Farren the principal 
character in his comedy of the ' Spanish Barber,' and 
persuaded his friend Garrick to trust her with the epi- 
logue. Miss Farren gained applause from the most rigid 
critics by her admirable manner of delivering it." 

Miss Farren made her (MnU in London in 1777, at the 
Haymarket The^Jre,^ in the part of Miss Hardcastle, in 
" She Stoops to ,C6ng«er." 

Of Miss Farren.-Anthony Pasquias^y, :- 



;/ 



"Despairing, bur poets relinquish th'e bays, 
^ ^ - And Eloquence pants with recordiil'g'lier praise." 

. •: •.- ■ f ?' 

. I.; J 

Deak Colman, — I would give you an Epilogue with as 
much readiness as I would a pinch of Snuff, being both 
of Equal value — but indeed my dear Friend, I have such 
a listlessness about me that I have not Spirit to scribble 
a distich. I sh^ be most Sorry to refuse you anything, 
but I am really Sick of Prologue & Epilogue writing, 
however if I knew for when the Stuff must be prepared, 
I would Endeavour to rouse from my present Poetical 
Nap, <fc Squeeze my brains for you,' tho' upon my Soul, I 
expect Nothing but foul Water from the Operation : the 
weather is so hot, & my no- head (as Abel says) does so 
Ach, that I am not alert enough for Action ; however if 
you want it, I must do it & will — So send a Line to y^ 
Adelphi— tell me y* Speaker, and what I must write, and 
I will certainly do it, Ever yours, &c; * 

D.Garrick. 

My man got so fuddled at Richmond that . he ' sljp'd 
from behind y® coach with the Blunderbuss, & has lost 
his place for his impertinence & Ebriety. -':".:' 

THE END. 
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